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SECTION I. 

Oh the Sfieakmg ofSfteechcM at SchBoU.^^yfaLSXKn 

Jli LOCUTION has, for some years past, been an ob- 
ject of attention in the niMst respectable schools in this 
country. A laudable ambition of instructing youth, in 
the pronunciation and- deliveiy of their native language^ 
has made English speeches a very conspicuous part of 
those exhibitions of oratory, which do our seminaries of 
learning so much credit. 

This attention to English ^ pronunciation, has induced 
several ingenious men to compile exercises in elocution, 
for the use of schools, which have answered Very use- 
ful purposes; but none,so far as 1 have seen, ha v^ attemp- 
ted to give us -a regalar system of gesture, suited to the 
wants and capacities of school boys. Mr, Burgh, in his 
Art of Speaking, has given us a system of the passions; 
and has shown us how they appear in the countenance, 
and operate on the body; but this system, however 
useful to people of riper years, is too delicate and com- 
plicated to be taught in schols. Indeed the exact adap- 
tation of the action to the woi'd, and the word to the ac- 
tion, as Shakespeare calls it, is the most difficult part of 
delivery, and, therefore, can never be taught perfectly 
to children; to say nothing of distracting their attention 
with two ytvy difficult things, at the same time. But 
that boys should stand motionless, while they are pro- 
nouncing the most impassioned language, is extrenaely 
absurd asd unnatural ; and that they should sprawl into 
an awkward, ungain and desultory action, is still more 
offensive and disgusting. What then remains, but that- 
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sQch ageaend iH^rie of actloii be adapftedy as skall be ea^- 
ally conceived, and easily executed ; which, though not 
expressive of any particular passiom} shall not be incon* 
sistent with the expression of any passion ; which shall 
always keep the body in a ^rac^ful position, and shall so 
vary its motions, at proper intervals, as to see the sub- 
ject operadng on the speaker, and not the speaker on > 
the subject. This k will be confessed) id a great desid- 
eratum ; and an attempt to this, is the principal object 
of the present publication. 

' The difikulty of describing acdon by words> will be 
allowed by everyone ; and if we wer6 never to give any 
instructions, but such as should completely answer our 
wishes, this difficulty would be a good reason for not at- 
tempting to give any discripdon of it. But there are 
many degrees between conveying a precise idea of a 
thing and no idea at all. Besides, in this part of deliv^ 
eryf instruction may be conveyed by the eye ; and this 
organ is a much more rapid vehicle ofknowledge than the 
ear. This vehicle is addressed on the present occasion; 
and plates,representingtbe attitudes which are described 
are annexed to the several descrlpdons, which it is not 
doubted, will greatly facilitate the reader's concepdon. 

Plate I, represents the attitude in which a boy should 
always place himself when he begins to speak. He 
should rest the whole weight of his body on the right leg; 
the other, just touching the ground, at the distance at 
which it would naturally fall, if lifted up to show that . 
the body does not bear upon it. The knees should be 
straight, and braced, and .the body, though perfectly 
straight, not perpendicular, but inclining as far to the 
right as a firm position on the right leg will permit. 
The right arm must then be held out, with the palm, 
open, the fingers straight and close, the thumb almost 
as distant from them as it will go ; and the fiat of the. 
hand neither horizontal nor virtical, but exactly between 
bpth. The position of the arm, perhaps will be best dcs- 
cribed,by supposing an oblong hollow square formed by 
the measure of four arms as in plate I, where the arm 
in its true position, forms the diagonal of such an imag- 
inary figure, bo that if lines were drawn at right angles 
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from the shoulder, extending downwards, forwards-and 
sideways, the arm will form an angle of forty-five de- 
grees every way. 

When the pupil has pronounced one sentence, in the 
position thus described,the hand,as if lifeles8,mustdrop 
down to the side, the very moment the last accented 
v^rd is pronounced ; and the body, without altering the 
place of the feet, poise itself on the left leg, while the 
left hand raises itself, into exactly the same position as 
the right was before, and continues in this position till 
the end of theiiext aeniencc, when it drops down on the 
side as if dead ; and the bod/) poising itself on the right 
leg as before, continues with ibe right arm extended, 
till the end of the succeeding sentence ; and so on, from 
right to left^ and from left lo right, alternately, till the 
speech is emled. 

Great care must be taken, tht^t thepupibend one sen- 
tence completely before he begin another. He must let 
the arm drop to the side, and continue, for a moment, in 
that posture, in which heconcluded)before he poises his 
body on the other leg<, and raises the other arm into the 
diagonal position, before described ; both which should 
be done,before hebeginsto pronounce thenext sentence. 
Care must also be taken, in shifiinf^ the body from one 
leg to the other, that the feet do not alter their distance. 
In altering the position of the body, the feet will neces- 
sarily alter their position a little, but this change must 
be made, by turning the toes in a somewhat different di* 
rection withoutsufrering them to shift their ground. 
The heels, in this transition^ change their place, but not 
the toes. The toes may be considered as pivots, on 
which the body turns, from side to side. 
Ifthe pupil's knees are not well formed, or incline in- 
wards, he must be taught to keep liis legs at as. great a 
distance as possible, and to incline his body so much to 
ilmt side on which the arm is extended, as to oblige 
him to rest the opposite leg upon the toe ; ani this will, 
in a great measure, hide the defect of his mrfke. In the 
same manner,if the arm be toolong,or the elbow incline 
inwards, it will be pioper to make him turn the palm of 
his hand downwards^ so as to make it perfectly horizon-- 
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tal. This will infallibly incline the elbow outwards, and. 
prevent the worst position the arnfi can possibly fall into,; 
which is, that of inclining the elbow to the body. This 
position of the hand, so necessarily keeps the elbow out, 
that it would not be improper to make the pupil sotne- 
times practise it, though he may have no defect in his 
make ; as an occasional alteration of the former position 
to this,may often be necessary, both for the sake of just- 
ness and variety. These two last positions of the legs 
and arms are described in Plate II. 

AVhen the pupil has got the habit of holding his hand 
and arm properly, he may be taught to move it. In this 
motion he must becarefulto keep thearm fromthebody* 
He must neither draw the elbow backwards,nor suffer it 
to approach to the side ; but, while the hand and lower 
joint of the arm are curving towards the shoulder, the 
whele arm, with the elbow, forming nearly an angle of 
a squarejsliould move upwards from the shoulder,in the 
same position aswnen grace fully taking off the hat; that 
is, with the elbow extended from the side,and the upper 
joitit of the arm nearly on aiine with the shoulder, and 
forming all angle of a square with the body ; (See Plate 
ill.) Ibis motion of the arm will naturally bring the 
liand, with the palai, downwards, into a horizontal posi- 
uon,Hnd when it approaches to the hcad,the arm should, 
with a jcik, be suddenly siraighiened into its first posi- 
tion, at the very moment the emphalical word is pro- 
nounced. This coincidence of the hand and voice, will 
greatly enforce the pronunciation ;ai^, if they keep 
lime, they will be in tune, as it were, to each other; 
and to force and energy, add harmony and variety. 

As this motion of tlie arni^is somewhat complicated, 
and may be found diflRcolt to execute, il would be ad- 
visable to let the pupil at first speak without any motion 
of the arm at all. After some time, he will naturally fall 
into a small curvature of the elbow, to beat lime, as it ^ 
were, to the emphatic word ; and if, in doing this, he is 
constantlyNjrged to raise the elbow, and to keep it at a . 
distance from the body, the action of the arm will natur- 
ally grow up into that we have just described, bo the 
diagonal position of the arm, though the most g^iaceful 
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and easy when the body is at rest) may be too difficult 
ibr boys to fall into at first i and therefore it niay be nec- 
essary > in order to avoid the worst extreme, for some 
time, to make them extend the arm as far from the body 
as they can, in a somewhat similar direction, but higher 
from the groimd,and inclining more to the back. Great 
care must be taken to keep the hand open, and the 
thumb at some distance from the fingers; and paniculav 
attention must be paid, to keeping the hand in an ex* 
act line with the lower part ofthearm, soasnot to 
bend at the wrist, either when it is held out, without 
motion, or when it gives the emphatic stroke. And} 
above all, the body must be kept in a straight line with 
the leg on which it bears and not suffered to bend to the 
opposite side. 

At first, it may not be improper for the teacher, af« 
ter placing the pupil in the pouiion, (Plate 1.) to stand 
some distance, exactly opposite to him, in the same po* 
sition,the light and left sides only reversed ; and} 
while the pupil is speaking, to show him, by Example} 
the action he is to make use of. In this case, the teach^ 
er's left hand will correspond to the pupil's right ; by 
which me^ns he wilksee, as in a lookingglass, how to 
regulate his gesture, and will soon caich the method of 
doing it by himself. 

It is expected the master Mill be a little discouraged} 
at the awkward figure his pupil makes, in his first at- 
tempts to teach hifh. But this is no more than what 
happens in dancing, fencing, or any other exercise 
which depends on habit. By practice the pupil will 
soon begin to feel his position, and be easy in it. rhose 
positions which were at first distressing to him, he will 
fall into naturally ; and, if they are such as are really 
graceful and becoming (and such it is presumed are 
those ^hich have been just described) they will be 
adopted, with more facility than any other ih-^i can be 
taug^ht him. 
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SECTION II: 

On^ the Acting ofPlayM at Schooia.-^'W alkk^. 

X HOUGH the acting of plays, at schools, has been 
universally supposed a very useful practice^ it has, of 
laie yearsi been much laid aside. The advantages a« 
rising frotn it have not been judged equal to the inconve* 
niences;andthe speaking of single speeches,or theacling 
of aingle scenes, has been, generally^, substituted in its 
stead. Indeed, when we consider the leading pM^ciple^ 
and prevailing sentiments of most plays, we shall pot 
wonder, that they are not always thought lo be the most 
suitable employment for youth at school ; nor, when we 
reflect on the long interruption to the" common school 
exercises, which the preparation for s^ play must neces- 
sarily occasion, shall we think it consistent with general 
improvement. But, to wave every objection Crom pru- 
dence or morality, it may be confidently affirmed, that 
the acting of a play is not so conducive to improvement 
in elocution, as the speaking of single speeches. 

In the first place, the acUiig of plays is of all kinds of 
delivery the most difficult ; and therefore, cannot be the 
most suitable exercise for boys, at 4Miool. in the next 
place, a dramatic performance requires so much atten- 
tion to the deportment of the body, so varied ah expres- 
sion of the passions,and so striet an adherence to charac- 
ter, that education is in danger of being ^neglected ; be- 
sides, exact propriety of aclion,and anice discrimination 
of the passions, however essential on the stage, are but 
of secondary importance in a school* It is plain, open, 
distinct and forcible .pronunciation^, which school boys 
should aim at ; and not that quick transition from^ine 
passion to an otherahat archness of look, and ihvXjeu tie 
theatrcyiis it is called, so essential to a tolerable dramatic 
exhibition, and which actors themselves can scarcely at- 
tain. In short, it is speaking, rather than acting, vimch 
school boys should be taught ; while the performance .^ 
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ofplaysU calculated to teach them acting) rather than 
speaking. 

But there is a contrarf extreme^ into which manj 
teachers are apt to run,and chiefly those who are incapa* 
ble of speaking themselves; and that is, to oondemn eve- 
ry thing, which is vehement and forciblei as theatrical* 
It is an odd trick, to depreciate what we cannot attain ; 
and calling a spirited pronunciation theatrical^ is but an 
artful method of hiding an utter inability bfspeakingt 
with force and energy. But, though school boys ought 
not to be taught those nice touches which form the 
greatest difficulties in the profession of an actor, they 
should not be too much restrained from the exertion of 
voice,so necessary to strengthening the organs of soundy 
becau^ they may sometimes be too loud and vociferous* 
Perhaps nine out often, instead of too much coniidencey 
and too violent a manner of 8peaking,whlch these teach- 
ers seem so much to dread,have, as Dr. Johnson calls it» 
a fpiged equality, a stupid latnguor, and a torpid lipathy^ 
These must beroused by somethingstrf^ngandexcessirei* 
or they will never rise even tomedloct ity; while the few 
who have a tendency to rank, arc very easily recluimed» 
and ought to be treated, in pronunciation and action, as 
Quintillian advises us to do, in composition ; that isy we 
should rather allow of an exuberance, than,by loo much 
correctness, chtck the vi^orand luxuriancy of nature. 
Though school bojrs, therefore, ought not to be taught 
the fineness of acting, they should, as much as possible, 
be accustomed to speak such speeches,as reqwire a full, 
open, animated pronunciation ; for which purpose they 
should be confined, chiefly, to orations, odes and such 
single speeches of plays, as are in the declamatory and 
vehement style. But as there are many scenes of plays 
which are justly reckoned amongst the finest composi- 
tions in the language ; some of these may be adopted 
among the upper class of boys, and those, more panic* 
ularly, who have the best deportments ; for action, in 
sdenes, will be found much more difficult, than in single 
speeches. And here it will be necessary to give some 
additional instructions respecting action ; as a speaker 
who delivers himself singly to an auditory, and one who 
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addresses another speaker, in view of an auditoryiarb- 
under very difiRerent predicaments. The former ha» 
only oneobject to address; the latter has two. For if 
a speaker on the stage were to address the person he 
speaks to, without any regard to the point of view in 
which he stands,with respect to the audience^ he woald 
be apt to turn his back on them, and to place himself in 
such positions as would be highly ungraceful and dis- 
gusting. When a scene, therefore, is^ represented, it U 
necessary that the two personages, who speak, should 
form a sort of picture, and place themselves in a position 
agreeable to the laws of perspective* In order to do this, 
it will be necessary that each of them should stand ob- 
liquely, and, chiefly make use of one handw That is, 
supposing the' stage. or platform where they stand tO be 
quadrangle, each speaker should, respectively, face the 
corner of it next to the audience ; and use that hand, 
and rest nipon that leg, which is next to the person he 
speaks to, and which is farthest from the audience. 
TMs position is absolutely necessary, to form any • 
thing like a picturesque grouping of ob]ects,and without 
it, that is, if both speakers use the right hand,and stand 
exactly fronting each other, the impropriety will be 
palpable, and the spectacle disgusting. 

It need scarcely be noted, that if the s|>eaker in a 
scene, uses that hand which is next the audience, he 
oughtlikewise to poise his bodyuponthe samel^g: Tnis 
is almost an invariable rule in action; the hand should 
act on that side only, on which the body bears. Good ac- 
tors and speakers may sometimes depart from this rule, 
but such only, will know when to do it, with propriety. 

Occasion may be taken in the course of the scene, to 
change sides. One speaker, at the end of an impassion* 
ed speech, may cross over to the place of the other, 
while the latter, at the same moment,c roses over to the 
place of the former. This, however, must be done with 
great care,and so as to keep the back from being turned 
to the audience. But if this transition be performed 
adroitly, it will have a very good effect, in varying the 
position of the speakers, and giving each an opportunity 
of using his right hand^^the most favorable to grace 
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*«nd expreafiion^^AndjlfiffOmso bumljlc a scene as the 
acliool, we Ttiay be perniittcd to raise our obficrvalion^ to 
4hc senate, it might be hiated» that gentJeinen on each 
aicle of the house, while addressing the chair, can, with 
grace and piopvie»y, only make use of on© hand ; name- 
ly, that which is nesct lo the speaker j and it may be 
observed in passing, that to all ilie other advantages ot 
speaking which are supposed to belong to one side of 
the house — may be added — the graceful use of the right 
hand. 

The better to conceive the position of two speakers 
in a scene^a Plate is given,representing their respective 
attitudes : And it most be carefully noted, that, when 
they are not speaking, the arms must hung in their 
natural place, by the sides : Unless what is spoken, by 
one, is of such imponancej as to excite agiutton antj 
surprise, in the other. But if we should be sparing of 
gesture at all limes^ we should be more pai ticularly so, 
when we are not speaking. 

From what has been lai<1 ^own, it will evidently ap- 
pear, how much more ditBc all und compile Jited is tho 
action of a scene, than that of a single speech ; and, in 
teaching both to childi eui hQW neccsf>ary ii #5, 10 adopt 
as simple and eftsy a method as potfilble. The easiest 
method of conveying insttnci\onT ir J this prjinti will be 
Bufficientty difficult ; and thcrefore^the avuidiiig of avvli- 
wardness and tm propriety, should be more the object ^f 
instruction, than lhecr>nveying of beatiLies. 

There are, ii)deed, some makers, u ho are against 
teaching boys any nciion at allj and are foi leaving ibem 
inthia pt>lnt eniiiely to naluve. llii huppy, h:rwevcr, 
that ihey do not Jeave ihai action Uj nature, whkh is ac- 
quired by dancing ; ttte deportment cjf their pujiilsj 
would soon convince thcniiihey were imposed un by tht 
sound of worth. Improved and heatitiful iiSiture h the 
objectof the painter's pencil, tl^e poet's pen, stnd ihc 
rhetOfician'& action, and ^ot ih;U sordid and common 
n attire, which h pcrlccUy rude and unculilvutcd. Ka* 
ture directs us to art, and art selects and polishes tht 
' Ijeiiutics of nature J it is not arffideni for tin,oruLyr, 
says Quintiti&n^ihat he i% a man; Hemustbc an lmprt*f 
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c(I wd ciiitivaud man ) he must be a mani) favored by 
nature and fashioned by art* 

But theMceasitfofadopting some method of reach- 
ing action, is too evident to need proof. Boj^s will in- 
fnUibl^ conti'act some action^ to require them to stand 
Slock still w hilc tl»y are speaking an impassioned speecti, 
IS not only exacting a very dificult task from them, btit 
is in a great measure^ checking their natural exertions. 
If they are left to themselves, they will, in all probabili- 
ty, fall into very wild and ungraceful action, which, 
when once formed into habit, can scarcely fiver be cor- 
rected s Giving them therefore, a general outUtie of 
good action, must be of the utmost consequence to their 
progress and improvement, in pronunciati6n. 

The great use, therefore, of a system of acti<m Bk* 
the present, is^ that a boy will never be embarrassed, for 
want of knowing what tddowith his legs and arms^ 
nor will he bestow that attention on his action, which 
ought to be directed to his pronunciation ; He wHI al- 
ways be in a position which will not disgrace his figure, 
and when this gesture is easy to him, it may serve as ^ 
ground work to something more perfect x He may either 
by his own genius or his masters instructions, build 
some other action upon it, which may, in time, give it 
additional force and variety. 

Thus, what seemed either unworthy the attention, or 
too difficult for the execution, of others, the author 6f 
the piesent publication has ventured to attempt. A 
conviction of the necessity of teaching some system of 
action, and the abundant success of the present systefA, 
in one of the most respectable academies near LondbA, 
has determined him to publish it, for the use of such 
seminaries as make English pronunciation a part of 
their disciphne. 

It may not be useless to observe, that boys should be 
classed in this, as in every other kind of instruction, at- 
coi-ding to their abilities ; that a class should not cbnsist 
of more thaif ten ; that about eight or ten lines of sonie 
speech should be read first by the teachers, then by ttie 
boy w)>o reads best, and then by the rest in order, ail 
having a book of the same kind,and all reading the sanie 
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portion. This portion they must be ordered to get bf 
heart against the next lesson ;and then the first boy must 
speak it,stand^g at some distance before the rest, in the 
manner directed in the Plates; the second boy must suc- 
ceed him^ and so on till they have all^ spoken. After 
which another portion must be read thsra^ which they 
must read and speak in the same manner as before. 
When they have gone through a speech in this manner 
by portions, the two or three first boys may be ordered) 
agiAnst the next lesson, to speak the whole speech ; tho 
next4esson> two or three more, and so on to the rest- 
This wiU excite emulation, and givo thQ teacher an op^ 
portunity of rankhig them according to their merit. 
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Muleajor e^/iressingywiih firofiriftyj the firincifile Pa^^ 
aionsand HumorBf which occur in reading^ or publtc^> 
S/ieaking. . 

JCi VERY part of the human ffkmt contributes to cx«s. 
press the passions and emotions of the mind, and to. 
shew in general its present state. The head ia some^ 
times erected, Sometimes hung down, sometimes draw a. 
suddenlyback with an air of disdain, sometimes shews 
^ by a nod a particular person, or object ; gives assent, or 
denial, by different motions ; threatens by one sort of 
movement, approves by another, and expresses suspi* 
cion by a thir^. 

The arras are sometimes both thrown out,sometimeB . 
the right alone* Sometimes they are lifted up as high^ 
as the face, to express wonder ; sometimes held out t^- 
fore the breast, to shew fear; spread forth with the 
hands open, to express desire or affection; the hands . 
clapped in surprise, and in sudden joy and grief; the 
J ight hand clenched, and the arms brandished, to threat- 
en ; xhe two arms set akimbo, to look big, and express 
contempt or courage. With the hands, we solicit, we 
refuse, we promise, we threaten, we dismiss, we invite, 
we intreat, we express aversion, fear, doubting, denial, 
asking, <Skffirmation, negation, joy, grief, confession, pen- - 
itence^ With the hands we describe, and point out 
all circumstances of time, place, and manner of what 
we relate ; we excite the. passions of others^ and sooth . 
them, we approve and disapprove, permit, or prohibit, . 
admire or despise. The hands sefve us instead of many 
sorts of words, and where the language of the tongue is 
unknown, that of the hands is understood) being univer- 
sal, and common to all nations. 

The legs advance, or rdreati to express desire, or 
aversion, love or hatred, courage or fear, and produce 
exultation, or leaping in sudden joy ; and the stamping 
of the foot expressesearnestnesj5«angerand threatening. 
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ita nart. The mouth open, sncwa ono »«» 
shul^otber, the gn^^ng of uetb. anoA«^ Ihe 
forehead ,«oo*,.*yebr.w. archedand JJ J» -"^^ '^ 

crisps the nose, »''H[.»t''«' ^'J^Sjed into frowns, and 
them with tears. 1 he »«>'*"'""*, /J. ',„.,j- (raueht 
the eyebrows overhanging tbe,eyel^ ^^^,^^^^ 'iK 
with tempest, shew a mind "ff^ted *^^^.^?'?• „ t! 
Sthi eye shews the very spirit in a "»Jle foro^ Ij- 

fl«t canvass and rocky marble utter eve^H^ 

human .nind.and touch '^^;^;^J'^^l.Z^^ of 
the Dictttr«k or statue, spoke the patueuc '*"^"?*7. 
Sl£s?e^. It is no J^der the-H that mfterWw^n. 
ioined with powerful elocution^ should «>e »'^'«"»H«'«; 
Sthe variety of expression, br looks and g«w«*' « 
«gr«ribat,;sis well known,a whole. play. ean- be 
ffcnresented wuhottt a word spoken^ ^ ,^ 

TrefoUoSare,! beUeve.the principal piM»ons, 
l,umW«S»«"" ^d i"""*""™ «hi£h are ip,be ex. 
«e«e^ S V«h and action. And i hope, it wrfl be - 
Stowed SXreader.that it is nearlyitt the. foUowuMt 

^Banner, that nirtwre.^xpresses them. ,„^. -,^.»r: 
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linibs, without the exertion of any one musele. The- 
countenance opc^n ; the forehead smooth ; the i&yebrows' 
arched ; the mouth just not shut ; and ibe eyes passinf^ 
with an easy motion from object to object^ but not dwel* 
linf;^ long upon any one. 

^ CAee^utnt^s8, adds a smile, openingthe mputfra little- 
more. . . 

Mirth or laughter ^open^ the mouth StiU more towards 
the ears ; crisps the nose ; lessons the* aperture of the* 
eyes> and sometimes fills them with tears; shakes and* 
convulses the whole frame ; giving considerable pain^ . 
wliich occasions holding the sides. 

JRaHeryyin sporty without real animosity, puts on th^ 
aspect of cheerfulness* The tone of voice is sprightly. 
With contempt, or disgust, it casts a look asquintf fiona 
time to time, at the object ; and quits the cheerful as-^ 
pect for one mixed between an affected grin- and sour-^^ 
nesB. The upper lip is drawn up with an air of disdaio; 
The arms are set akimbo on the hips ; and the right. > 
hand now and then thrown out toward the object, as if '■ 
one were goiiig to strike^nother a slight back handblaw. 
The pitch of the voice rather loud, the tone arch and 
sneering, the sentences short ; the expressions satirical^ 
with. mockpraise intermixed. There are instances^ of ; 
ndlery in scripture itself, as 1 Kings xviii,and Isa. xliv* 
It is aat, therefore, beneath the dignity of the pulpit or* 
ator, occasionally to use it, in the cause- of virtue, by 
exhibiting vice in « ludicrous appearance. Nor* should '^ 
I think railery unworthy the attention of the lawyer; 
asitmayoccaeionally come in, not unusefully, sn his 
pleadings, as well as any ether stroke ^f ornamentf t)r. 
entertainment. 

jBtt^ocmcry, -assumes anarch, sly, leering gravity; 
Must not quit its Beriousaspect,thougb all should laugit ,-. 
to burst ribs>of steeL^ This command of £ice is some* > 
whax difficult ; tbough not so hard, I should thinks as to 
festrain th^ contrary sympathy, 1 mean of weeping with . 
thos». who weepk • 

•/qj^, , when^jiudden and Violelit,' expresses itself by 
Qlapplnig':Of bs^nds, and exultation or leaping 1 he eyea . 
•re op^tdr wide\ perhaps filled with tears s often raised .. 
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t(f heaven, especially by devout persons. The ooume* 
nance ia smiling not composedly, but with features ag^ 
itated. The voice raises, from time to timei to very 
high notes. 

DtUght or fileaaurcy as when one is entertained, or 
lavished with music, painting, oratory, or any such el- 
egancy, shews itself by the looks, gestures, and uttejv 
ance ef joy ; but moderate. 

Gravity or Sertou9ne99ithe mind fixed upon some im« 
portant subject, draws down the eyebrows a little, casts 
down, or shuts, or raises the eyes to heaven ; shuts the 
mouth, and pinches the lips close* The posture of the 
body, and limbs is composed, and without much motion; 
Thespeech, ifany^^low and solemn; the tone unva- 
rying. 

Inquiry^ into an obscure 9ub)ecty fixes the body in one* 
posture, the head stooping, and the eye poring> the eye- 
brows drawn down. 

Attentiofiy to an esteemed, or superior character, liat 
llie same aspect ; and requires silence ; the eye» ofteft 
cast down upon the ground } sometimes fixed on the 
spieaker ; but not too perily. ' 

Modesty or submission^ bends the body forwai^ ; lev- 
els the eyes to the breast, if mit lo the feet, of the supe- 
cior character. The voice low ; the tone submissvrei 
and words few. 

P^rfileanty or anxiety^ which is- always attended with 
some degree of fb?^r and uneasiness, draws all the parte 
of the body; together, gathers up ihe arms upon the 
breast, unless one hand covers the eyes, -or rubs tht 
forehead ;< draws down th^ eye brows ; hongs^ the^ head 
upon the breast ; casts down the eyes, shut» and pinches 
the eyelids close ; shuts the. mouth,and pinches the lips 
ek>se, or bites them. Suddenly the whole body is vo* 
heraentl^ agitated.^ The person- walks about busily^ 
stops abruptly. Then hO' talks ^o- himself, or makes 
grimaces. If he ^psak to another, his pauses are very 
long ; the tone of hin voice unvaryingf - and his senteo*- 
ees broken, expressing halty and keeping in half fliU 
wiiat arises in his mind. ' . 
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Vexation^ occasioned hj some real or iiaagiiiaiy mfs* 
fortUDei agitates the whole fraaie ; and besides express- 
ing itself with the looks, gesturesr restlessoess, and tone 
of perplexity, it adds complainty fretting a^d lament- - 
ing. 

Pity^ a mixed pasdon of love and grief, looks do wi^-^ 
upon distress with lifted hands ; eyebrows drawn down ; : 
niouth open. ; and features drawn together, its expFOs- 
sion, as to looks and gesture, is the s^me with those of >' 
fufTering, (Ste Suff€ring) but more nioder^ite, as the 
painful feelings are only sympathetic, and therefore one 
remove, as it were, more dbtant from the soul} than- 
whs^t one feels in his own person* 

Qriefi sudden and violent, expcesseskself by beating 
the head; groveling on the ground, tearing of garments^, 
l^r and flesh; screaming aloud, weeping,stamping witli> 
t^e feet, lifting the eyes, from time to time, to heaven ; 
hurrying to and fro, running distracted, or fainting a- 
liK^y , sQineUiii^s witliout recovery; Sometimes violent 
grief produces a torpid silence,resembling total apathy. 

Mehnch^lUi or Exed grief,, is gloomy, sedentary, mo*- 
tionless* The lower jaw falls i the lips pale, the eyes- 
are ca^ down,half aihut, eyelids swelled and red or livid, 
tf^ara trickling silent, and un wiped ; with a total inatten- 
tion to every thing that passes. Words, if any, few». 
and those dragged out, rather than spoken ; the accents 
«F^k, and interrupted,.sighs breaking; into the middle 
ef sentei^ces and words. 

i>«^/toir, as in a condemned criminal, or cme, who^ 
]n9 lost all hope of salvation, bends the eyebrows down- 
srard ; clouds the forehead ; rolls the eyes aroupd 
Irighcfglly; opens the mouth towards the ears; bites the 
lips ; widens the nostrils ; gnashes with the teeth, like a 
fierce wild beast. The heart is too mueb hardened to 
suffer tears tO' fiow ;yet the eyeballs will be red and 
inflamed like those of an animal in a >*ahid state* The 
iic»d is ht}ng down upon the breast. The arins are 
bended at the elbowsi the fista^«re clenched hard ; the 
^eins and muscles swelled ; the- skin livid;; and tlie; 
whole body strained and violently agitated ;. groans, sx^ 
pressive of inward lorture^more freequently utteredihan^ 
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W€>rd5. If.any words,^they ave few, and expressed with 
a^sullen, eager bitterness ; the lone of voice often loud 
and furious. As it often drives people to distraction^ 
and self murder, it can hardly be overacted by one> ifvho 
. would represent it. 

/>ar,violentandsudden,opens very wide the eyes and 
mouth ; shortens the Dose ; draws down the eyebrows ; 
gives the countenance an air of wildhess j covers it with 
a deadly paleness ; draws back the elbows parallel with 
the sides ; lifts up the-open hands, the fingers together, 
to the height of the breast, so that the palms face the 
dreadful object, as shields opposed against iti One foot 
is drawn back behind the other, so that the body seemft 
shrinking from the danger,and putting Itself in a posture 
for flight. The heart beats violently i the breath ii 
fetched quick and short ; the whole body is thrown in- 
to a general tr&mor. The voice is weak and trembling s 
the sentences are short, and the meaning confused and 
incoherent. Imminent danger, real or fancied, produces 
, in timorous persons, as wx^men and children, violent 
shrieks without any articulate saund of words; and some* 
times irrecoverably confounds the. understanding ; pro* 
duces faihtingj which is sometimes followed by death. 

Shamey or a sense of one's appearing to a disadvantage! 
bbfore one's fellow creatures ; turns away the face from 
the beholders ; covers it with blushes ; hangs the head; 
casts down the eyes ; draws down the eyebrows ; either 
strikes the person dumb, or, if he attempts to say any . 
thing in his own.defeoce, causes his tongue to faulter 
and confounds his utterance ; and puts him upon mak- 
ings a thousand gestures and grimaces, to keep himself 
in. countenance ; all of which only heighten the confu- 
sion of his appearance. 

Remoraey or a painful sense of guilt, casts ddwn the 
oountenance, and clouds it with anxiety ; hangs down 
the head, draws the eyebrows down upon the eyes. The 
right hand beats the breast. The teeth gnash with an- 
guish. The whole body is strained and violently agitat- 
ed. If this strong remorse . is succeeded by the more 
gracious disposition, of peniience,br contritionj then the 
©yes are raised (but with great appearainc© of doubting;. 
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and fear) to the t1ironet>fheaveiiljr mercy; and immedi^ 
ately cast down again to the earth. Then fieods of \earfr> 
are^seen to flow, The^ knees are bended ; or the body 
prostrated on the ground. The arms are spread in a sup* 
pliant posture, and the voice of deprecation is uttered 
vith aighs, groans, dmidity, hesitation and trembling. 

^ CouragCy steady and cool, opens the countenance, 
gives the whole form an erect and graceful air. The- 
accents are strong, fullmouthed and articulate, the voice 
firm and even. 

Bdatting^ot affected counige,isloud,bIustering,threat* 
.ening. The eyes stare; the eyebrows drawn down; the 
ikce red and bloated; the mouth pouts out; the voice holr 
low and thundering ; the arms are set akimbo ; the head 
often nodding in a menacing manner; and the right fist, ■ 
clenched,is brand:shed,from time to time, at the person 
threatened^ The right foot is- often stamped \ipon the 
ground,and the legs take such large stridesjandthe steps 
are so heavy>that theearth seems to tremble undcirthem« - 

Prj</f, assumes a lofty look, bordering updn the as* 
pect and attitude of anger. The eyes open, but with the 
eyebrows considerably drawn d4>wn ; the mouth pouting; 
eiitf mostly shut^ and the lips pinched dose. The words 
walk out astrut with a slow,8tifrvbotnbasti4 affectation of i 
importance^ The arms generally akimbo,and the legs af 
a distance from one another,taking large tragedy strides. 

0b9tinactfi adds to the aspect of pride, a dogged sour- 
ness, like that of malice. Seeitfa/fce. 

j^urAonVy, Opens the countenance ; but draws down, 
the eyebrows a. little, so far as to give the look of^ravi* 
ty« See GrawVy, 

Com?nandingf requires an air a little more peremtory, 
with a look a little severe or stern. The hand is held ' 
out, and moved toward the person, to whom the order 
is given, with the palm upwards, and the head nods to- ^ 
wards him. 
Forbidding^on the contrary ,draws the head backwards, 
and poshc* the hand from one with the palm downward^ 
as if going to lay it upon the person, to hold him down, 
immoveable, that he may not do what is forbidden him. , 

jifirming, especially with a judicial oathjis expressed- 
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■liy lUliag the opeb riglit hand, atid e^esi towaMs beaVeo; 
or, if conscience is apt)ealed to, by lajrlng the Hght han4 
upon thebrdast. 

JDenyingy is exp^eiiied by pushing the opeti right 
hand from 6ne ; and turning the fiice the cobtnuy way. 
See Aver9ion. 
ViJteringixtx sentiment, may be expressed as refus- 
ing. See JRefunng. 

Agreting in ofiinionj or eomiciion^ as gfan^g. See 
Granting. 

ExhorMgi as by a general at the h^ad of his army, 
requires a kifid, complacent look ; unless matter of of- 
fence has passed, as neglect. bf duty} or the like. 

Judgifigf demands a grave, steady look, with deep at* 
tendon, the countenance altogether clear from anjr ap- 
pearance of either disgust or favor. The accents slow, 
distinct, emphatical, accompanied niith little action, and 
that very grave. 

Befirovingf,pni9 on a stem aspect,toughens the voice, 
and is accompanied with gestures not much different 
from those of threatening^ but not so tively. 

jicftattingy is performed with a benevolent, tranquil 
countenance, and tone of voice ; the right hand, if not 
both, open, waved gently toward the person acquitted, 
expressing dismission. See Di9mU9tng. 

Condemning^ assumes a severe look, but mixed with 
pity. The sentence is to be expressed as with reluctance. 
Teachings explaining, inculcating or giving orders to 
an inferior, requires an aii* of superiority to be assumed. 
The features are to be composed to an authorttaiWe 
gravity. The eye steady, and open, the eyebrow a lit- 
'tle drawn down over it 4 but not so much as to look 
surly or dogmatical The tone of voice varying accord- 
ing as the emphasis requires, of which a good deal is 
necessary in expressing matter of this sort. The pitch 
of the voice to be strong and clear ; the articulation dis- 
tinct ; the utterance slow, and the manner peremiory. 
This is the proper manner of pronouncing the command- 
ments in the commiinion office. But (l am sorry te say 
it)they ate loOcommoniy spuken in the same maiinev aa 
the praycrs,than which nothing c^n be move vnnatui-al. 
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Pardoning^ differs from acquitting, in that the letter 
metos clearing a person after trial of guilt: whereas the 
Ibntaer supposes guilt, and signifies merely delivering 
the. guilty person from, punishment. Pardoning re- 
quires some degree of severity of aspect and tone of 
Toicet because the pardoned person is not an object, of 
cnUre unmixed approbation, otherwbe its expression is 
much the same as granting* See Granting. 

Arguing^ rc^quires a cool, sedate^ auentive aspect, and 
a clear, slow, emphatical accent, with much demonstra- 
tion by the hand. It differs from teaching {-^ee Teach' 
ing) in that the look of authority is wanting in arguing. 

DismUiingi with approbation, is done with a kind as* 
pectand tone of voice ; the right hand open, gently 
waved toward the person ; with displeasure, besides the 
look and tone oT voice which suit displeasure, the hand 
is hastily thrown out toward the person dismissed, the 
back part toward him, the countenance at the same time 
turned away from him. 

Refusing, when accompanied with displeasure, is ex« 
pressed nearly in the same way. Without displeasure,it 
is dope with a visible reluctance, which occasions the 
bringing out the words sloMrly, with such a shake of the 
head, and shrug of the shoulders, as is natural u^on 
hearing of somewhat, which gives us concern. 
., Granting, vrhcn done with unreserved good will is ac* 
eompanied with a benevolent aspect, and tone of voice ; 
the right hand pressed to the left breast, to signify how 
lieartily the favor is granted, and the benefactor's, joy in 
conferring it. 

De/tendence. ^ee Modes fy. 

Veneration, or worshipping, comprehends several arti* 
cles, as ascription, confession, remorse, intercession, 
thanksgiving, deprecation, petition, Sec. Ascription of 
honour and praise to the peerless supreme Majesty of 
heaven, and confession and deprecation, are to be uttered 
Withall that humility of looks and gesture, which can - 
exhibit the most profound self sfbascment and annihila- 
, tion bclore Onc,whose superiorUy is in finite. The head 
is O'littlc raiaed.but vilh the u^ostappaient fluidity * and 
dread; the eye is lilted ; but inimciiiately cast dow« 
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Kigaln or closed for a moment ; the eyebrows are drawn 
down in the most respectful manner ; the features, and 
the whole body and limbs, are all composed to the most 
profound gravity ; one posture continuhig, without con- 
Bidcrable change, during the whole performance of the 
duty. The knees bended, or the whole body prostrate, 
orif the posture be standing, which scripture docs not 
disallow, bending forward, as ready to prostrate itself. 
Thcarms spread out but modestly «as 4iighas the breast; 
the bands open. * The tone of the voice will be submis- 
sive, timid, equal, trembling, weak, suppliant. The 
words will be brought eut with a visible anxiety, and 
diffidence approaching to hesitation; few and slow; noth- 
ing of vain repetition, haranguing, flowers of rhetoric, 
or aSected figures of speech; all simplicity, humility and 
lowliness, sBch as becomes a reptile of the dust, when 
^ires timing to address Him, whose greatness is tremen- 
dous beyond all created conception. In intercession for 
Our fellow creatures which is preset ibcd in the scrip- 
tures, andin thanksgiving, the countenance will naturaU 
ly assume a small degree of cheerfulness, beyond what it 
was clothed with In confession of sin, and deprecation of 
punishment, liut all affected ornament cf speech or 
gesture in devotion, deserves the severest censure, as 
being somewhat much worse than absurd. 

Bea/iect^ for a auficriovy puts on the looks and gesture 
of modesty. See modesty, 

Ho/iCy brightens the countenance ; arches the eye- 
brows; gives the eyes an eager, wishful look ; opens the 
mouth to half a smile ; bends the body a little forward, 
the feet equal ; spreads the arms, with the hands open, 
as to receive the object of its longings. Tine tone of the 
voice is eager, andunevenly inclining, to ihat of joy ; b*ti£ 
curbed by a degree of doubt and anxiety. Desire dif- 
fers from hope as to expression, in this particular, tliat 
there is more appearance of doubt and anxiety in the 
former, than in the latter. For it is one thin'.; to desire 
what is agreeable, and another to have a prospect of ac- 
tually obtaining it. 

JJesirci expresses itself by bending the body forward 
and stretching the arms toward the -object as to grasp it. 
4 
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The countenance smiling;, but eager and wishful ; the 
-^ye wide open, and eyebrows raised ; the mouth open ; 
tone of voice suppliant, but lively and cheerful, unless 
there be distress as well as desire ; the expression fluent 
and copious ; if no words are used, sighs instead of 
them ; but this is chiefly in distress. 
I.ox;f,(succcssful)lightB up the countenance into smiles. 
The forehead is smoothed and enlarged-; the eyebrows 
uce arched ; the mouth a little open, and smiling : the 
eyes languishing and half shut, doat upon the beloved 
object. The countenance assumes theeagar and wish-' 
f ul look of desire ; (see Deaire) but mixed with an air 
of satisfaction and repose. The accents are soft and 
winning ; the tone of voice persuasive, flattering, pathet- 
ici various, musical, rapturous, as in joy. (See Joy.) 
The attitude much the same with that of desire. Some- 
times both hands pressed eagerly to the bosom. Love, 
unsuccessful, adds an air of anxiety and melancholy. 
See fierfilexity Siud melancholy. 

Giving, inviting^ solicilingy VLfid such like actions, which 
suppose some degree of afleclion, real or pretcnded,are 
accompanied with much the same looks and gestures as 
express love ;but more moderate. 

Wonderyov amazement,( without any other interesting 
passion, as love^ eateemyUc.) opens the eyes, and maUes 
them appear very prominent; sometimes raises them to 
the skies; butoftener,and more expres&ivel^,fixe8 them 
on (he object; if the cause of the passion be a'present and 
visible object, with the look, all except the wildness, of 
fear. (6ee Fear.) If the hands hold any thing, at the 
time when the object of wonder appears, they immedi- 
ately let it drop, unconscious ; and the whole body fixes 
in the contracted, stooping posture of amazement ; the 
mouth open ; the hands held up open, nearly inHhe at* 
titude of fear. (See -fVar.) The first excess of this pas- 
sion stops all utterance, but it makes amends afterwards 
by a copious flow of words and exclamations. 

Admiration^ a mixed passion, consisting of wonder, 
with love or esteem,takes away the familiar gesture, and 
expression of simple love.( See iLoT;r.)Kecps the respect- 
ful look and attitude* (bee Modeaty and Veneration^) 
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The eyes areopen wide,and now and ihen raised toward 
heaven. The mouth is opened. The hands are lifted 
up,. The tone.of the voice rapturous. Thia passion ex- 
presses itself copiously, making great use of the figure 
hyperbole. 

GratUudcy puts on an aspect full of complacency (Sec 
JLove,^ If the object of it is a character greally supe- 
rior, it e3^presses much submission. (3ee Modes iy.yViiti 
right hand pressed updn the breast accompanies very 
properly, the expression of a sincere and hearty sensi- 
bility of obligation. 

CurhsUy^VLS of a busy b6dy,opens the cycs,and mouth, 
lengthens the neck, bends the body forward, and fixes ii 
in one posture, with the hands nearly in that of admira- 
tion. {See ^dmiraUon.'^Sce also Desire^ Mtentiouy 
Ho/ie^ Inquiry and fierfiUxity.) 

FersuaUon^ puts on the looks of moderate love. (See 
Love,) Its accents are soft, flattering, emphatical and 
articulate. 

Temfitingy or wheedling^ expresses itself much in the 
same way ; only carrying the fawning part to excess. 

PromUingy\% expressed with benevolent looks,the nod 
of consent,and the open hands gently moved towards the 
person to whom the promise is made ; the palms up- 
wards. The sincerity of the promiscr may be express • 
ed by laying the right hand gently on the breast. 

jiffectation^ displays itself in a thousand different ges- 
tures, motions, urs and looks, according to the charac* 
ter. which the person aifects. Affectation of learning 
gives a stiff formality to the whole person. The words 
come stalking out with the pace of a funeral procession ; 
and every sentence has the solemnity of an oracle. Affec- 
tation of piety tarns up the goggling whiles of the eyes 
to heaven, as if the person were in a trance, and fixes 
ihera in that posture so long that the brain of the behold- 
er grows giddy. Then comes up deep grumbUng,a holy- 
groan from the lower parts of the thorax; butso tremen- 
dous in sound, and so Long protracted, that you expect 
10 see a goblin rise, like an exhalation through the solid 
earth. Then he begins to rock from side to side, oi» 
bj^ckwa^djau^ forward,^like aaaged pine on the side of an 
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i /.*. » ! t&L I -hk wind blows. The hands are clasped to- . 

ft '. r. i'^ o.tm lifted, and ibe head often shaken with 

; >:..*fe '. ichemeDcc. The lone of the voice is canting, or 

i.L 'z »-x.;; I jl.-bf, not much dtsunt from an Irish howl ; 

' ' - . .* "'^'^^ ^'^"^'y daggered. Affectation of beaut)^ 

-'.- i:.^'.jr, puts a hoe woman by turns into ajl sorts of 

: -.rtas, appcaninccs,and altitudes, but amiable ones. She 

-r- . -Ls, by ait, or rather by awkwardness, (for true art 

^orxtt-Is iiscJf) all that nature liad done for her. Nature 

formed her almost an aagel, and she, with uifinite pains, 

n.akes herficlf a monkey. Therefore, this species of af- 

fccuiion is easily imitated, or taken oflT. Make as many, 

ar.d as ugly grimaces, motions and gestures as can be 

luadc ; and take care that nature never peep out ; and 

)ou represent coquetish affectation to the life. 

^Vo//j, appears by yawning, dozing, snoring, the head 
d^inglmg sometimes lo one side,some times to the other, 
the arm sand legs stretched our, and every sinew of the 
boc!y unstrung, the.eycs heavy or closed ; the words, if 
any, crawl out of the moulh, but half formed, scarce au- 
dible to any ear, and broken off in the middle by power- 
ful I sleep. ' 

People who walk in their sleep, (of which our inimita- 
ble Sl:.t!vespcare bas in Jus tragedy of Macbeth, drawn 
(juta i\uc scene)are said to have thelreyes open; though 
they are not the'more for that, conscious of an7 thin^ 
bill ilie dream, which has got possession of their imagin- 
u.ioi:. 1 never saw one of those persons ; therefore cau*- 
noi describe Ihcir manner fr-om nature ; but I suppose, 
ihcir speech is pretty much like that of persons dream- 
ing in iiriicubte, incoherent, anil very difTercnt, in its 
tone, from what it is when waking. 

y/;Jcu'/far/o\'jshowsitsclf by the eyes h^df shot, siccpr, 

stupid, inllAmcd, An idiot smi!c, a ridiculous surliness, 

or affected bravado, disgraces the bloated c^^uaicniace, 

^cn^tumbles out nonsense in heaps, wiiho:st 

u^h for any ear to take it in- ani u-:« cr- 

if it could be taken in. Tne Le^i ^cc =:5 

e neck. The arn^ ding-Ie l:oru ^' c 

hey were almost cut airiT, ii^i ;;.-; c r^ 

gs toiter aad bend at the kaces^ as 'xz- r 



td sink under the weight of the reeling bodf • And a 
general incapaciljr, corporeal and roentalf exhibits hu- 
man nature sunk below threH>nital. 

wiAj'rr,(yioleRt) or rage, expresses itself with rapiditf, 
ioterruption,noise,harshness and trepidation. The neck 
siretcked out ; the head forwardi often nodding and 
shaking in a menacing manneri aginst the object of the 
passion. The eyes red, inflamed, ^taring, rolling, and 
sparkling ; the eyebrows draw down ot cr them ; and 
the forehead wrinklcdinto clouds. The nostrils stretch* 
ed wide ; cyery vein swelled } erery muscle strained ; 
the breast heaving and the breath fetched hard. The 
mouth.open, and drawn on each aide toward the cars, 
shewing the teeth, in a gnashing posture. The face 
bk>ciied, pule, red, or somt^times almost black. The feet 
sumping ; the right arm often thrown out, and racnac- 
"ing with the clenched fist shaken, and a general and vio- 
lent agitation of the whole body. 

Pcevhhness^ or ill nature, is a lower degree of anger; 
andis ihereforc expr*:scd in the above manner, only 
mere moderate; with half sen tences,and broken speech* 
cs, uttered hastily; the upper lip drawn up disdamfully ; 
the eyes squint upon the object of displeasure. 

iViu/ice, or spite, sets the jaws, or gnashes with the 
teeth ; sends blasting flashes from the eyes ; draws the 
mouth toward the ears ; clenches both fists, and bends 
the elbows in a straining manner* The tone of voice 
and expression, are much the same with that of anger ; 
but the pitch not so loud. 

Envyy is a little more moderate in its gestures ; than 
malice ; but much the same In kind 

Revenf^e^ expresses itself as malice. 

Cruelty, (Sec Anger ^ Aversion, J4«//rff, and the other 
irascible passions.) 

Comfilaining<i as when one is under violent bodily pain, 
distorts the features; almost closes the eyes ; sometimes 
r»ses them wishfully ; opens the mouth ; gnashes with 
the teeth $ draws up the upper lip ;. draws down the . 
liead upon Che breast, and the whole body together. 
The arms are violently bent at the elbows, and the fists* 
fttroagly clenched. The voice isutteredin g^roans,. la^- 
4.** 
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mentaiions, and violent screams. Extreme torture 
produces fainting and death. 

Fatigue, from severe labor, gives a general languor to 
the whole body. The countenance is dejected. (See 
iiritf,) The arms hang listless ; the body, if sitting, or 
lying along, be not the posture, stoops, as in old age, 
'See Dotage.) The legs, if walking, are dragged heavi- 
ly along, and seem at every step ready to bend under the 
weight of the body. The voice is weak, and the words 
hardly enough articulated to be understood. 

Averaion^ or hatred, expressed to, or of any person or ' 
thing, that is odious to the speaker, occasions hb draw-, 
ing back, as avoiding the approach cf what he hates; the 
hands, al the same timejthrown out spread, as if to keep 
it off. The face turned away from that side toward 
which the hands are thrown out'; the eyes looking an- 
grily and asquint the same way the. hands are directed ; 
the eyebrows drawn downwards ; the upper lip disdain- 
fully drawn up ; but the teeth set. The pilch of the 
voice loud ; the tone chiding, and*^unequal, surly, vehe^- 
•ment. The sentences short, and abrupt. 

Commendation^ or approbation, from a superior, puts 
on the aspect of love,(excluding Desire and Resfiecty^wA:* 
expresses itself in a mild tone of voice ; the arms gently 
spread ; the palms of the hands toward the person ap- 
proved. Exhorting, or encouraging, as of an army by 
a general, is expressed with some part of the looks and 
actions of caurage. 

Jeaiouiy, would be jikely to be well expressed by one> 

who had often, seen prisoners t«rturedin the dungeons of 

iheinqudtionTor wlio hud seen what the dungeons of th& 

^JfflM&ilion are the bc^t earthly emblem of; 1 mean hell. 

^H^H^xl to beini^ in the Pope^^ or ia Satan's prison, is 

^^ ^^tture of bim who is possessed with the spirit of* 

^^^ ^j. Being a mixture uf passions directly contrary 

^^H| ianoiherithe pinion, whose soul is the seat of such" 

p^T ^^^^ ft^d tumult, mu&t be in as much greatermisery^ 

/Prometheus, with the vulture tearing his liver, as 

^/in^ of the mind are greater than those of the body^ 

^^H|ls a ferment of iovt^ hatred^ /lofiey fear , shamef 

^^^■^ u:/: : cion^^riffip ity j envy^fi ride^ragLCjcruclty^ven^ 

Ml. 
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^eancci madnes8f2indi(ihero be any other tormenting' 
passion^ which can agitate the human mind. Therefore 
to express jealousy well^ requires that one know how to 
represent justly all these passions by turns. (See Love^ 
Hatred J Sec.) And often, several of them together. Jeal- 
oDsy shews itself by re&tlessness,peevishness,thoughtful- 
ness, anxiety, absccnce of mind. Sometimes it bursts out 
in piteous complaint,aiid weeping; then a gleam of hopei 
that all is yet well, lights up the countenance into a 
momentary smile. Immediately the face clouded with 
a general gloom, shews the mind overcast again with 
horrid suspicions and frightful imaginations. Then the. 
arms are folded upon the breast; the fists violently clench- 
ed ; the rollings bloody eyes dart fury. Ife hurries ta. 
and fro ; he has no more rest than a ship in a troubled 
sea, the sport of winds and waves. Again, he composes, 
himself a little to reflect on the charms of ibe suspected 
person. Sh^ appears to his imagination like the sweet-* 
ness of the rising dawn. Then his monster breeding fan-.- 
cy represents her as false as she is fair. Then he roars* 
out as one. on the rack, when tlie cruel engine rends ev- 
ery joint, and every sinew bursts. Then he throws him- 
self on fbc ground. He beats his head against the pave- 
ment. Then he springs up, and with the look and ac- 
tion of a fury, bursting hot from the abyss, he snatches- 
the instrumem of death, and after ripping up the bosonv 
of the loved, suspected, hated, lamented lair one, her 
stabs himself to the. heart, and exhibits a striking proof, 
how terrible a creatui*e a. puny mortal is, when agitat-r 
ed by infernal passiqn. 

Dotage^ or infirm old age^shews^ itself by talkative- 
ness; boasting of the past, hollo wness of eyesand cheekSf ^ 
dimness of sight, deafness, tremor of voice, the accents, 
through default of teeth>scarceintelli^:ible ; hams weak,< 
knees Cottering, head paralytic, hollow coughing, fre-k 
quent expectoration,; breathless wheezing, laborious 
groaning^ the body stooping under the iiisupportabler 
load of years which soon shall crush it into the dust^ 
from whence it had its origin 

FtiUyy that is of a natural idiot, gives the face an habit- 
ual thoughtless, brain less. grin« The eyes dance from.oh-£- 
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ject to object) without ever fixing steadily upon my one. 
A thousand different and incoherrent passions, looks, 
gestures, speeches and absurdities, are played off every 
moment. * 

BUtractionj opens the eyes to a frightful wideness ; 
rolls them hastily and widely from object to object ;: dls- 
toru every feature ; gnashes with the teeth ; agitates all • 
parts of the body ; rolls in the dost; foams at the 
mouth ; utters with hideous bellowings, execrations, 
blasphemies, and all that is fierce and outrages ; rush- - 
es furiously on all who approach ; and if not restrained, 
tears its own fiesh and destroys itself. 

Sickneatj has infirmity and feebleness in every motion 
and utterance. The eyes dim and almost closed; cheeks 
pale and hollow ; tiie jaw fetllen ; the head hung down, 
as if too heavy to be supported by the neck. A genieral 
inertia prevails. The voice trembling ; the utterance 
through the nose ; every sentence accompanied with a 
groan ; the hand shaking, and the knees tottering under 
the body ; or the body stretched helpless on the bed. 

/VifmiTt^, produces a sudden relaxation of all that 
holds the human frame together, every sinew and liga- 
ment unstrung. The color flies from the vermilHon. 
cheek ; the sparkling eye grows dim. Down the body 
4rops, as helpless and senseless as -a mass of clay, to 
which by its color and appearance, it seems hastening 
to resolve itself.. Which leads me to conclude with 

J}eatAj the awful end ci all fiesh ; which exhibits 
nothing in appearance different from what 1 have been 
just describing ; for fainting continued ends in death ;a 
subject almost too serious to be made a matter of arti- 
ficial imitation. 

Lower degrees of every passion are to be expressed 
by more moderate exertions of voice and gesture, as ev 
ery public speaker's discretion will suggest to him., 

Mixed passions, or emotions of the mind, require a 

mixed expression. Pity^ for example, is composed of. 

grief and love, (t is therefore evident that a correct 

speaker must, by his looks and gestures, and by the 

ine and pitch of his voice, express both grief and love, 

^x^ressing£i^; and so of^he rest.. 
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Teis.to be remembered, that the action, in expressing^ 
th^ varioiM humours and passions^for which I have here 
^▼en rules, is to be suited to the age, sex, condition and 
eircumstancesof the character* Violent anger, or raget 
for example,i8 to be expressed with great agitation, (See 
Anger) but the rage of an infirm old man, of a woman, 
and of a youth, are all difierent from one another, and 
from that of a man in the flower of his age, as efery 
speaker's discretion will suggest. A heromay shew fear 
or sensibility of pain ; but not in the same manner as a 
girl would express those sensations. Grief may be ex- 
pressed by a person reading a melancholy story, or a 
description in a room. It may be acted upon the stage. 
It may be dwelt upon by the pleader at the bar ; or it 
may have a place in a sermon. The passion is still 
grief. But the manner of expressing it will be diifer- 
ent in each of the speakers, if they have judgment. 
A correct speaker does not make a movement of limb, 
or feature for whioh he has not a reason. If he address- 
es heaven, he looks upward, if he speak to bis fellu\v- 
creatures, he looks round upon them. The spirit of 
what he says, or is said to him, appears in his look. If 
he expressses amazement,or would excite it,he lifts up 
hia bands and eyes. If he invites to virtue and happi- 
ness, he spreads his arms, and looks benevolent. . If he 
threatens the vengeance of heaven against vice,he bends 
his eyebrow into wrath, and menaces with his arm and 
countenance. He does not needlessly saw the atr with 
his arm, nor stab himself with his finger* He does not 
clap his right hand upon his breast, unless he has occa- 
sion to speak of himself, or to introduce conscience, or 
somewhat sentimental. He does not start back, unless 
he wants to express horror or aversion* He does not 
come forward, but when he has occasion to solicit. He 
does not raise his voice, but to express somewhat pecu- 
liarly emphatical. He does not lower it, but to contrast 
the raising of it. His eyes, by turns, according to the 
humor of the matter he has to express, sparkle fury.; 
brighten into joy ; glance disdain ; melt into grief ; 
frown disgust and hatred ; languish into love ; oj glaro 
distraction.. 
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RULES reafiectUtg ELOCUTION;. 

[Extracted from Walkbr's Speaker.] 

RULE L 

Let your Articulation de Deatinct and Deliberate, 

jSl good articulation consists in giving a clear an<^ 
full utterance to the several simile and complex soqnds.: 
The nature of these sounds, therefore, ought to be well 
understood ; and much pains should be taken to discov*- 
er and correct those faults in articulation, which though 
often ascribed to some defect in the organs of speech, 
are generally the consequence of inattention or bad ex- 
ample. Many of these respect the sounding of the con* 
aonaots, ^ borne cannot pronounce the letter /, and oth- 
ers^ the aimple sounds r, «, thi tAi others generally 
omit the aapirate fu TIicss faults may be corrected, by 
reading sentences, so contrived as often to repeat the 
faulty sounds, and by guarding against them in familiar 
oonvetsation* 

Other defects in articulation regard the complex 
sounds, and consist in a confused and cluttering pronun* 
elation of words. The most effectual methods of con- 
quering this habit, are, to 'read aleud passages chosen 
for the purpose (such for instance as abound with long 
and unusual words, or in which many short syllables, 
come together) and to read, at certain stated times, 
much slower than the sense and just speaking would 
require* Almost all persons, who have not studied the 
art of ^peaking, have a habit of uttering their words so 
rapidly} that this latter exercise ought generally to be. 
made u&e offer a considerable time at first ; for where 
there is a uniformly rapid utterance, it is absolutely im- 
losaible that there should be strong emphasis, natural, 
ones. Or any just elocution. 

Aim at nothing higher, till you can read distinctly 
and deliberately. 

' Learn to speak slow, all other graces, 
Will follow in their proper places,, 
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RULE II. 

Xtt your pAONUNCxAtxoN be Bold and Forcible. 

AN insipid flatness and languor is almost the iini?er- 
sal fault in reading, and even public ^eakers often snf* 
fer (heir words to drop from their lips with such a fidnt 
and feeble utterance, that they appear neither to under* 
stand or feel what they say themselves, nor to have any 
desire that it should be understood or felt by their audi- 
ence. This is a fundamental fault ; a speaker without 
energy is a lifeleas statue. 

In order to acquire a furclble manner of pronouncing 
your words, inure yourself while reading, to draw in as 
much air^as your lungs can contain with ease, and toes« 
pel it with vehemence, in uttering these sounds which 
require an emphatical pronunciation ; read aloud in the 
open air, and with all the exertbn you can command; 
preserve your body in an erect attitude while you are 
speaking; let all the consonat sounds be expressed with 
a full impulse or percussion of the breath, and a forcible 
action of the organs employed in forming them ; and let 
all the vowel sounds, have a full and bold utterance. 
Practice these rules with perseverance, till yoir have 
acquired strength and energy of speech. 

But in observing this rule, beware of running into the 
extreme of vociferation. We find this fault chiefly a- 
mong those, who, in contempt and despite of all rule 
and propriety, are determined to command theattendon 
of the vulgar. These are the speakers, who in Shake* 
speare's phrase, ^^ofiend the j udicious hearer to the soul, 
by tearing a passion to rags, to very tatters, to split the 
ears of the groundlings." Cicero compares such speak* 
ers to cripples, who get on horsebackbecause they can- 
not walk ; they bellow, because they cannot ^peak. 

RULE IIL 

Acquire a comfiasa and variety in thtHeight of your voice. 

THE monotony, so much complained of in puolic 
speakers, is chiefly owingp to ihe neglect of this rule. 
They generally conten' themselves with one certain key 
which they employ on all occasions, and on every aub 
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jcct ; or if they attempt variety, it is only ia proportion 
to the number of their hearers, and the exteat of the 
. places in which they speak ; imagining th^t speaking iii 
a high key, is the same thing as speaking loud ; and not 
observing, that whether a speaker shall be heard or not, 
depends more upon the distinctness and force with 
which he utters his words, than upon the height at 
which he pitches his voice. 

But it is an essential qualification of a good speaker, 
to be able to alter the height, as well as the strength and 
the tone of his voice, as occasion requires. Different 
species of speaking require different heights of voice. 
Nature instructs us to relate a story ,to support an argu- 
ment, to comrband a servant j to utter exclamations of an- 
ger or rage, and to pour forth lamentations and sorrows, 
hot only with different tones, but different elevations of 
voice. Men at different ages oflife, andin different 
situations, speak in very different keys. The vagrant^ 
when he begs ; the soldier, when he gives the word of 
command; the watchman, when he announces the hour 
of the night ; the sovereign, when he issues his edict ; 
the senior, when he harangues ; the lover, when he 
whispers his tender tale, do not differ more in the tones 
which they use, than in the key in which they speak. . 
Reading and speaking, therefore, in which all the varia- 
tions of expression in real life are copied, must have 
continued variations in the height of voice. 

To acquire the power of changing the key on which 
you speak at pleasure, accustom yourself to pitch your 
voice in different keys, from the lowest to the highest 
notes you command. Many of those would neither be 
proper nor agreeable in speaking ; but the exercise will, 
give you such a command of voice as is scari:ely to be 
acquired by any other method. Having repeated thre 
experiment till you can speak with ease at several 
heights of the voice ; read, as exercises on this rule, 
such compositions as have a variety of speakers,or such 
as relate dialogues, observing the height of voice which 
is proper to each, and endeavoring to change themes 
nature directs. 
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In the same composition there may be frequent occa- 
sions to alter the heightof the voice, in passing from one 
part to another, without any change of person, bhake* 
*peare'» « All the world's a stage,*' &c. and his descrip- 
tion of the Queen of the Faries, afford examples of this. 
Indeed every sentence which is read or spoken will ad- 
mit of different elevations of the voice in different parts 
of it ; and on this chiefly, perhaps entirely, depends the 
m elody of pronunciation. 

RULE IV. 

Pbonounce your worda with firofiricty and elegance. 

IT Is not easy indeed to fix upon your standard, by 
which the propriety of pronunciation is to be deter- 
mined* Mere men of learning, in attempting to 
make the etymology of woi*ds the rule of pronunciation, 
often pronounce words in a manner, which brings upon 
tliem the charge of affectation and pedantry. Mere 
men of the world, notwithstanding^ all tlreir politeness, 
often retain so much of their provincial diiilcct, or com- 
mit such errors both in speaking and writing, as to ex- 
olude them from the honor of being the sundard of 
accurate pronunciation. We should perhaps look for 
this standard only among those who unite these two 
characters^and with the correctness and precision of 
true learning combine the ease and elegance of genteel 
life. An attention to such models, and a free inter- 
course with the polite worldt are the best guards against 
the peculiarities and vulgarisms of provincial dialects. 
Those which respect the pronunciadon of words are in- 
numerable, home of the piincipal of them arc— omit- 
ing the aspirate h where it ought lo be used, and insert- 
ing it where there should be none ; Confounding and 
interchanging the -v and «; ;. pronouncing the dipthong 
ou like au or like oo, and ihts- vowel i like oi or e ; and 
cluttering many consonants together without legarding 
the vowels. These faults, and all others of the same 
nature, must be corrected in the pronunciation of a gen- 
tleman, who is supposed to have seen too much of the 
world, to retain ihe pccuUariiies of the district iu which 
he was horn. 

5 
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KVUE V. 
PuovouMCB every word cBmUtingofmore than one aifl^ 
labte with its firofier accent, 

THERE is a necessity for this direction^ because 
inany spe9kers have affected an unusual and pedan- 
tic mode of accenting words, laying il down as a rulcf 
that the accent should be cast as far backwards as possi- 
ble ; a rule which has no foundation in the construction 
of the English language, or in the laws of harmony. 
In accenting words, the general custom and a good car 
are the best guides ; Only it may be observed that ac- 
cent should be regulated, not by any arbitary rules of 
quantity, or by the false idea that there arc only two 
lengths in syllables and that f\vo short syllables are al- 
ways equal to one long, but by the number and nature 
of the simple sounds. 

RULE VI. 
Jn every Sentence, distinguish the more Siohitzcant 

Words by a natural, forcible and varied emjihasism 

EMPHASIS points out the precise meaning of a sen- 
tence, shews in what manner one idea is connected) 
with and rises out of another, marks the several clauses 
of a sentence, gives to every part its proper sound, and 
thus conveys to the mind of the reader the full import 
of the whole. It is in the power of emphasis to make 
long and complex sentence 3 appear intelligible and per- 
spicuous. But for this purpose it is necessary that the 
reader* should be perfectly acquainted with the exact 
construction and full meaning of every sentence which 
he recites. Without this. it is impossible to give those 
inflections and variations to the voice, which nature, re- 
quires ; and ii is for want of this previous study, more 
perhaps than from any other cause,that we so often hear 
persons read with an improper emphasis, or with no 
emphasis at all, that is, with a stupid monotony. Much 
study and pains is necessary in acquiring the -habit of 
just and forcible pronunciation ; and it can only be the 
effect of close attention and Jong practice, to be able 
with a mere glance of the eye, to read any piece with 
good em^ilia^is and goad discretion. 
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Itis another office of emphasis to express the oppo* 
^'on between the several parts of a sentence where the 
Wfli is pointed and antithetical. Pope's Essay on Man, 
and his Moral Essays, and the Proverbs of Solomon, 
will furnish many proper exercises in this species of 
speaking. In some sentences the antithesis is double, 
and even treble ; these must be expressed in readinp;, 
by a Ycry distinct emphasis on each part of the opposl^ 
tion. The fallowing instances are of this kind : 

Anger may glance into the breast of a wise man ; but 
rests only in the bosom of fools. 

An angry man who suppresses his passion, thinks 
worse than he speaks; and an angry man that will chidci 
speaks worse than he thinks. 

Better reign in hell, than serve in heaven. 

He rais*d a mortal to ihe skies ; 
She brought an angel down/ 

Ennphasis likewise serves to ejcpress some particular 
meaning not immediately rising from the words, but 
depending upon the intentton of the speaker, or some 
incidental circumstance. Thoifollowing short sentence 
may have three different meanings," accor<}ing to the dif- 
ferent places of the Emphasis ; Do you intend to go to 
JLnndon tim summer ? 

In order to acquire a habit of speaking with a just and 
forcible emphasis, nothing more is necessary than pre- 
viously to study the construction, meaning and spirit of 
every sentence, and to adhere as nearly as possible to 
the manner in which we distinguish one word from an« 
other in conversation ; for in ^miliar discourse we 
scarce ever fail to express ourselves emphatically, or 
place the emphasis improperly. With respect to artifi- 
cial helps, such as distinguishing words or clauses of 
sentences by particular characters or marks ; I believe 
it will always be found, upon trial, that they mislead, in- 
stead of assist the reader, by not leaving him at full lib- 
erty to follow his own understanding and feelings. 
^ The most common faults respecting emphasis are lay* 
ing so strong an emphasis on one word as to leave no 
p^wer oC. giying;^a partlaular force-, to other words, 
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which, though not equally, are in a certain degree em-' 
phaiical ; and placing the greatest stress on conjunctive 
particles, and other words of secondary importance. 
These faults are strongly characterized in Churchill's 
censure of Mossop. 

With studied improprieties of speech 

He soars beyond the hackney critic's reach, . 

To epithets allots emphatic state. 

Whilst principles, ungrac*d, like lacquies wait ; : 

In ways first trodden by himself exceils 

And stands alone in undeclinables ; 

Conjunction, preposition, adver5, jmn . 

To stamp new vigor on the nervous line.. 

1 n monosyllables his thunders roU , 

He, she, it, akd, we, ye, they, fright the souTr. 

Emphasis is often destroye.d by an injudicious attempt - 
to read melodiously. Agreeable inflexions and easy 
variations of the voice, as far as they arise from^ or are 
consistent with just speaking, are worthy of attention. 
But to substitute one unmeaning tone, in the room of ' 
all the proprieties and graces ot good elocution, and 
then to applaud this nianner) under the appellation of 
7nusrcal speaking, can only be the effect ot great igno- 
rance and inattention, or of a depraved taste. If public 
speaking must be musical, let the words be set to mu- 
sic in recitative, that these melodious speakers may 
no longi^r lie open to the sarcasm: Do you read or sing? 
If you dng^ you sing' very ilL Seriously, it is much to . 
be wondered at that this kind of reading, which has so 
iitile ijierit considered as music, and none at all consid- 
cicd as speaking, should be so studiously practised by 
many speakers, and so much admired by many hearers. 
Can a method of reading, which is so entirely different 
from the usual manner of conversation, be natural and 
right? Is it possible that all the varieties of sentiment 
which a public speaker has occasion to imroduce, 
should be properly expressed by one melodious tone 
and cadence, employed alike on all occasions, and for • 
all purposes ? 
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RiTLE vn.- 

Jtcquirt ajuH Farieti^ o/Pausk and Cadbncb. 

* ONE of the worst faults a speaker can have, is to 
aiake no other pauses, than what he finds bareljr 
Becessary for breathing* 1 know of nothing that such a 
speaker can so properly be compared to> as an alarm 
bell, which, when once set a going, clatters on till the 
weight that moves it is run down. Without pauseSf 
the sense must always appear confused and obscure, 
and often be misunderstood ; and the spirit and ener- 
gy of the piece must be wholly lost. 

In executing this part of the office of a speaker, it will 
by no means be sufficient to attend to the points used in 
printing ; for these arciar from marking all the pauses 
which ought to be made in speaking. A mechanical 
attention to these resting places lias perhaps been one 
chief cause of monotony, by leading the reader to an 
uniform cadence at every full period. The use of 
points is to assist the reader in discerning the grammat- 
ical construction, not to direct his pronunciation. In 
reading, it may often be proper to mike a pause where 
the pTuiier bus made none. Nay, it is very allowable 
for the sake of pointing out the sense more strongly, 
preparing the audience for what is. to follow, or enabling 
the speaker to alter the tone or height of the voice, 
somefiroes to make a very . considerable pause, where 
the grammatical construction requires none at all. In 
doing this, however, it is necessary that in the word 
immediately preceding the pause, the voice be kept up 
in such a manner as to intimate to the hearer that the 
sense is not complcated. Mr. Garrick, the first of speak* 
ers, often observed this rule with great success. This 
particular cxcelence Mi% Sterne has described in bis 
usual sprightly manner, bee the following work, Book, 
VI, Chapter 111. 

Before a full pause it has been customary iii reading 
to drop the voice in an uniform manner ; and iliis has 
been called the cadence.fiul surely nothing can b« nnore 
destructive of all propriety and energy \h\>]k this- habit. 
5» 
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The tones and heights at the cloSeofa sentence ought 
to be infinitely diversified, according to the general na« 
ture of the discourse, and the particular construction 
and meaning of the sentence. In plain narrative, and 
especially in argumentation, the least attention to the 
manner in ^hich we relate a story, or support an argu- 
ment in conversation,will shew, that it is more frequent- 
ly proper to raise the voice, than t» fall it at the end of 
a sentence. Interrogatives, where the speaker seems 
to expect an answer, should almost always be elevated 
at the close, with a particular tone, to indicate that a 
question is asked. Some sentences are so constructed, 
that the last words require a stronger emphasis than.;: 
any of the preceding ; while«iQthers admit of being clos- 
ed with a soft and gentle sound. 

Whercthcre is nothing in the.sense which requires ' 
the last sound to be elevated or emphatical, an easy fall- 
sufficient to shew that the sense is>finished,will be prop- - 
er. And in pathetic pieces, especially those of the \ 
plaintive, tender or solemn kind, the tone of tl|e passion ' 
will often require a still greater cadence of the voice. 
But before a speaker can bcable to fall his voice with 
propiiety and judgmental the. close of a sentence, he 
must be able to keep it from falling and raise it with all 
the variation which the sense requires. The best meth-- 
od of correcting a uniform cadence is frequently to read 
select sentences, in which the style is pointed, and fre- - 
quent antitheses are introduced, and argumentative - 
|)i«ccs pr such as abound with interrogatives. 

MILE VilL 
J.ccomfiany the Emotions andPassiona which your words' 
express^ by corres/iondentTOV^Si hooKS and QEsrvRE,s, 

THERE is the language of emotions and passions 
as welUs of ideas. To express the latter is the pccu- - 
li^r province of words. ; to express the former, nature 
teaches us to make use of ton^s, looks and gestures* 
When anger, fear, }oy,.grlef,'love, or any other active 
passionarises in our minds, we .naturally discover it by. 
the particular manner in which we utter our words ; by 
the features of the countenance, and by other well known, 
signs. And even, when we speak without any of the.; 
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more violent emotion?, some kind of feeling usually ac«- 
eompanies our words, atid this, whatever it be, liath its 
proper external expression. Expression indeed hath 
been so little studied in public speaking, that we seem 
almost to have forgotten the language of nature^ and' 
are ready to consider every attempt to recover it^ as the 
labored and effected effort of art. But nature is always 
the same ; and every judicious imitation of it will al- 
ways be pleasing. Nor can any one deserve the ap« 
pellation of a good speaker, much less of a complete or- 
ator, till to distinct articulation, a good command of 
voice, and just empiiasis, he is able to add the various 
expressions of emotion and passion. 

Ti> entimerate these expressions, and describe them 
in all their variations is impracticable. Attempts have 
been made with some success to analyze the language- 
of ideas ; but the language of sentiment and emotion 
has never yet been analyzed ; and perhaps it is not with- 
in the reach of human ability, to write a philosophical 
grammar of the passions** Or if it were possible in any 
degree to execute this design, 1 cannot think, that from* 
such a grammar it would be possible for any one to in* 
islruct himself in the use of the language. All endeav- 
ors therefore to make men orators by describing to 
them in words the manner in which their voice, coun-^ 
tenance and hands are to be employed, in expressing 
the passions, must in my apprehension, be weak and 
ineffectU'rti. And, perhaps, the only instruction which 
can be given with advantage on this head, la this gener- 
al one : Observe in what manner the several emotions 
or passions are ex {H'essed in real life, or by those who 
have with great labor and taste acquired a power of im- 
itating nature ; and accustom yourself either to follow 
the great original itself, or the best copies you meet 
with, always however, " with this special observanccy 
that you overstep not the modesty of nature." 

In the application of these rules to practice, in order 
to acquire ajust and graceful elocution, it will be ne« 
cessary to go through a regular course of exercises ; 
beginning with such as are most easy, proceeding? 
hy.slow steps la such as. ate. most ,difllcuU» . In th»j 
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choice of thosey the practitioner should pay a particular 
attention to his prevailing defects, whether they regard 
articulation^ command of voice, enopbasis or cadence: 
And he shoold content himself with reading and speak- 
ing with an immediate view to the correcting of bis fun- 
damental faults, before he aimr at any thing higher. 
This may be irksome and disagreeable ; it may require 
much patience and resolution ; but it is the only way to 
succeed. For if a man can nbt read simple sentences^ 
or plain narrative» or didactic pieces, with distinct ar- 
ticulation, just eraphhsis, and proper tones, how can he 
expect to do justice to the sublime descriptions of po- 
etry, or the animated language of the passions ? 

In performing these exercisesi the learnershould dai- 
ly read aloud by himself, and as often as he has an op- 
portunity, under the direction of an instructor or friend.^ 
He should also frequently recite compositions memoriter. 
This method has several advantages: it obliges the 
speaker to dwell upon the idea which he is- to .express^ 
and hereby enables' him to discern their particular 
meaning and force, aiU gives him a previous knowledge 
of the several inflections, emfihasie and tones which the 
words require, . And by taking his eyes from the booky 
it in part relieves him from the iiifluence of the school-* 
boy iiabit of reading in a different key and tone from 
that of conversation ; and gives him greater liberty to 
attempt the expression of the countenance and gesture. 

It were much to be wished, that all public speakers 
would deliver their thoughts^nd sent! mcnts,either from - 
memory or immediate conception : For, besides that 
there is an artificial uniformity which almost always 
distinguishes reading from speaking, the fixed posture, 
and the bending of the head, which reading requires,are 
inconsistent with the freedom, ease and variety of just 
elocution But If this is too much to l?e expected, es- 
pecially from preachers, who have so much to compose, 
and 2irc so often called upon to speak in public ; it is 
however extremely desirable, that they should make 
themselves so well acquainted with their discourse as 
to be able with a single glance of the eye, to take in scv-»-- 
esal clauses, or the whole of a senteoce» . . 
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LAN's chief good is an upright miod^. which no- 
earthly power can hestowi or take from him. 

We ought to distrust our passions, even when they 
apipear the most reasonable. 

It is idle as well as absurd to impose our opinions up* < 
on others^ The same ground of conviction operates dif* 
ferenily on the same man in different circumstances^ 
and on different men in the sii^me circumstances. 

Choose what is most fit ; custom wilt make it the 
most agreeable. 

A cheerful countenance betokens.a good heart 

Hypocrisy is a homage that vice pays to virtue. 

Anxiety and constraint are the constant attendants of 
pride. 

Men make themselves ridiculous, not so much by the 
qualities they have> as by the affectation of those they 
have not. 

Nothing blunts the edge of ridicule so effectually as 
good humor. 

To say little and perform much, is the characteristic 
of a great mind. 

A man who gives his children a habit of industry, 
provides for them better than giving them a stock of. 
money. 
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IT. 

OUR good or bad fortune depends greatly on the- 
choice we make of our fnends* 

The j^oong are slaves to noTelty, the old to custom. 

No preacher is so successful as time. It gives a turn . 
of thought to the aged, which it was impossible to in- 
spire while they were young. 

Every man, however little, makes a figure in his own - 
eyes.^ 

Self-partiality hides from us those very faults in our- 
selves, which we see and blame in others. 

The injuries we do, and those we sufEcir, are seldom ^ 
weighed in the same balance. 

Men generally .put a greater valne upon the favors ^ 
they bestow, than upon those they receive. 

He who is puffed up with the first gale of prosperity, 
will bend beneath the first blast of adversity. 

Adversity borrows its sharpest sting from our impa* 
tience* 

Men commonly owe their vlrt^ie or their vice, to ed- ^ 
ucation as much as to nature. 

There is no such fop as my young master, of his lady ^ 
iDother'i^ making. She blows him up with self conceit 
and there she stops. Shemadies a man of him at twelve, 
and a boy all his life after. 

An infalliable way tomake your child miserable, is to , 
satisfy all his demands. Passion swells by gratifica- 
tion ; and the impossibility of satisfying every one of - 
his desires will oblige youio stop short at last, after he 
haa become headstrong. 

in. 

WE esteem most things according to their intrinsic 
merit ; it is strange man should be an exception. We 
prize a horse' for his strength and courage, not for his v 
furniture. We prize a man for his sumptuous pajace, ' 
his great train, his vast revenue i yet these are his fur- 
• luture, not bis mind. 
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The true conTcniences of life are common to the kbg 
ivith his meanest subject. The king's sleep is not 
sweeter, nor his appetite better. 

The pomp which distinguishes the great man from 
the mob, defends him not from the feTer, nor from grief* 
GiTC a prince all the names of majssty that are found in 
a folio dictionary, the first attack of the gout will make 
him forget his palace and his guards* If he be in choler, 
^will his princedom prevent him from turning pale, ami 
gnashing his teeth like a fool ? The smallest prick of a 
nail, the slijjhtest passion of the soul* is capable of^ ren- 
^dering inMj>id the monarchy of the workl. 

Narrow minds think nothing right that is aboTO their 
• own capacity. 

Those who are the most fiiulty, are the most prone 
to find fault in others. 

The first and most important female quality b sweet- 
Dess of temper. Heayen did not give to the female sex 
insinuation and persuasiony in order to be surly ; it did 
not make them weak in order to be imperious ; it did 
not give them a sweet voice in order to be employed in 
scolding ; it did not provi&e them with delicate features 
>in order to be disfigured with anger. 

L«et fame be regarded, but conscience much more. 
It Is an empty joy to appear better than you are ; but a 
great blessbg to be what you ought to be. 

LiCt your conduct be. the result of deliberation, never 
of impatience. 

In the conduct of life, let it be one great aim to show 
that every thing you do proceeds from yourself, not 
from your passions. Chrysippus rewards in joy, chas- 
tises in wrath, doth every thing in passion- No person 
stands in awe of Chrysippuswuo person is grateful to 
him. Why ? Because it is not Chrysippus who acts, 
but his passions. We shun him in wrath, as we shun a, 
wild beast ; and this is all the authority he hath over us. 
Indulge not desire, at the expense of the slightest ar- 
ticle of virtue ; passonceits limits,and you fall headlong 
into" vice. 

Examine well the counsel that favors your desires. 
The gratification of desire is sometimes the worst 
V thing that can befal us* 
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IV. 

XO be angry, is to punish myself for the fault of a- 
'-HQthcr. 

A word dropped hj chance from your friend, offends 
• your delicacy. Avoid a hasty reply; and beware of 
opening your discontent to the firat person you meet. 
When you are cool it will vanish, and leave no impres- 
sion. 

The most profitable^revenge, the most rational, arid 
the most pleasant, is to make it the interest of the inju- 
rious.person, not to hurt you a second time. 

it was a saying of Socrates, that we should eat and 
drink in order to live ; instead of living as many 4o, In 
^order to eat and drink. 

Be moderate in your pleasures, that your rUish for 
them msiy continue. 

TTime is requisite to bring great projects to maturity. 

Precipitation ruins the best contrived plan ; patience 
ripens the most difficult. 

When we sum up the miseries of life, the grief be- 
stowed on trifles makes a great part of the account 4 
trifles which, neglected, are nothing. How shameful 
such a weakness. 

The pensionary de Witt being asked how he could 
transact such a variety of business without confusioDi 
answered, that he never did but one thing at a time. 

Guard your weak side from being known. If it be 
attacked, the best way b to join in the attack. 

Francis I, consulting with his generals how to lead 
bis army over the Alps, into Italy, Amarel, his fool, 
sprung from a comer, and advised him to consult rather 
•how to bnng it back. 

The best practical rule of morality is, never to do 
but what we are willing all the woHd should know. 

Solicitude in hiding failings makes them appear the 
greater. It is a safer and easier course, frankly to ac- 
knowledge them. A man owns that he is ignorant ; 
we admire his modesty. He says he is old ; we scarce 
think him so. He declares himself poor.; we do not 
believe it* 
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, When you descant on the faults of others, consider 
whether you be not guilty of the same. To gain knowl- 
edge of ourselves^ the best way is to convert the imper* 
fecuoQS of others, into a .mirror, for discovering our own. 

Apply yourself more to acquire knowledge than to 
show it. Men commonly take great pains to put off 
the little stock they have ; but they take little pains to 
acquire more. 

Never suffer your courage to be fierce, your resolu- 
iidn obstinate, your wisdom cunning, nor your patienee 
«uUen. 

To measure all reason by our own, is a plain act of 
injustice ; it is an encroachment on the c^)mmon rights 
of mankind. , * 

If you would te^oh secrecy to others, begin with 
yourself. How can you expect another will keep your 
secret, when yourself cannot ? 

A man's fortune is more frequently made by his 
tongue, than by his virtues ; and more frequently crush- 
ed by it, than by his vices. 

V, 

E.yEN self interest is a motive for benevolence. 
T14ere are none so low, but may have it in their power 
to return a good office. 

To deal with a nian, you must know his temper, by 
which you can lead him ; or his ends, by which you can 
persuade him ; or his friends, by whom you can govern 
him. 

The first ingredient in conversation is truth ; the next 
good sense ; the third good humor ; the last, wit* 

The great error in conversation is, to be fonder of 
speaking than of hearing. Few siiovv more complais- 
ance than to pretend to hearken, intent all the while up- 
on what they themselves have to say, not considering, 
that to seek one's own pleasure, so "passionately, is not 
the way to please others. 

To be an Englishman in London, a Frenchman in 
Paris, a Spaniard in Madrid, is no easy mailer, and yet 
it is necessary. 

6 " 
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A man entirely vithout ceremony has need of great 
merit* 

He who cannot bear a jest, ought never to make one. 

In the deepest distress^ virtue is more illustrious 
than vice in its highest prosperity. 
. No man is so foolish but he may give good counsel at 
a time ; no man so wise but he may err, if he take no 
counsel but his own. 

He whose ruling passion is love of praise, is a slave 
to every one who has a tongue for detraction. 

Always to indulge our appetites, is to extinguish 
them. Abstain, that you may enjoy. 

To have your enemy in your power, and yet to do 
him good, is the greatest heroism.. 

Modesty, wereittobe re commeiVfed for nothing else, 
leaves a man at ease, by pretending to little, whereas 
vain glory requires perpetual labor, to appear what one 
is not. If we have sense, modesty best sets it off; if 
not, best hides the want. 

When, even in the heat of dispute, I yield to my an- 
tagonist, my victory over myself is more illustrious 
than over him, had he yielded to me. 

The refined luxuries of the table, besides enervating 
the body, poison that very pleasure they are intended to 
promote ; for, by soliciting the appetite, they exclude 
the greatest pleasure of taste, that which arises from 
the gratification of hunger, 

VI. The l^ox and the Goa(.-*^Doushnx*^¥iLnL%», 

A FOX and a goat travelling together, in a very sul- 
try day, found thenvselves exceedingly thirsty ; when 
looking round the country in order to discover a place 
where they might probably meet with water, tliey at 
length descried a clear spring, at the bottom of a well. 
They both eagerly descended ; and having sufficiently 
allayed their thirst, began to consider how they should 
get out. Many expedients for that purpose^ were mu-^ 
tually proposed and rejected. At last, the crafty Fox 
cried out with great joy— I have a thoughjt just struck 
into my mind ; which, I am confident, will extricate us 
-^utofourdfiiculty : Do you, said he to the Goat^ on- 
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ly rear fourself up upon your bind legs, and rest your 
fore feet against the side of the well. In this posture i 
vriU climb up to your bead, from wiiich 1 shall be able 
vrith a spring, to reach the top ; and when 1 am once 
there, you are sensible it will be very easy for tne to puil 
you out by the horns. The simple Gout liked the pro- 
posal well) and immediately placed himself as directed ; 
by means of which, the Fox, withoui much difTicuhy, 
gained the top. And now, said the Goat, give me ihc 
assistance you promised. Thou old fool, replied the 
Fox, hadst thou but half as much brains as beard, thou 
wouldst never have believed that 1 would hazard my 
own life to save thine. However, 1 will leave wiih ihee 
a piece of advice, which may be of scnice to thee hcie- 
after, if thou shouldst have the good fortune lo make 
thy escape : Never venture inio a \»cll apjain^ before 
thou hast well considered how to get out of it. 

Vll.— T//C Fox and the Stork.— Ib. * 

THE Fox, though, in general more inclined to rogue- 
ry than tvit, had once a strong inclination to play the 
wag with his neighbor the Stork. He accordingly in* 
vited her to dinner in great form ; but when it came up- 
on the tablcy the Stork found it consisted entirely of dif- 
ferent soups, served op in broad shallow dishes, so that 
she could only dip in the end of her bill, but could not 
possibly satisfy her hunger. The Fox lapped it up 
very readily ; and every now and then, addressing him- 
self to bis guest, desired to know how she liked her en- 
tertainment ; hoped that every thing was seasoned to 
her rafnd ; and protested he was very sorry to see her 
eat so sparingly. The Stork perceiving she was played 
upon, took no notice of it,but pretended to like every dish 
extremely ; and, at parting, pressed the Fox so earnest- 
ly to return her visit, that he could not in civility re- 
fuse. The day arrived, and he repaired to his appoint- 
ment; but to his great mortification, when dinner ap- 
peared, he found it composed of minced meat, served up 
iti long narrow necked glasses ; so that he was only, 
tantalized with the sight of what it was impossible for 
iiiro to taste. The Stork thrust in her long bill. and 
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hflped herself ver7 plentifully ; theiii turning to RejT* 
nard, who was eagerly licking the 6utside of a jar^ 
where some sauce had been »pillcd-— I am rery gtad^ 
said she, smiling, that you seem to have so good an ap- 
petite ; I hope you will make as hearty a dinner at my 
table, as 1 did the other day, at yours. Reynard bung* 
clown his head, and looked very much displeased. Najr^ 
Tiay, said the Stork, don't pretend to be out of humor 
about the matter ; they that cannot take a jest should 
never make one. 

Vlll. — ne Court of JDeath-^la- 
DEATH, the king of terrors, was deternained to 
choose a prime minister ; and his pale courtiers, the 
ghastly train of (diseases, were all summoned to attend ; 
when each preferied his claim to the honor of this il- 
lustrious office* Fever urged the numbers he destroy- 
ed ; coW Palsy set forth his pretentions, by shaking all 
his limbs ; and Dropsy,, by his swelled, unwieldy, cr- 
ease. Gout hobbled up, and alleged his great power 
in racking everv joint ; and Asthma*s inabilitylo speak, 
was a strong though silent argument in favour of his 
claim. Stone and Colic pleaded their violence ; Plaguo 
Lis rapid pro<*re&s in destruction ; and Consumpuon, 
Uiout^h slow, insisted that he was sure. In the midst 
of this contention, the court was disturbed with the 
noise of music, dancing, feasting and revelry; when im- 
mediately entered a lady, with a bold lastivious air, and 
a (lushed ami jovial countenance \ she was attended on 
one haiulbyatioop of cooks and bacchanals : and on 
the other by a train of wantoii youths' and damsels, who 
d;mced, half naked, to the softest musical instruments ; 
her name was Intempeuance. She waved her hand, 
and thus addressed the croud of diseases ; give way ye 
sickly band of pretenders, nor dare to vie with my supe- 
rior merits in the service of this great monarch^ Am: 
[ not your parent? the author of your being? do ye 
not derive the power of shortening human life .aim ost 
wholly from me ? Who, then, so fit as myself for this 
important office? The grisly monarch grinned a smile ot 
i^pprobation, placed her at his right hand, and she imme- 
diately became his principal fayo^lt^ and^imeq^inister* 
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IX.— TV/e Partial Judge, — 1b. 

A FARMER came to a neighboring Lawyer, expres- 
sing great concern for an accident which, he said, had 
just happened. One of four oxen, continued he, has 
been gored by an unlucky bull of mine ; and I should be 
glad to know how I am to make you reparation. Thou 
art a rery honest fellow, replied the Lawyer, and wilt 
not think it unreasonsd>le, that i expect one of thy ox- 
en in return, it b no more than justice, quoth the Far- 
mer, to be sure : But, what did 1 say 7—1 mistake. It 
is your bull that has killed one of my oxen* Indeed I 
says the Lawyer ; that alters the case ; I must inquire 
into the afTjtir ; and if-^And iv 1 said the Farmer-.-lhe 
business, I find, would have been concluded without an 
17, had you been as ready to do justice to others, as to 
exact it from them. 

X. — The tTck Lion, the Pqx, and the rr<3//'.— Ib. 

A LION, having surfeited himself with feasting too 
luxuriously on tlie carcase of a wild Boar, was seized 
with a violetit and dangerous disorder. The beasts of 
the forest flocked, in great numbers, to pay their re- 
spects to him upon the occasion, and scarce one was 
absent except the Fox. The Wolf an iUnaturedand ma- 
licious iieast, seized this opportunity to accuse the Fox 
of pride, ing;niti|ude and disafTection, to his mijesty. 
In tiie midst of thh invective, the Fox entered; who, 
having heard part o^the Wolfs accusation, and observ- 
ed the Lion'd countenanc^e to be kin'Ued into wratn, 
thus adroitly excused himsclfiancl retorted upon his ac- 
cuser \ I see many here, who, wi^i mere Up service, 
have pretended to show you tliefc* loyalty ; but, for my 
part, from the moment I heard of your majesty's ill- 
ness, neglecting useless compliments, I employed my- 
self, day and night, to ittq^lre, among the most learned 
physicians, an infallible remedy for your disease, and 
have, ailenpjthhappUy.been inTormed of Q.iCv It is a 
pla>:er made of partofaWoir^'i^iik.ia ta,kjsn sva: ro from hi^ 
6* - ' .. 
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ful form ; and he stood contemplating with silent admi- 
ration the glossy siiioothness of his hair, the blackness 
and regularity of the streaks with which he was marked^ 
the symmetry of his limbs, and above all, the placid 
sweetness of his countenance. What is the name of 
this lovely animal, said he to the keeper, which you 
have placed near one of the ugliest beasts in your 
collection, as if you meant to contrast beauty with de« 
formity? Beware, young man, replied the intelligent 
keeper, of being so easily captivated with external ap- 
pearance. The animal which you admire is called a Ty* 
ger ; and notwithsunding the meekness of his looks he is 
fierce and savage beyond description : I can neither ter- 
rify him by correcdon, nor tame him by indulgence. But 
the other beast, which you despise, is in the highest 
degree docile, affectionate and useful. For the benefit of 
man, he traverses the sandy deserts of Arabia, where 
drink and pasture are seldom to be found ; and will con« 
tinue six or seven days without sustenance, yet still pa- 
tient of labor. His hair is manufactured into cloathing; 
his flesh is deemed wholesome nourishment ; and the 
milk of the female is much valued by the Arabs. The 
Camel, therefore, for such is the name given to this ani« 
mal» is more worthy of your admiration than the Tyger; 
not withstanding the inelegance of his make, and the two 
bunches upon bis back. For mere external b( % ity is of 
little estimation ; and deformity, when associated with 
amiable dispositions and useful qualities, does not pre- 
clude our respect and approbation. 

W\-^Remarkabie instance of Friend%hiji. 

AiiT OF Speaking^ 
DAMON and Pythias, of the Pythagorean sect In 
philosophy, lived in the time of Dionyslus, the tyrant 
of Sicily. Their mutual friendship was ao strong that 
they were ready to die for one another- One of the 
two (for it is not known which) being condemned to 
death by the tyrant, .obtained leave to- go into his own 
country, to settle his affairs, on condition that the other 
should consent to be imprisoned in his stead, and put to 
death for him, if he did not return before the day of 
execution. The attention of every one, and especially 
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of the tfnmt himselfi was excited to the highest pitcbi 
as every body was curious to see what would be the event 
of so strange anaffiiir. When the timio was almost 
elapsed, and he w^ was gone did not appear ; the rash- 
aess of the other, whose sanguine friendship had put him 
upca running so seemingly desperate a hazaurd, was vni* 
versaliy blamed. But he still declared, that he had not 
the least shadow of doubt in his mind, of his friend'is 
&deiity. The event showed how well he knew him* 
He came in due time, and surrendered himself to that 
fete, which he had no reason to think be should escape ; 
and which he did not desire to escape, by leaving hi» 
friend to suffer in his place. Such fidelity softened even 
the savage heart of Dionysitts himself. Ue pardoned 
tbe^condemned ; he gave the two friends to oneanother* 
and begj^ed that they would take himself in (bra third* 

XVI. — Dionysius and Damocte a. -^Ib* 

QIONYSiUS, the tyrant of Sicily, showed hpw fyK 
he was from being happy, even, whilst he abounded lit 
riches, and all the pleasures which riches can procure. 
Damocles, one &f his flatterers, was complimenting him 
upon hia power, his treasures, and the magnificence of 
his royal state, and afiirraing that no monatxh ever was 
greater or happier than he. " Have you a mind Da* 
mocles," ^ays the king,<^to taste this happiness and know 
by experience, what my" enjoyments are, of which yptt 
have so high an idea?" Damocles gladly accepted 
the offer^ Upon which the king ordered that a royal 
banquet should be prepared, and a- gilded couch placed 
for him, covered with rich embroidery, and sideboards 
.loaded with gold and silver plate of immense valu^.^ 
Pages of extraordinary beauty were ordered to wait on 
himattable,andto obey his commands with the greatest 
readiness, and the most profou^ submission. Neither 
ointments^chapletsofflowers, nor rich perfumes were 
wanting. The table was loaded with the most exquisite 
delicacies of every kind. Damocles fancied himself 
amongst the gods. In the midst of all his happiness, 
he sees let down from the roof, exactly over his neck, 
ashelayijadttlginghimselfinstatc, a glittering sword, 
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hung by a Bingle hair. The sight of destruction, thus 
thfeatning him from on high, soon put a stop to his joy 
and revelling. The pomp of his attendance, and the 
glitter of the carved plate gave him no longer any pleas* 
ure. He dreads to stretch forth his hand to the table ; 
he throws o£f thechapbt of roses; he hastens to remove 
from his dangerous situation ; and, at last, begs the king 
to restore him to his former humble condition, having 
no desire to enjoy any longer, such a dreadful kind of 
happiness. 

KVlU-^CAaracter of CataHne.'^SALLVST* 

LUCIOUS CAT ALINE, by birth a Patrician, was,by 
nature, endowed with superior advantages, both bodily 
and mental; but his dispositions were corrupt and wick- 
ed. From his youth, his supreme delight was in vio- 
lence, slaughter, rapine and intestine confusion ; and 

. such works were the employment of his earliest years. 
His constitution qualified him for bearing hunger, cold 
and want of sleep, to a degree exceeding belief. His 
mind was daring, subtle, unsteady. There was no char« 
acter which he could not assume, and put off at pleasure. 
Rapacious of what belonged toothers, prodigal of his 
own, violently bent on whatever became the object of 
his pursuit. He possessed a considerable share of elo- 
quence, but little solid knowledge. His insatiable tem- 
per was ever pushing him to grasp at what was immod* 
erate, romantic and out of his reach. 

About the time of the disturbances raised by Sylla, 
Cataline was seized by a violent lust of power ; nor 
did he at all hesitate about the means,^86 he could but 
attain hts purpose of raising himself to supreme domin- 
ion. His restless spirit was in a continual ferment, oc- 
casioned by the confusion of his own private affairs, and 
by the horrors of his guilty conscience ; both which he 

. had brought upon himself, by living the life above de- 
. scribed* He was encouraged in his ambitious projects 
by the general corruption of manners,which then prevail- 
ed amongst a people infested with two vices, not less 
opposite to one another in their natures, than mischiev- 
ous in their tendencies : I mean Lus^ury and Avarice. 
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X VIII.— ^vanctf and Luxury. ^^Snorkrovi* 

THERE were two veiy powerful tyrants engaged in 
a perpetual war against each other ; the name of the first 
was Luxury^ and of the second Avarice* The aim of 
each of theniy was no less than universal monarchy 
over the hearts of mankind. Luxury had many gener- 
als under him^ who did him great service : as Pleas- 
ure, Mirth) Pomp and Fashion. Avarice was likewise 
very strong in bis officers^ being ^thfully served by 
Hunger, Industry, Care and Watchfulness ; he had 
likewise a privy counsellor, who was always at his elbow 
and whispiering something or other in his ear : the name 
of this privy counsellor was Poverty. As Avarice con- 
ducted himself by the counsels ef Poverty, his antago- 
nist was entirely guided by the dictates and advice of 
Plenty, who was his first counsellor and minister of 
state, that concerted all his measures for him, and never 
departed out of his sight. While these two g^eat rivals 
were thus contending for Empire, their conquests were 
very various. Luxury got possession of one heart, and 
Avarice of another. The fatfter of the family would of- 
ten rangie himself under the banners of Avarice, and the 
son under those of Luxury. The wife and husband 
would often declare themselves of the two different par- 
ties ; nay, the same person would veiy often side with 
one in his youth, and revolt to the other in old age.' 
Indeed, the wise men of the world stood neuter ; but 
alas i their numbers were not considerable. At 
lengih, when these two potentates had wearied them- 
selves with waging war upon one another, they agreed 
upon an interview, at which neither of the counsellors 
was to be present. It is said that Luxury began the 
parley; and after having represented the endless state of 
war in which they were engaged, told his enemy, with 
a frankness of heart which is natural to him, that be be- 
lieved they two should be very good friends, were it not 
for the instigations of Poverty, that pernicious counsel- 
. lor, who made an 111 use of his ear, and filled him with 
groundless apprehensions and prejudices. To this Av- 
arice replied that he looked upon Plenty* (the first min- 
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isterof his anttgonist) to be a much more destructive 
coonsellor than poverty: For that he was perpetually 
suggesting^pleasures,banishing allthe necessary cautions 
against want, and consequently undermining those prin* 
eiples on which the government of Avarice was found- 
ed. At last, in order to an accommodation, they agreed 
Ttp<lh this preliminary; that each of them should imme* 
diately dismiss his privy counsellor. When things 
were thus far adjusted towards a peace, all other differ- 
ences w^re soon accommodated ; insomuch, that for 
-the future, they resolved to Jive as good friend and coii* 
'federates, and to share between them whatever con- 
quests were made on either side. For this reason we 
now find Luxury and Avarice taking possession of 
the same heart, and dividing the same x>erson between 
them. To which 1 shall only add, that since the dis- 
carding of the counsellors above mentioned, Avarice 
supplies Luxury, in the room of plenty, as Luxury 
prompts Avarice, in the place of Poverty. 

WHEN Hei^^^'^^mf^n that part of his youth, in 
which it was natural for him to consider what course of 
life he ought to pursue, he otie day retired into a desert, 
where the silence and solitude of the place very much 
favored his meditations. As he was musing on his 
present condition, and very much perplexed in himself, 
on the state of life he should choose, he saw two women 
of a larger stature than ordinary, approaching towards 
him* One of them had a very noble air and graceful 
deportment ; her beauty was natural and easy, her per- 
son clean and unspotted, her eyes cast towards the 
groundi with an agreeable reserve, her motion and be- 
haviour full of modesty,aod her taiment as white ai snow. 
The other had a great deal of health and fioridness in 
her countenance, which she had helped with an artificial 
white and red ; and she endeavored to appear more 
graceful than ordinary in her mein, by a mixture of af- 
fectatioD in all her gestures. She had a wonderful con- 
fidence and assurance in her looks, and all the varieiy of 
colors in her dress, that she thought were the most 
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proper to show her complexion to advantage. She catt 
herefes upon herself) then turned them on those that 
were present) to see how they liked her : and often look- 
ed on the figure she made in her own shadow. Upon 
her nearer approach to Uercuiesy she stepped before the 
other lady, who came forward with a regular composed 
carriage ; and running op to himy accosted htm after 
the foHowing manner : 

<< My dear Hercules/' says shey << i find you are rery 
much divided in your thoughts, upon the way of life 
that you ought to choose ; be my friend, and lollow 
me ; I will lead you into the possession of pleasure, and 
outof the reach of pain, and remove you from all the 
noise and disquietude of business, T he affairs of either 
war or peace shall have no power to disturb you. Your 
whole employment shall be to make your life easy, and 
to entertain every sense with its proper gratifications* 
Sumptuous tables, beds of roses, clouds of p^furoes, 
concertsof music, crowds of beauties, are ail in readi* 
ness to receive you. Come along with mc into this 
regionof delights, this world of pleasure, and bid fure- 
weil forever, to care, to pain, to business^'* 

Hercules, hearing the lady talk after this manner, de- 
ttred to know her name ; to which she answered, ** my 
friends, and those who arc welt acquainted with me, 
call me Happiness ; but my enemies, and those who 
would injure my reputation, have given me tihe name 
ofPleasure." 

' By this time the other lady was come up, who ad- 
dressed herself to the young hero in a very different 
manner. 

<^ Hercules," says she,**! offer myself to you, be- 
cause 1 know you are descended from the (;ods, an<] s^ive 
proofs of that descent by your love to vlrtiie, artd ap- 
plication to the studies proper for your age. Tliis 
makes me hope you will gain, both for yourself and 
me, an immortal reputation. But, before I inviie yoa 
into my society and friendship, 1 will be open and sin- 
cere with you, and must lay down this, as an established 
truth, that there is nothing truly valuable which can be 
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purchased without pains and labor. The gods have set 
a.price i^>on eyery real and noble pleasure. . If yoa 
.would gain the favor of the Deity, you must be at the 
pains of worshipping hitn ; if the friendship of good 
men, you must study to oblige them ; if you would be 
honored by your country, you must take care to serve 
it : In short, if you would be eminent in . war or peace^ 
you must become master of all the qualificadons that 
.can make you so« These ase the only terms and condi- 
tions upon which I can propose happiness/' The god- 
dess of Pleasure here broke in upon her discourse: 
" You see," said she, "Hercules, by her own -confession, 
the way to. her pleasure is long and difficult; whereas 
lliat which I propose is short and easy." «< Alas !** said 
the other lady, \vhose vissage glowed with passion,made 
up of scorn and pity,/* What are the pleasures you pro- 
;pose ? To eat before you are hungiy, drink before you 
are athimt, sleep before you are tired ; to gratify your 
appetites before they are raised, and raise such appetites 
as nature never planted. You never heard the most de- 
licious music, which is the praise of one's self ; nor saw 
the most beautiful object, which is the work of one's 
own hands. Your votaries ^pass away their youth in a 
*dream of miuaken pleasures, while they are hoarding 
up anguish, torment and remorse for old age." 

" As for me, Lam the friend of gods and of good 
fnen, an agreeable companion to the artisaii, an house- 
hold guardian to the fathers of families, a patron. and. 
protector of servants, an associate in all true^d gener- 
ous .friendships. The banqtlets of my votaries are never 
costly but always delicious ; for none eat and drink 
at them, whoarenot invitedby hunger and thirsts Their 
slumbers are sound, and their wakings qhecrful. My 
young men have the pleasure of hearinf themselves 
praised by those who are in years 4 and those who are 
in years of being honored by those who are young. In 
a word, my followers are favored by the gods, beloved 
by their acquainunce, esteemed by their country^ 
and after the close of their labors, honored by poster- 
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We kiiow,bjrthe life of this memorable heroytd 
which of those two ladies he gave up his heart ; and I 
believe every one who reads ihis) will do him the jus* 
tice to approve his choice. 

XX.— 4f7// Honeycomb** ^^rc/a/^.— SfectatoB'. 

MY friend, Will Honeycomb, has told me, for above 
this half year, that he bad a great mind to try his hand 
at a Spectator, and that he would fain have one of his 
writings in my works. This- morning T received from 
him the folio wing^.le tter ;u hie h after having rectified 
some little orthographical mistakes^ i shall make a 
present of to the public. 

" Dear Spec— I was about two nights ago in compa* 
»y with very agreeable young people, of both sexesy 
where talking of some of your papers,which are written 

' en conjugal love, there arose a dispute among us^ 
whether there were not mere bad husbaiids in the world 
than bad wives, A gentleman, who was advocate ibr 
the ladies, took this occasion to tell us the story of a fa* 

' mous siege in Germany, wliich 1 have since found re« 
lated in my historical dictionary ; after the following 
manner. When the emperor Conrad ill. had besieged 
Guelphus, Duke of Bavaria, in the city of ilensberg,the 
women, finding^ that the town could not possibly hold 
out long, petitioned the emperor that they might depart 
out of it, with so much as each of them could carry. 
The emperor, knowings they could not eonvey 'away 

• many of their eflPects, granted them their petition; whc» 
the women, to his great surprise, came out of the place 
with every one her husband upon her back. The em- 
peror was so moved at the sight,tliat he burst into tears; 
and after having very much extolled thewomen for their 
conjugal affection, gave the men to their wives, and re* 
cieved the Duke into his favor« 

'<The ladies did not a little triumph at this story; ask<*^ 
ing us, at the same time, whether, in our consciences^ 
we believed, that the men in any town of Great- Britain ' 
would, upon the same ofrer,and atthesame conjuncture) 
have loaded themselves with, their wivesJ Or rather, 
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whether they would not have been glad of such an o{>- 
portunky to get lid of them? To this my very good 
friend, Tom Dappetwit, who took upon him to be the 
mouth of our sex, replied, thatfhey would be very much 
to bUfne, if they would not do the same good office for 
tlie women, considering that their strength would be 
greater, and their burdens lighier. As we were amus- 
ing oorselvea with discourses of this nature, in order to 
pass away the evening, which now began to grow tedi- 
ous, we fell into that laudable and primitive diversion of 
^oesdons and condmaiids. 1 was no sooner vested with 
the regal authority, but I enjoined all the ladies^ under 
pain of my dbpleasure, to tell the company ingenuously, 
in case they had been in the siege above mentioned, and 
had the same offers made them as the good women of 
that place, what every one of them would have brought 
off with her, and have thought most worth the saving. 
Inhere were several merryi answers made to my ques« 
tioitt which entertained us till bedd*ne« This filled my 
mind with such a huddle of ideas, tl.dtupon my gc»Bg 
lo sleep, 1 fell into the following dream :. 
** i saw a town of this island, which shall be namelessj 
invested on every side,and the inhabitants of it so strait- 
ened as to cry for quarter. The general refused any oth- 
er terms than those granted to the above mentioned town 
of Hen$berg,namely,that the marriedwomen mightcome 
out, with what they could bring along with them. Im- 
mediately theciiy gates fie wopen,and a female procession 
»ppeared,multitudes of the sex following one another in 
a row, and staggering under their respective burdens. I 
took my stand upcm an eminence, in the enemy's camp, 
wliich was appointed for the general rendezvous of these 
female carriers, being very desirous to look into their sev- 
epalladings. Thefirstof them had a huge sack upon her 
shoulders, which she set down with great c are ;tl|)on the 
opening of it, when I expected to have seen her husband 
shot out of it, 1 found it was filled with Chinaware. The 
next appeared in a more decent figure, carrying a hand« 
some young fellow upon her back : I could not forbear 
commending the young woman for her conjugalaifectioni 
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when^to my gpreat surpiisei I found that she had left the 
good man at hom^ and brought away her gallant* I 
saw a thirds at some difttance,. with a little withered &ce 
loping over her shouldbTy wbonv 1 could not suspect 
for any but her spouse^ tiil, upon her setting him dowOf 
I heard her call him dear pugi and found hun>-to be her 
fdyorite monkey. A fourth brought a huge bale of 
cards along with her ;4and the iiftb a liologna lapdog ; 
for her huslxjuidi it seems, being a very bulky maui she 
thought it would be less trouble for her to bring away 
Sttle Cupid. The next was the wife of a rich usurer,* 
loaded with a bag of gold; she tolJ us that her spouse was 
very old, and by the course of nature, could not expect 
to li^e long ; and that to show her tender regard for him, 
she had saved that which the poor manlOved better than 
his life* The next came towards us with her son upon 
her bach, who we were told, was the greatest rake In 
the place, but so much the mother's darling, thalshe left 
her husband behind, with a large family of hopeful sons* 
and daughters, for^the sake of this graceless jroutlr* 

<' irwouhl be eodiess to mention the several persons, 
wiih their several loads, that appeared to me in- this 
strS^ge vision. AU^ the place about me wa»eovered 
with packs of ribbaods, broaches, embrolde ry^ and ten 
t^iousand other m^e rials, sufficient to *have famished « - 
whole stfeet of toyshops. One of the women, having 
an husband who was none of the heaviest, was bringing * 
him off upon her shoulders, at the same time that she-- 
carried a great bundle of^Flanders-Iace under her arm 4 
but finding herself so ovet^oaded that she could not save - 
both of them, she dropped the good man, and brought 
away the bundle-, in short, 1 found but one* husbduid 
among this great mountain of bag^^ge^ whorwas a lively 
cobler, that kicked and spurred all ther> whtle- his wife 
was carrying him ofiy' and, as it was said, had* scarce 
passed a day in his-lifc^ \v4thout^giving her- the disci* - 
pline of tho'strap- 

" L cannot* -conclude my letter, dear Spec, withowt 
tirtlin^ thee one very odd whi ti in this my dream. I 
saw^me thouglu, a dozen, womsn employed i:i bringing , 
71^^ 
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off one man i T conld not guess who it should he, tilf, 
tipon his nearer approach^ 1 discovered thy short phiz* 
The women all declared that it was for the sake of thy 
works, and not thy personi that they brought thee off, 
and that it was on condition that thou shouldst continue 
the Spectator. If thou tbinkest this dreatn will fnake 
a tolerable one, it is at thy service, from, dear Specif 
thine, sleeping and wakings ^ 

WitL UOITBYGOMB." 

• The ladies will see by this letter, what 1 have often 
told them, that Will is one of those old fashioned men 
of wit and pleasure of the town, who show their parts by 
railery on marriage, and one who has often tried his 
fortune in that way, without success. I cannot, however, 
dismiss this letter, without observing, that the true sto- 
ry on which it is built, does honor to the sex ; anS tbut> 
in order to abuse them, the writer is obliged to have re- 
course to dream and fiction. 

XXL— *-0» Good ^r^ecfm^.— Chesterfield. 

A FRIEND of yours and mine has very justly defined 
goodbreeding tobe,'<the resultof much good sense, some 
good nature anda little selfdenial,for thesake of others,and 
wilh avie w to obtainihe same indulgence from them.'^Ta^ 
king this for granted(as I thinkit cannot be dispttted)it is 
astonishing to me,tbac any body,who has good sense and 
goodnatureycan essentially iailiQ good breeding. As to the 
modesofityiafteeditheyvary according to persons, placea 
and circunutances, and are only to be acquired by obser* 
vatioQ and experience ; but the substance of it is every 
where and eternally the same. Good manners are, to 
particular societies, what good morals are to society in 
general— their cement and their security. And as laws 
are enacted to enforce good morals, or at leastto prevent 
the Ui effects of bad ones ; so there are certain rules of 
civility, universally implied and receiveditoenforce good 
manners, and punish bad ones. And indeed, there seems 
to me to be less difference both between the crimes and 
punishments, than, at first, one would imagine. The im- 
moral man, who invades another's property^ is justly 
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banged for it ; and the illbred man, who» by his ill man* 
nera^ invades and diaturba the quiet and comforts of 
|>rivate life; i8» bf common consent, aa justly banished 
society. Matoal complaisanceSf attentions^ and sac* 
rifices of little conTenienceS) are as natural an implied 
compact between cirilized people, as protection and o« 
bedience are between kings and subjects'; whoerer, in 
either case, tiplates that compact, justly forfeits all ad* 
Tsntages arising from ie. For my own part, I reallf 
think that, next to the censciousoeas of doing a good ac« 
tion, that of doing a civil one is one of the most pleas* 
ing ; and the epithet which I should coret the mostf 
next to that of ArisUdes, would be that of wellbred* 
Thus much for good breeding, in general ; I will now 
consider some of the various modes and degrees of it« 

Very few, scarcely any, are wanting in the respect 
which they should show to those whom they acknowl* 
edge to be highly their superiors ; such as crowned 
heads, princes, and public persons of distinguished and 
eminent posts, it is the manner of showing that respect 
which is different. The man of fashion and of the 
world, expresses it in its fullest extent ; but naturally, 
easily and without concern : Whereas, a man who is 
not used to keep goodcompany,expresses it awkwardly; 
one sees that he is not used to it, and that it costs him 
a great deal ; but i never saw the worst bred man livings 
guilty of lolling, whistling, scratching his head, and 
such like indecencies, in company that he respected* 
In such companies therefore, the only point to be at- 
tended to is, to show that respect, which every body 
means to show, in an easy, unembarrassed, and graceful 
manner. This is what obseryaiion and experience 
must teach you. 

Inmixedcompanies, whoever is admitted to make 
partofthem, isforthe time at least, supposed to be 
upon a footing of equality with the rest ; and, coiise* 
^uently, as there is no one principal object of awe and 
i*espect, people are apt to take a greater latitude in their 
behaviour, and to be less upon their guard ; and so they 
may, provided it be within certain bounds, which are, 
upon no occasion, to be transgressed. But upon these 
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occasioDSi though no one is entitled to distinguished 
marks of respect) every one claims, and very justly^ 
every mark of civility and good breeding* Ease is al« 
lowed, but carelessness and negligence are strictly for^ 
bidden. If a man accosts you, and talks to you ever so 
dully or frivolously, it is worse than rudeness, is brutal* 
ity, to show him by a ma&ifest inattention to what he>- 
says, that you think him a fool, or a blockhead, and not 
worth healing. It is much more so with regard to 
women, who, of whatever rank they are, are entitled, ia ' 
consideration of their seXf-not only to an< attentive, but 
an officious good breeding., from men. Their little 
wants, likings, dislikes, preferences ,antipathie8 and fan* 
cies, must be officiously attended to, and if possible, ^ 
j^uessed at and anticipated, by a wellbred man. You 
must never usurp to yourself those conveniences and ^ 
gratifications which are of common right, such-as^ the 
best places, the best dishes, &c. but on the contrary, aU 
ways decline, theni yourself and offer them to othersy 
who in their tums will offer thenuto you ; s& that up^ 
on the whole, yoa will in your turn, enjoy your share 
of the common right* It would, be endless for me to > 
enumerate ..all the particular circumstances, in ^hieh a 
wellbred man shows his good breeding,>tnv good compa<- 
ny ; and it would beinjurious^ to you to suppose, that 
your own good sense will not point them out to you ;. 
and then your own good nature will recommend, and 
your self interest enforce the practice. 

There is a. third sort of good breeding^in which-^ 
people^ are the most apt to fail, fnorn. a very mistaken 
notion, that they cannot fail atalL I mean with regard 
to one's most familiar friends and acq uaintance8,or those 
who reully are our inferiors ; and there, undoubtedly, 
Av greater, degree of ease is. not only allowable, but 
proper^ and contrib^^tes much to 4he comforts of .a 
private 80ciaUi£B« E»t ease .and freedom have their 
boundsi which must by no means -be violated, A.cer*- 
tain degree of negligence iind carelessness becomes in«- 
jgiiojus and insulting^ fi^om the reali>r supposed infl^ri^ 
QwHty otlhe gj^rsons ;.and that delightful liberty^ of coa^ 
«fij:9aiioQ,,2iaiQng;^a f&w* fdends)^ is.soDnai£stroy<^d.aaiihi»^- 
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crty often has beeiH by being carried to UcentioQ«netr» 
But example explaios things best ; and 1 irill put a 
pretty strong case. Suppose you and me alone togeth- 
er ; i belioTe you will allow, thai 1 have as good a right 
to unlimited freedom in your company, as either yeu 
er I can possibly have in any other ; and I am apt to 
believe, too, that you would indulge me in that freedom 
as far as any body would. But notwithstanding this* 
do you imagine that i should think there were no 
bounds to that freedom ? I assure you 1 should not 
think so ; and I take myself to be as much tied dowD} 
by a certain degree of good manners to yon, as by oth* 
er degrees of them to other people. The most &miliar 
and intimate habitudes, connexions, and friendships, 
require a degree of good breeding, both to preserve and 
cement them. The best of us have our bad sides i and 
it is as imprudent as it is ill bred, to exhibit them* X 
shall not use ceremony with you ; it would be misplac* 
ed between us j but 1 shall certainly observe that decree 
of good breeding with you, wliicii Is, 111 tne urat piace» 
decent, and which, I am sure, is absolutely necessary^ 
to make us like one another's company long. 

XXll.— -^fiUreM io a young Student.^^Iivox» 

YOUR parents halve watched over your helpless in* 
fancy, and conducted you, with niany a pang, to an age 
at which your mind is capable of manly improvement. 
Their solicitude still continues, and qo trouble nor ex« 
pense is spared, in giving you all the instructions and 
accomplishments ,which may enable you to act your 
part in life, as a man of polished sense and comfirmed 
virtue. You have, then, already contracted a great debt 
of gratitude to thetn. You can pay it by no other meth- 
od, but by using ^operly the advantages which their 
goodness has afforded you* 

If your own endeavors are deficient, it is in vido 
that you have tutors, book, and all the external appa- 
ratus of literary pursuits. You must love learning, if 
you would possess it. In order to love it, you must feel 
its delights; in order to feel its delights, you mostap* 
pljr to it, however irksome at first, closely, constantly, 
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and for a considerable time* If 70U have resolution^ 
enough to do this, you cannot but love learning ; for 
the mind always loves that to which it has been long, 
steadily and voluntarily attached. Habits are formed, 
which render what was at first disagreeable, not onljr 
pleasant but necessary. 

Pleasant, indeed, are all the paths which lead to po- 
lite and elegant literature. Yours then j is surely a lot 
particulaiMy happy. Your education is of such a sort^ 
that its principal scope is, to prepare you to receive a 
refined pleasure during* your life. Elegance, or delica- 
cy of taste, is one of the first objects of classical disci^ 
pline ; and it is^ this fine quality, which opens a new 
world to the scholar's view. Elegance of taste has a 
connexion with many virtues, and all of them virtues 
of the most amiable kind. It tends to i*enderyou, at 
once, good and agreeable. You must, therefore, be air 
•nemy to your own enjoyment, if you enter on the 
disc|pline_which leads to tlie attainment of a classical, 
and liberal education, with reluctance. Value duly the 
opportunities you enjoy, aijd which are denied to thou^ 
sands of your fellow creatures. 

Without exemplary diligence you will make but a 
contemptible proficiency. You may,indeedjpass througk> 
the forms of schools and universities; but you willbring 
nothing away from ihem,of real value. The proper sort 
and degree of diligence, you cannot possess, but by the* 
efforts of your own resolution. Your instt'uctor maf 
indeed confine you within the walls of a school, a cer- 
tain number of hours. Hfc may place books before you, 
and compel you to fix your eyes upon them ; but no* 
authority can chain down your mind. Your thoughta' 
will escape from every external rej^ralnt^ and, "amidst 
the most serious lectures, may be ranging^ in the wild 
pursuits of trifles and vice. Rules, restraints, commands 
and punishments, may, indeed, assist in strengthening 
your rcsolotion ; but, without your own voluntary 
eholce, your diligence will not often conduce to your 
pleasure and advantage. Though this truth is obvious, 
yet it seems to be a secret to those parents, who expect 
to. find their son's improvement increase, in proportioii^ 
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to the number of tutors, and external assiitance which 
their opulence has enabled them to provide. These as- 
ustanceS) indeed^are sometimes afforded^ chiefly^ that 
the young heir to a title or estate may indulge himself 
ia idleness and nominal pleasures. The lesson is con- 
strued to himrand the exercise written for hiroy by the 
prirate tutor, while the hapless youth is engaged in 
some ruinous pleasure^wbich,atthe same tim^ prevents 
him from learning any thing desirable, and leads to the 
formation of destructive habits, which can seldom be 
removed. 

But the principle obstacle to your improvement at 
school, especially if you are too plentifully supplied 
with money,]saperverse ambition of being distinguished 
as ahoy of ^irit, in mischievous pranks, in neglecting 
the ta^sand lessons,. and for crery vice and irregulari- 
ty which the puerile age can admit. Yo will have sense 
-enough, I hope, to discover, beneath the mask of gaiety 
and good nature, that maHgnant spirit of detractioOf 
which endeavors to render the boy who applies to 
books, and to all the duties and proper business of the 
-school, ridiculous. You will se^, by the light of your 
reason, that the ridicule is misapplied* You will dis« 
•cover, that the boys who have recourse to ridicule, are, 
for the most part, stupid, unfeeling, ignorant and vi- 
cious* Their noisy folly, their bold confidence, their 
contempt of learning, and their defiance of authority, 
are for the most part, the genuine effects of hardened 
insensibility. Let not their insults and ill treatment 
dispirit you. If you yield to them, witfc a tame and 
Sbject submisuon, they will not fail to triumph over you 
with additional insolence. Display a fortitude in your 
pursuits, equaLind^ree to the obstinacy in which they 
persist in theirs, l^ur fortitude will soon overcome 
theirs, which is, indeed, seldom any thing more than 
the audacity of a bully. Indeed, you cannot go through 
a school with ease to yourself, and with success, with- 
out a considerable share of courage. 1 do not mean that 
sort of courage which leads to battles and contentions, 
but which enables jrou to have a will of your own, and - 
?tOj»ursu6 what is right, amidlst all the persecutions sd 
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sttrrouddtnc: entiersy ^oncesy and deiraclcyrs. Ridietrle 
is the weapon made use of at school} as well as in die 
world, when the fortresses of virtue are to be assailed. 
Tott wilt effectually repel the attack bjr a dauntless spir- 
it and unyielding perseverance. Though numbers are 
against you, yet, with troth and rectitude on your eide> 
you may, though alone, be eqilal to an army* 

By laying in a store of useful knowledge) adorfttn^ 
your mind with elegant literature, improving end es« 
tablishing your conduct by virtuous principles) you catt- 
not fail of being a comfort to those friends who have 
supported you, of being happy with yourself) and of be- 
ing well received by mankind. Honor and auccess in 
life will probably attend you. Under all circumataiiceaiy 
you will have an internal source of consolation and enter- 
udnment, of which no sublunary vicissitude can deprive 
you. lime will show how much wiser has been your 
choice, than that of your idle companions) who would 
giadly have drawn you into their association) or rather 
into their conspiracy, as it has been called, against geod 
mannersi and against all that is honorable and useful* 
Wbife you appear in society as a respectable and valna- 
fole member of it, they, will, perhaps, have sacrificed 
at the shrine of vanity* pride and extravagance, and 
fiilse pleasure, their health and their sensC) their for- 
tune and their character. ^■'- 

XXill.'^Mvantages qfj and Motives to Cheer/ulneas* 
- Speotator. 

CHEERFULNESS is in the first place the best pro- 
moter of health. Repinings, and secret murmurs of the 
heart) give imperceptible stroked to those delicate fibres 
of which the vital parts are composed, and wear out the 
machine insensibly ; not to mention those violent fer- 
ments which they stir up in the blood, and those irregu- 
lar, disturbed motions which they raise in the animal 
spirits. 1 scarce remember, in my own observation, to 
have met with many old men, or with such) who (to use 
our English phrase) wear weil^ that had not at least a cer- 
tain indolence in their humor, if not a more (ban ordi- 
nary gaiety and cheerfulness of heart. The truth of it 
iS) health and cheerfulness mutually beget each other. 
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with this difference, that we seldom meet with a g^*eat 
degree of health, which is not attended with a certain 
cheerfulness, but very often see cheerfulness where 
there is no degree of heatth. 

Cheerfulness bears the same friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body ; it banishes all anxious care and 
discontent, soothes and composes the passions and 
keeps the soul in a perpetual calm. 

If we consider the world in its subserviency to man^ 
one would think it was made for our use; but if we 
consider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one would 
he apt to conclude, it was made for our pleasure* The 
sun, which is the great soul of the universe, and pro- 
duces all the necessaries of life,hasa particular influence 
in cheering the mind of man,and making the heart glad. 
Those several living creatures which are made for our 
service or sustenance, at the same time either fill the 
woods with their music, furnish us with game, or raise 
pleasing ideas in us by the delighifulness of their appear- 
ance. Fountains, lakes and rivers are as refreshing to 
the imagination, as to the soil through which they pass. 

There are writers of great distinction, who have 
made it an argument for Providence, that the whole 
earth is covered with green, rather than with any 
other color, as being snch aright mixture of light and 
shade, that it comforis and strengthens the eye, instead 
of weakening or grieving it. For this reason, several 
painters have a green cloth hanging near them, to ease 
the eye upon, after too great an application to their 
coloring. A famous modern philosopher accounts for 
it in the following manner : All colors that are more 
luminous, overpower and dissipate the animal spirits 
which are employed in sight ; on the contrary, those 
that are more obscure, do not give the animal spirits a 
safiBcient exercise ; whereas, the rays that produce in 
us the idea of green, fall upon the eye in such a due 
proportion, that they give the animal spirits their 
proper play, and by keeping up the struggle in a just 
balance, excite a very pleasing and agreeable sensation. 
Let the cause be what it will, the efi'cct is certain ; for 
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which reason the poets aseribe to this particular coloTy 
^ the epithet of cheerful. 

To consider furihfSr this doable end in the works (^na- 
ture and how they are at the same time both useful aiM 
entertaining, we find that the tnost important parts in 
. the vegitabte world, are those which are the most 5eau» 
tlful. These are the seeds by which tlie several races 
of plants are propagated and^^ontinue, and which ara 
always lodged in flowers or blossoms. Nature seems to 
hide her principal design, and to be industrious in mak- 
ing the earth gay and delightful, while she is carrying 
on her great work, and intent upon her oi^n preserva- 
tion. The husbandman, after the same manner, is em- 
^ployed in laying out the ^ whole counii7 into a kind of 
garden or landscape^and making everything amile about 
^ him, whilst, in reality he thinks of nothing, butof the 
harvest and increase which is to arise from ix. 

We may further observe bow Providence has taken 
care to keep up this cheerfulness in the mind of man, 
by having formed it after such a manner, as to make it 
capable of conceiving delight from several objects whick 
seem to have very, little use in them ; as from the wild- 
^ness of rocks and deserts^ and the like grotesque parts 
of nature* Those who are versed in phlk>sophy, may 
still carry this consideration higher, bf observing, that 
if matter had appeared to us, endowed only vith those 
real qualities which it actually possesses, it would have 
tsade but a very joyless and uncomfortable figure $ and 
why has Providence given it a power of producing in 
.us such imaginary qualities, as tastes and colors, sounds 
and smells, heat and cold, but that man, while he is con- 
versant in the lower stations of nature, might have his 
nrind cheered and delighted with agreeable sensations ? 
In short, the whole universe is a kind of theatre, filled 
with bbject4s^that either raise in us pleasurc>amusement 
or admiration. 

The reader's own thoughts will suggest to him the 
vicissitudes of day and night, the change of seasons^ 
with all that variety of scenes which diversify the faceof 
nature and fill the mind with a perpetual succession of 
beautiful and pleasing images. 
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I shall not here mention the several Entertainments of 
artf with the pleasures of friendship, books^conversaiion 
and other accidental diveraions of life, because 1 would 
only take notice of such incitements to a cheerful tein* 
pcFy as offer tbcniselves to persons of all ranks and con- 
^ions, and which may suiHciently . siiew us that Provi- 
dence did not design this world should be filled with 
murmurs and repinings, or that the heart of man should 
be involved in gloom and melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this cheerfulness of temper^ as it. 
is a virtue in which our countrymen are observed to bo 
more deficient than any other nation. Melancholy is a 
kind of demon that haunts our island, and often conveys 
herself to us in an easterly wind. A celebrated French., 
novelist, in opposition to those who begin their roman- 
ces with the flowery seasons of the year, enters on his 
story thus : " In the gloomy month of November, when 
the people of England hang and drown themselves, a 
discons^ate lover walked out into the fields,*' &c. 

Everyone ought to fence^against the temper of his 
climate or constitmion, and frequently to indulge in 
himself those condderations which may give himase.- 
renity of mind and enable him to bear up cheerfully, a- 
gaiost those little evils and misfortunes, which are com- 
mon to human nature, and which, by right improvement 
of them will produce a satiety of joy, and uninterruptedly 
happiness. 

At the same time that I would engage my reader to 
consider the world in its most agreeable lights, 1 must 
ovin there are many evils which naturally sprbgup, a- 
midst the entertainments that arc provided for us ; but 
these if rightly considered, ahould be hv from overcast- 
ing the mind with sorrow, or destroying that cheerful- 
ness of temper which I have heen recommending. This 
interspersion of evil with good, and pain wilh pleasure^ < 
in the works of nature, is very truly ascribed, by Mr* 
Locke, in his essay on human understanding, to a mor- 
al reason, in the following words ; 

^^ Beyond all this, we may find another reason why 
God hath scattered up and down several degrees of 
pleaiMire arid p^injii^iE^U the^tbing^s that environ and af- 
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feet 08, and blended them together in almost all that our 
thoughts and senses have to do with ; that we, finding 
imperfectien, dissatisfaction, and want of complete hap- 
piness in all the enjoyments which the creatures can af- 
ibrd us, might be led to seek it ii\ the enjoyment of HiiCf 
with whom there is fulness of joy, and at whose rigfit 
hand are pleasures foreirermore," 



SECTION ir: 

I.-i—rAtf bad jRcaiff r>»— Percival'* Talks 

clULlUShad acquired great credit at Cambridgei by 
his compositions, fhey were, elegant, animated and 
jodicious ; and several prizes, at different times, had 
been adjudged to him. Aa oration which he delivered 
the week before he left the univemityf had been honor- 
ed with particular applause ; and on his return home he 
was impatient to gratify his vanity, and to extend his 
reputation, by having it read to a nu^nber of his father's 
literary friends. 

A party was therefore collected ; and after dinner 
the manuscript was produced. Julius declined the office 
of reader, because he had contracted a hoarseness on his 
journey ; and a conceited young man, with great for- 
wardness, offered his services. Whilst he was settling 
himself on his seat, licking his lips and adjutstng his 
moath, hawking, hemmiogand making other ridiculous 
preparations for the performance which he had under- 
taken, a profound silence reigned through the compi- 
nyr the united effect of attention and expectation. 
The reader at length began ; but his tone of voice was 
so shi4ll and dissonant, his utterance so ve/iement, his 
pronunciation so affected, his emphasis so injudicious, 
and his accents were so improperly placed, that good 
manners alone restrained the laughter of the audience. 
Julius was ail this while upon- the rack, and his arm was 
more than once extended to snatch his composition 
from the coxcomb who deiivered it. But he proceeded 
with full confidence in his owA elocution j uniformly 
overstepping, as^Shakespi^re expresses it| the modes- 
ty^of nature. 

When the oration^ was^oncluded, the gentlemen re- 
turned their thanks to the author; but the compliments 
which they paid him were more expressive of politeness 
and civility, than the conviction o I his mem. indeed, 
tte-beautiesof his composiuon had been converted, by 
8*^- 
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bad readingt into blemishes; and the sense of it rendered 
obscure, and even unintelligible* Julius and his fabler 
could not conceal their Vexation and disappointment ; 
and the guestsi perceiving they laid them under a pain- 
ful restraint withdrew, as soon as decency permitted^ 
to their resnective habitations* 

IL'-^Reaftecf due to Old ^j"^*— -Sfectatob; 

^ IT happened at Athens, during a public representa« 
tion ofsome play exhibited in honor of the common^ 
wealth, that an old gentleman came too late for a place 
suitable to his 'age and quality. Many of the young 
gentlemen who observed the difficulty and confusion he 
was in, made signs to him that they would accommo- 
date him, if he came where they sat The good man 
bustled through the crowd accordingly ; but when he 
came to the seat to which he was invited, the jest was 
to sit close and expose him, as he stood outofcounte* 
nance to the whole audience. The frolic went round 
all the Athenian benches. But on those occasions there 
were also particular placesassigned for foreigners.When 
the good man skulked towards the boxes appointed for 
the Lacedemonians, that honest people, more virtuous 
than polite, rose up all to a man, aitd with the greatest 
vespect, received him among them. The Athenians be- 
ing suddeitly touched with a sense of the Spartan virtue 
ai^ their own degeneracy, gave a thunder of applause ; 
and the old man cried out, « the Athenians understand 
what is good, but the Lacedemonians practise it/' 

tiL— PiV/y to God recommended to the Foun^.— -BxAfftJ 

WHAT I shall first recommend, is piety to God. 
With this I begin, both as the foundation of good mor- 
als, and as a disposition particularly graceful and becom- 
ing in youth. To be void of it, argues a^ cold heart, 
destituteofsomeof the best affections which belong to 
that age. Youth is the season of Warm and gener- 
ous emotions. The heart should then spontaneous- 
ly rise into the admiration of what is great ; glow with « 
the love ofwhat is fair and excellent; and melt at the 
"\covery of tenderness and goodness. Where can 
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any object be found so proper to kindle these affcctionsi 
as the Father of the uniyersei and the Author of all fe- 
licity ? Unmo^d by veneration, can you contemplate 
that grandeur and majesty which* his works every where 
dispky ? Untouched by gratitode, can you view that 
profusion of good) which, in this pleasing season of lifO) 
his beneficent hand pours around you ? Happy in the 
love and aifection of those with whom you are connect* 
ed, look up to the Supreme Being, as the inspirer of 
all the friendship.which has everbeenshewn you by oth- 
ers ; himself your best and your first friend ; formerly 
the supporter of your infancy and the guide of your child 
hood ; now, the guardian of your youth, .and the hope 
of your coming years. View religious homage as a 
natural expression of gratitude to him for all his good- 
ness. Consider it as the service of the God of your £ip 
thers ; of Him to whom your parents devoted you ; of 
Him, whom in former ages,^ your ancestors honored ^ 
and by whom they are now rewarded and blessed in 
heaven. Connected with so many tender sensibilities 
of soul, let religion be with you, not the cold and barren 
offspring of speculation ; but the warm and vigorous 
dictate of the heart. 

IV.^^Medesiy and Dticility.^>AB. 

TO piety, join modesty and docility, reverence to 
your parents, and submission to those who are your su- 
periors in knowledge, in station and in years. De- 
pendence and obedience belong to youth. Modesty Is 
ohe of its chief ornaments ; and has ever been esteemed 
a presage of rising merit* When entering on the career 
of life it is your part not to assume the reins as yet, into 
your hands ; but to commit yourself to the guidance 
of the more experienced, and to become wise by the 
wisdom of those who have gone before you. Of all 
the folies incident to youth, there are none which either 
deform its present appearance, or blast the prospect of 
its future prosperity, more than self conceit, presump- 
tion and obstinacy. By checking its natural progress 
in improvement, they fix it in long immaturity ; and 
frequently produce mischiefs which can never be re- 
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^red. Yet these are vices too commonly .found a- 
mong the foung. Big witli enterprise and elated by 
hdpci they reH)lve to trust to success to none but tbem- 
seives. Full of tlieir own abtliiies, they deride the ad- 
monitions, which are girenthem by their friends, as the 
timorous suggestions of age. Too wise to learn 9 too 
impatient to deliberate,too forward to be restrained! they 
plunge with precipitant indiscretion^ into the midst of*, 
all the dangers with which life abounds, 

v.— ^©ncm/y.-^lB. 

ITls necessary to recommend to yots sincerity aod - 
truth. These are the basis of every virtue. That- 
darkness of character, where we can see no heart ; those .- 
foldings of art, through which no native alTection is al- 
lowed to penetrate, present an object unamiablein everjr* 
season of life, but particularly odious in youth*. Iff 
at an age when the heart is warm, when the emotions^ : 
are strong, and whoa nature is. expected to show herself .: 
free and open, you can already smile and deceive, what . 
are we to look for when you shall be . longer hackneyed ■- 
in the ways of men ; when interest shall have completed ^ 
the obduration of your heart, and experience shall have« 
improved you in all the arts of guile ? Dissimulation in ^ 
youth is the forerunner of perfidy in old age. Its first ap-^- 
p^arance is the fated omen of growing depmvity and fu« 
ture shame. . It degrades parts and learning, obscuresr- 
the lustre of every accomplishment, and sinks you into 
contempt with God and man. As you value, therefore, , 
the approbation of heaven, or the esteem of the world, 
cultivate the love-ef trutfu^ in aU your proceedings, be 
direct and consistent. Ingenuity and candor possess the 
most power ful-c liar m.: They bespeak universal &vor, 
and carry an apology for almost every falling. The 
I>ath of truth is^ plain and safe.path ; that of falsehood 
ii^a perplexing maze. After the first.^departure from . 
sincerity, it is not in your power to stop. . One artifice 
imavoidably leads on to another ; till as the intricsey of <^ 
therlabyrinth increases, you are left, entangled in yourr 
own snare. . Deceit discovers a liule^mind, which siop^-i 
aLtemp^rary e^'Pf dients, without rising jocompifibeos;. 
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sive views of conduct. It betrayuy at the same timey a 
dastardly spirit. It is the resource of oue itho wants 
ioarage to avow his. designs, or to rest upon himself.' 
Whereas, openness of character displays that generous 
boldness which ought to distinguish youth. To set out 
in the world with no other principle than a crafty at« 
lention to interest, betokens one who is destined for 
creeping through the inferior walks of life } but to give 
an early preference to honor above gain, when they 
stand in competition ; to despise every advantage which 
cannot be attained without dishonest arts ; to brook no 
meanness, and to stoop to no dissimulation ; are the in« 
dicationa of a great mind, the presages of future emi- 
nence and distinction in life. At the same time, this 
virtuous sincerity is perfectly consistent with the most 
prudent vigilance and caution. It is opposed to cunning, 
not to true wisdom. It is not the simplicity of a weak 
and improvident, but the candor of an ealars;ed and no« 
ble mind ; of one who scorns deceit, because he accounts 
it both base and unprofitable ; and who seeks no dis* 
guise, because he needs none to hide him. 

YL^^Benevolence and Humanity, ^^Ib» 

YOUTH ia the proper season for cultivating the be* 
nevoknt and humane affections. As a great part^ of 
your happiness is to depend on the connexion which 
you form with others, it is of high importance that you 
acquire^ betimes, the temper and the manners which 
will render such connexions comfortable. Let a sense 
of justice be the foundation ofall your social qualities* 
In your most early intercourse with the world, and even 
in your youthful amusements, letno unfairness be found. 
Engrave on your mind that sacred rule of <^ doing in 
all things to ottiers according to your wbh that they 
should do unto you." For this end impress yourselves 
with a deep sense of the original and natural equality of 
men. Whatever advantages of birth or fortune you pos* 
sess, never display them with an ostentatious supe riority. 
Leave the subordinations of rank to regulate the inter- 
course of more advanced years. At present it becomes 
you to act among your companions as a man with man. 
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Remember faov unknown tayou are the vrctssimdes of 
the i^orld ; and how often they^ or whom ignorant and 
contemptuous young men once looked down wiih scorn^ . 
have risen to be their superiors in future years. Com-- 
passlonisan emotion of which- you o«ght never to be 
ashamed. Graceful in youth is ihe tear of 8ynipathy,iand 
.the heart that melts at the tale of woe. Let not ease and 
Indulgence contract your affections, and wrap you up in 
selfish enjoyment. Accustom yourselves to think of the 
distresses of human life ; of the solitary cottage^ the ^f'^- 
ing parent and the weeping orphan. Never sport with 
pain and disti^ss in' any of your amusements, nor treat 
eren the meanest insect with watitoa cruelty. 

Vll.-^Induttry and JfifiH€ati9n.''^lii^ 

DILIGENCE, industry^ and propers improvement 
•f timC) are material duties of the youngs To no pur* 
pose are they endowed with the best abilities^ if thef . 
want actlirity for exerting them. Unarailiug in thie 
ease, will be every direcUon that can be given them^ ei'i^ 
ther for their temporal or spiritual wel&ire. In youth 
the habits of industry are most easily acquired ; in youth ■ 
the htcentives to it are strongest, from ambition and 
from duty, from emulation and hope, from all thepros«. 
pects which- the begioning of life affords. Ifydead to 
these callst you already Ueaguish in slothful inaction^ 
what will be able to quicken the more sluggish current . 
of adrancing years ? Industry is not only the instrument 
of improvement, but the foundation of pleasure. Noth^ 
ing ts so opposite to true enjoyment of life, as the re* 
laxed and feeble state of an indolent mind. He who is 
a stranger to industry may possess, but he cannot enjoy» 
For it is labor only which gives the relish to pleasure^ 
It is the appointed vehicle of every good man. It is 
the indispensible condition of our possessing a sound 
mind in a sound body.. Sloth is so inconsistent with both ,^ 
that it is hard to determine whether it be a greater foe to 
virtue, or to health and happiness. Inactive as it is in 
itself, its effects are fatally powerful. Though it appear 
a slowly fioiringstream,yetit;UndermiiiesftllthiU is^stable . 
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and floumhing. ft Dot onljr saps the Hiandiftioii of e^erf 
.^rtue, but poors upon you a d^ugeof criineft and evils. 
It is like watcP) vbkh first putrefies by stagnation, aiid 
then 9ends up noxious vi^urs and fills the atmosphere 
ivlthde«th< Fty therefore from idleness* astbecertaiB 
parent both of guilt and ruin. And under idleness I 
-include, not mere inaction only, but all that circle of 
trifling occupations in >»bich too many saunter away 
their youth ; perpetually engaged in frivolous society 
or public amusements ; in the Ubors of dress or tho 
ostentation of their persons. * is this the fbundatkm. 
ivhichyou lay for future usefulness and esteem? By such 
accomplishmentsdoyotthopeto recommend yourselves 
to the thinking part of the world, and to answer the ex- 
pectations of your friends and your couBtry ? Amuso* 
ments youth requires ; it were vain, it were cruel to 
-prohibit them. But though allowable as the relaxation, 
they are most culpable as the business ci the young. 
For they then become the gulf of timet and the pMsea 
of the mind. 1 hey foment bad passions. They weak* 
on the manly powers. They sink the native yigor of 
youth into contemptible effeminacy. 

VUI.— Pro/Ttfr ILmpioyment o/*31mr.— 1». 
iR£D££MlNGyourtime from such dangerous wastOi 
riieek to fill it With employments which. you may review 
with satisfaction. The acquisition of knowledge is one 
ef the most honorable occupations of youth- The de* 
sire of it discovers a liberal mind, and is connected with 
many accomplishments and many virtues. But though 
your train of life should not lead you to study, the course 
of education always furnishes proper employments to 
a weH di^>osed mind. Whatever you pursue, be emu- 
lous to -excel. Generous ambition, and sensibility to 
praise, are, especially at your age, among the marks of 
virtue. Think not that any affluence offortunc, or any 
elevation of rank, exempts you from the duties ot ap- 
pHcation and industry. Industry ia the law of our be- 
ing ; it is the demand of nalure, of reason and oi God. 
Remember, always, that the years which now pass over 
v4rour heads, leave permanent memorials behind them. 
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From the theugfatless mind they may escape ; but tbey 
remain in the renienibrance of God. They form an im- 
portant part of the register of your life. They will 
hereafter bear testimony, either for or against youy at 
that day, wheui for all your actions, but partioularly &r 
theemploymentsof youth, you must give an account 
to God. Whether your future course is destined to be 
long or short, after this manner it should commencei 
and if it continue to be thus conducted, its concluston^ 
at vrhat time soever it arrives, w^ll not be inglorious or 
unhappy. 

IX.— 7%tf true Pam'or.— Art of Thikkino. 

ANDREW DORIA, of Genoa, the greatest sea^sap* 
lain of the age he lived in, set his country free from the 
yoke of France. Beloved by his fellow«citizens, and 
supported by the emperor Charles V. it was in his pow* 
er to assume sovereignty, without the least struggle. 
But he preferred the virtuous satisfaction of giving lib- 
erty to his countrymen. He declared in public assem- 
bly, that the happiness of seeing them once more restor- 
ed to liberty, was to him a full reward for all his servi- 
ces ; that he claimed no pre-eminence above his equals, 
but remitted to them absolutely to settle a proper form 
of government. Doric's magnanimity put an end to 
factiens, that had long vexed the state ; aad a form of 
government was established, with great uniuiimity, the 
same, that with vety little alteration, subsists at present. 
Doria lived to a great age, beloved and honored by his 
countrymen ; and without ever making a single step 
out of his rank as a private citizen, he retained to his 
dying hour, great influence in the republic. Power, 
founded on love and gratitude, was to him more pleas- 
ant than what is founded on sovereignty. His memory 
is reverenced by the Genoese ; and, in their histories 
and public monuments, there is bestowed on hinn the 
most henorable of all titles — Father of his COUN- 
TRY, and Restorer of its LIBERTY. 
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X.— On Contenimcnt.'^SrY.cT ATOA* 

CONTENTMENT produces, in some measure, all 
those effects which the alchymist usoally ascribes to 
vhat he calls the Philoaofiher*^ atone; and If it does 
oot bring nchesi it does the same things by banishing; 
the desire of them. 1 f it cannot remove the dis^oietodes 
fPisfng out of a man's mind^ body or fortunoi it makes 
htm easy under them. It has, indeed) a kindly influ- 
ence on the soul of a man, in respect of every being to 
whom he stands related. It extinguishes all murmur^ 
repining and ingratitude towards that Being, who has 
allotted him his part to act in this world. It destroys 
all inordinate ambition, and every tendency to corrup- 
tion, 'with regard to the community wherein he is plac- 
ed. It ^ves sweetness to his conversationi and perpet- 
ual serenity to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which mig^ht be made use 
of for acquiring of this virtue, 1 shall only mention the 
two following. First of all, a man should always- con- 
sider how much he has more than he wants ; and sec- 
ondly how much more unhappy he might be, than he 
really is. 

First of all, a man should always consider how much 
he has more than he wants. 1 am wonderfully well 
pleased with the reply which Arisiippos made to one 
who condoled him upon the loss of a farm : " Why,** 
said he, ^< I have three farms still, and you have but one, 
so that I ought rather to be affi'tctcd for you than you 
4ov me.** On the contrary, foolish men are more apt to 
consider what they have lost, than what they possess ; and 
to fix their eyes upon those who are richer than them- 
selves, rather than on those who are under greater cri%- 
cuUies.. AH the real pleasures and conveniences of life 
lie in a narrow compass ; but iiis'the humor of mankind 
to be always-looking ibrward,and strainings aficronc who 
has got the start of them in wealth and honor. For this 
reason, as there are none can be properly called rich 
who have not more than they want ; there are few rich 
men, m any of the politer nations, but among the mid- 
dle sort of people, who keep their wishes within their 
9 
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fortunes^ and have more wealth than they know how to 
enjoy. Persons of higher ranklive in a kind of splen- 
did poverty ; and are perpetually Wanting} because, in- 
stead of acquiescing in the solid pleasures of lifei they 
.endeavor to outvie one another in shadows and appear* 
ances* Men of sense have at all times beheld^ with a 
great deal of mirth> this silly game that is playing over 
their heads ; and by contracting their desires, enjoy all 
that secret satisfaction which others are always in quest 
of. The truth is, this ridiculous chace after imaginary 
pleasure cannot be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great 
source of those evils which generally undo a nation. Let 
* a man's estate be what it will, he is a poor man if he. 
does not live within it, and naturally sets himself to sale 
to any one who cah give him his price. When Pittacus, 
after the death of his brotlicr, who had lefthim a good 
estate, was offered a great sum of money by the king gC 
Lydia, he thanked him for his kindaess, but told him 
he had already more by half than he knew what to do 
with. In short, content is equivalent to wealth, and 
luxury to poverty ; or, to give the thought a more a- 
greeable turn, " Content is natural wealth,"*says Socra- 
tes ; to which I shall add, Luxuiy is artificial pover- 
ty*, i shall therefore recommend to the consideration of 
those who are always aiming afler superfluous and im- 
aginary enjoyments, and will not be at the trouble of 
contracting their desires, an excellent saying of Bion,tke 
philosopher, namely, *' That no man has so much care 
as he who endeavors after the^most happiness." 

In the second place, every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhappy he might be than he really is. The 
former consideration took in all those who are sufficient- 
ly provided with the means to make themselves easy ; 
this regards such as actually lie under some pf-essure or 
misfortune. These may receive great alleviation from 
such a comparison as the unhappy person may make 
between himself and others, or between the misfortune 
which he suffers, and greater misfortunes which might 
have befallen him. 

1 like the story of the honest Dutchman, who upon 
breaking hisleg by a falhfrom the mainmast, tc^ the 
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standers by, it was a great mercy It was. not his neck* 
To which, since 1 am got into quotations, give mo 
leave to add the saying of an old philosopher) who, after 
having^ invited some of his friends to dine with him^ 
was ruffled by his wife, who came into the room in a^ 
passion, and threw down the table that siood before 
them : " Every one,*' says he, *' hus his calamiiy, and 
he is a happy man that has no greater than this." We 
fiad an instance to the same purpose in the life of doctor 
Hammond, written by bishop Fell. As this good maa 
was troubled with acompUcaiion of distempers, when he 
had the gout upon bimf he used to thank God that it was 
not the stone ; and when he had ihc stone, that he had 
not both these distempers on him at the same time. 

1 cannot conclude this essay, without observing, that 
tbere was never any system, beside that of Christianityj 
which would effeciually produce in the mind of man the 
virtue i have been hitherto speaking of. In order to 
make us contented with our condition, many of the 
present philosophers tell us,tiiatour discontent only. 
hurts ourselves, without being able to make any altera* 
tion in our circumstances ; others, that whatever evil 
befalls us is derived to u% by a fatal necessity, to which 
the gods them,<«elves are subject ; while others very 
gravely tell the man who is miserable^ that it is neces- 
sary he should be so, to keep up the harmony of the tt» 
niverse, and that the scheme of Providence would be 
troubled and perverted were he otherwise* These, and 
the like considerations, rather silence than satisfy a 
man. They may shew him that his discontent is unrea- 
sonable, but are by no means sufficient to relieve it. 
They rather give dispair than consolation. In a word, 
A tBan might reply to one of these comforters, as Au- 
gustus did to his friend, who advised him not to grieve 
lor the death of a pei*son whom he loved, because his 
griefcould not fetch him a^in : "It is for that very 
reason," said the Emperor, "that I grieve." 

On the contrary, religion bears a more tender regard 
to human nature. It prescribes to every miserable 
man the means ol bettcriug his condition : Nay,it shows 
lHa\ th^t the^fcejiriog of .bis affliiClions as he ought to do. 
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vill naturally end in the removal of them. It makes him 
easy here, because it can make him happy hereafter. 

XI. — Netdlexvork recommendtd to the Ladies,^^}^^ 

"I HAVE a couple of nieces under my direction, 
\i'ho so often run gadding abroad, that I do not know 
v^ere to have them. Their dress, their tea, and their 
\ihitf take up all their time, and they go to bed as :ired 
^tilb doing nothing as I am after quilting a whole un- 
derpetticoat. The whole lime they are not idle, is 
while they read. your Spectators ; which being dedi- 
cated to the interest of virtue, I desire you to recom- 
mend the long neglected art of needlework. Those 
hours which in this age, are thrown away in dress, 
plays, visits, and the like, were employed in my time 
in writing out receipts, or working beds, chairs, and 
hangiriga for the family. For my part, I have plied my 
needle these fifty years, and by, my good wij^woukl 
never have it out of my hand. It grieves my heart to 
see a couple of proud idle flirts sipping iheir tea, for a 
whole afternoon, in a great room hung round with the 
industry of their great grandmother. Pray sir, lake the 
laudable mystery of embroidery imo your serious ccn- 
sideralion, and as you have a gieat deal of the virtue 
^f the last age in you, continue your endeavors to re- 
form the present. " /»?», tsTc. 

In obedience to the commands of my venerable cor- 
. respondent, I have duly weighed this important subject^ 
and promise myself from the arguments here laiddown, . 
that all the fine ladies la England" will be ready, as soon 
as iheir mourning is over, to appear covered with thie 
work of their own hands. 

What a delightful entertainment must it be to the^ 
fair sex, whom their native modesty, and the tenderness 
of men towards them, excrnpts from public business, to 
paiss their hours in imitating fruits and flowers, and 
transplanting all the beauties of nature into their own 
dress, or raising a new creation in their clothes and a- 
partments. How pleasing is the amusement of walk- 
'* anipRg the shades and groves planted by themselves, . 
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iQ surveying heroes skin by their oeediestor little Cupids 
which they have brought into the world without psun. 

This isj methinks, the most proper way wherein a la- 
dy can show a fine genius and i cannet forbear wishing 
tiat several writers of that sex, had chosen rather to ap- 
ply themselves to te^estry than rhyme. Your pastoral 
poetesses may vent their fancy in rural landscapes, and 
place despairing shepherds under silken willows, or 
drown them in a stream of mohair. The heroic writers- 
may work up battles as successfully, and inflame them 
with gold or stain them with crimson. Even those who 
have only a turn to a song, or an epigram, may put ma- 
ny valuable stitches Into a purse, and crowd a thousand 
graces into a pair of garters. 

If I may without breach of good hiaoners, imagine 
that any pretty creature is void of genius, and would 
perform )ker part herein but very awkwardly, I mast 
nevertheless insist upon her working, ifit be only ta 
keep her out of harm's way. 

* Another argument for busying good women in works 
of fancy, Is, because it takes them off from scandal, the 
usual attendant of teatables, and all otherinactive scenes 
of life. While they- are forming their birds and beasti» . 
their neighbors will be allowed to be the fathers of 
their own children ; and Whig and Tory will be but 
seldom mentioned, where the great dispute b whetb* 
er blue or red is the more proper colon How much 
greater glory would Sophronia do the general, if she 
would choose rather to work the battle of Blenheim 
in tapestry, than signalize herself, with so much ve- 
hemence, against those who are Frenchmen in their 
hearts. 

*' A third reason that I shall mention, is the profit that 
is brought to the family where these pretty arts are en- 
couraged. It is manifest, that this way of life not only 
keeps fair ladies from running out into expenses, but it 
is at the same time, an actual improvement. How mem- 
orable would that matron be, who should have it inscrib- 
ed upon her monument, << that she wrote out the whole 
Bible in tapestry, and died in a good old age, after hav- 
9*' 
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ing covered three hundred jeards of wall in the mansion- 
house V* 

These premises being considered, I humbly submit 
the following proposals to all mothers in Great Britian, 

I. That no young virgin whatsoever be allowed to 
receive the gtddresses of her first lover but in a^suit of 
her own embroidering. 

II. That before evejy fresh servant she be obliged ta^ 
appear with a new stomacher at the least. . 

III. That no one be actually married until she hath- 
the childbed, pillows, &c. ready stitthed, as likewise 
the mantle for the boy quite finished. 

These laws, if I mistake not, would effectually re- 
store the decayed art of needlework, and make the vir-' * 
gins of Great Britain exceedingly nimble fingered in 
their business. , 

XII. — On Pn'flf^.— Guardian. 

IF there be any thing that makes human nature ap-,. 
pear ridiculous to beings of superior. f»culiies, it must, 
be pride. They know so well the. vanity of those im- 
s^giiiary perfections that swell the heart of man, and of, 
those little supernumerary advantages, whether in birth,«. 
ibrtune or title, which one man enjoys above another, 
that it must certainly very much astonish, if it does not. 
very much divert them, when they see a mortal puffed, 
up, and valuing himself above his neighbors, on any of 
these accauuts, at the same time that he is.obno^^ious to . 
all the common calamities of the species* 

To set this thought in itstrue light, we will fancy if. 
you please, that yonder molehill is inhabited by reason- 
able creatures^ and that every pismire (his shape and; 
way of life only excepted) is endowed with human pas*, 
sions; How ^ould we smile to hear one give us an ac-. 
count of the pedigrees, distinctions and titles that jeign 
among them i! Observe how the whole swarm dividej 
and make way for the pismire that passes .through thenu 
you must understand he. is an emmet of quality, and has 
blotter blood in his veins than any pismire in the mole- - 
hill. Don't you see how sensible he is of it, how 
tlom be marches forward^ how the whole rabble ol; 
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ants keep their distance ? Here you may obserre one 
placed upon a Httle eminence) and looking down on a* 
long row of laborers. He is the richest insect on thi» 
side the hillock^ be hasa walk of half a 3rardin lengthy 
and a quarter of an inch in breadth) he keeps an hundred 
menial servants) and haaat least fifteen barlejF corns in 
his granary. He is now chiding and beslaving the em* 
met that stands, before him) and .who for all that we caq . 
discover) is as good an emmet as himself. 

But here comes an insect of figure ! Don't you take 
notice of a little white straw he carries in his mouth? ' 
That atraW) you must understand)lre would not part mth 
for the longest tract about the moIeliiH^: Did you but . 
know what he has undergone to purchase it i ^e how^ 
the ants of all qualities and conditions swarm about 
him.-— Should this straw drop out of his mouth, yov 
would see all this numerous circle of attendants follow 
the next that took it up$ and leave the. discarded insecti 
or run over his back to come at it& successor* 
' If now you have a mind to see all* the ladies, of the 
molehUl) observe first the pismire that listens to the em- 
met on her left handtst the same time that she seems to 
turn away her head from him. He tells this poor insect 
she is a goddess, that her eyes are brighter than the sun, 
that life and death are at her disposal. She believes him) 
and gives herself a thousand little airs upon it. Mark 
the vanity of the pismire on your left hand. She can 
scarce crawl with age^ but.you must know she values . 
herself upon her birth ; and if you mind) spurns at eve- 
ry one that comes withia her reach. The little nimble 
coquette that tl runningalong by the side of her is a wit; ' 
She has broke many a pismire^s heart. Do but observe 
what a drove of fevers are running after her. 

We will here finish this imaginary scene ;but first 
of ^11 to draw the parallel closer) will Suppose) if you 
please) that death comes upon the molehill, in the shape 
ofa cock sparroW) who picks up) without distinction) 
the pismire of quality and his fiattererS) the pismire of 
substance and bis day laborers, the^ white straw- ofificer 
aod.hissycophantr) with all the goddesseS)- wits, and.: 
beauties of the mole. hilL'L 
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' Maf we not imagine^ that beings of superior natures 
and perfections regard all the instances of pride and 
vanitjriamong our own species in the same kind of view, 
when they take a sunreyof those who inhabit the earthi 
or in the language of an ingenious French poety of those 
pismires that people this heap of dirt, which human- 
>anttf has divided into climates and regions. 

XIIL— /ottfvia/ •ftht Ufe of Alexander Severua,^^ 

GiBBOir« 

ALEXANDER rose early. The first moments of the - 
day were consecrated to private devotion : But as he 
deemed the service, ctf mankind the mostacceptable wor- 
ship of the godsi the greatest part of his morning hours 
were employed in council ; where he discussed public 
affairs^ and determined private causes^ with a patience 
and discretion above his years. The drynessof business • 
was enlivened by.the charms of literature ; and a por- 
Uon of ume was always set apart for his favorite studies 
of poetry, history and philosophy. The works of Virr 
gil and Horace^tlie republics of PlatOy and Cicero, form-- 
ed his taste, enlarged his understanding, and gave him 
the noblest ideas of man and of government. Theexf 
ercises of the body succeeded to those of the mind ; and 
Alexander, who was tall, active and robustf surpassed, 
most of his equals in the gymnastic arts. Refreshed by. 
Iheuseof his bath, and a slight dinner, he resumed,, 
with new vigor, the business of the day : And till the 
fa^ur of supper, the principal meal of the Romans, he 
was attended by his secretaries, with whom he read 
and answered the multitude of letters, memorials, and 
petitions, that must have been addressed to the master 
of the greatest part of the world. His tajble was served 
with the most frugal simplicity ; and whenever he was 
at liberty to consult his own inclination, the company, 
consisted of a few select friends, tnen of learning ^d 
virtue. His dress was plain and modest ; his demean- 
or courteeus and affable.- At the proper hours, his pal> 
ace was open to all his subjects ; but the voice of a crier 
was heard, as in the Eleusinlan mysteries, pronounce^ 
iog , the sanie saluury admonition^— ^< Let none enter 
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these holy walls unless he is conscious of a pure and. 
innocent ramd.*' 

^W.'^CAaraaer of Julius Cesar.— Mi ddleton.^. 

CESAR was endowed with e^ery great and noble 
quality that could exalt human nature, and give a man- . 
the ascendant in society ; fornaed to excell in peace 
as well as war, provident in councili fearless in acliont 
and executing wha% he had resolved with an- aoiaz*^ • 
ing celerity ; generous beyond measure to his fiiends^ 
placable to his enenoies ; ^^r partS} learning and eio« 
^ence, scarce inferior to aily man. His orations were 
admired for two quaiitios, w hich are seldom found togeth- 
er, strength and elegance. Cicero ranks him among the 
greatest orators that Rome ever bred : And QuhuiUiati' 
says, that he spoke with the same force %iiih which he- 
fought ; and, it* he had devoted himself to the bar, would 
J^ve been the only man capable ot^i ivalling Cicero. Nor 
was he a master only ofihe politer arts, but conversant 
also'with the most abstruse and critical parts of learning t 
and, among other works which he published, addressed, 
two books to Cicero, on the analogy of lang^uage, or the 
art of speaking and writing correctly. He was a most 
liberal patron of wit and learning, whersoeverihey were 
found ; and, out of his love of these talents, would read- 
ily pardon those who had employed them against him- 
self ; rightly judging, that, by making such men his 
friends, he should draw praises from the same fountain 
from which he had been aspersed. His capital passions 
were ambition and love of pleasure ; which he indulged- 
in their turns, to the greatest excess : yet the first was 
always predominant ; to which he could easily sacrifice 
all the charms of the second, and draw pleasure evec( 
from toils and dangers, when they ministered to his 
glory. For he thought tyranny, as Cicero says, die 
greatest of goddesses ; and had frequently in his mouth 
averse of Euripiden, which expressed the image of his 
soul. That if right and justice were ever to be violated 
they were to be violated for the sake of reigning. This 
was the chief end and purpose of bis life 5 the scheme 
that he liad formed from his early youth j so that, as . 
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Cato truly declared ofhimy he came with sobmty and 
meditation to the subFersiun of the republic. H« used 
tosay^that there weretfvo things necessary to acquire 
and to support povrer-^soldkrs' and money ; which yet 
depended mutually on each other : With money, there^ 
fore, he provided soldiers, and with soldiers extorted 
money ; and was, of ail men, the most rapacious in plun* 
dering both friends and foes;.sparing neither prince} n<^ 
atatC} nor temple, nor even private ^persons, who were 
known to possess any share of treasure. His great abil- 
ities would necessarily nave made him one of the firit 
citizens of Rome ; but, disdaining the condition of a sub« 
ject, he could never rest till be had made himself ar 
monarch. In acting this last part, his usual prudence 
seemed to fail him ; as if the height to which he was 
mounted had turned bis head, and made him giddy : ■ 
For by a vain ostentation of his power, he destroyed" 
tbe stability of it ; an^ as men shorten life by living 
too fast) so, by an intemperance of reigning, he brought 
bis reign to a violent end .*' 

XV.-r-Ow Missfient 7?m^.— ^Guardiaitw 



I WAS yesterday comparing the industry of man with 
that of other creatures ; in which I could not butob- 
serve,that notwithstanding weareobliged by duty tokeep 
ourselves in constant employ, after the same manner 
as inferior, animals are prompted to it by instinct) we 
fall very short of them in this particular. We are here 
the more inexcusable, becaui^ethere is a greater ra* 
riety of business to whicb we may apply ourselvesi 
Reason opens to us a large field of affairs which other 
creatures are not capable of. Beasts of prey, and, I be- 
lieve of all other kinds, in their natural state of being, 
divide their time between action and rest. They are, 
always at work or asleep. In short, their waking hours 
are wholly taken up in seeking after their food, or in 
consuming it. The human species only, to the great 
reproach of our natures, are filled with complaints, that 
"the day hangs heavy on them," that "they do not 
know what to do with themselves,*^ that " they are at a, 
loss how to pass away their time \** witb many of the 
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like shameful murxnurs, ifhich we often find in the 
mouths of those who are styled reasonable beings. How 
monstrous are such expressions, among creatures who 
faaye the labors of the mind, as well as those of the 
body, to furnish them with proper employments ; who 
besicks the business of their proper calUngs and profes- 
sions can apply themselves to the duties of religiont to 
me^tationi to the reading of useful books, to discourse $ 
in a word, who may exercise themselves in the un- 
bounded pursuits of knowledge and virtue, iiid, every 
Ironr of their lives,make themselveswiser or better than 
they were before* 

After having been taken upforsome time in this cour|S 
of thought, i diverted myself with a bookf according to 
^my usual custom, in order to unbend my mind before I 
went to sleep. The book i made use of on this occasion 
was Lucian, where 1 amused my thoughts for about an 
hour, among the dialogues of the dead ; which, in all 
probability, produced the following dream : 

1 was conveyed, me thought, into the entrance of the 
infernal regions, where 1 saw Rhadamanthus, one of 
the judges of the dead, seated on his tribunal. On his 
left hand stood the keeper of £rebus, on his light the 
keeper of Slysium* 1 was sold he sat upon woman that 
day, there being several of the sex lately arrived, who 
had not yet their mansions assigned ^ them. 1 was sur- 
prised to hear him ask every one of them the same ques* 
tion, namely, what they had been doing I Upon this 
question being proposed to the whole assembly, thejr 
stared one upon another^ as not knowing what to an- 
swer. He then interrogated each of them, separately. 
Madam, says he to the first of them, you have been up- 
on the earth about fifty years : What have you been do- 
ing there all this while i Doing, says she ; really, 1 do 
not know what 1 have been doing : 1 desire i may have 
time given me to recollect. After about half an hour's 
pause she told him that she had been playing at crimp ; 
upon which Rhudamanthus beckoned to the keeper on 
his left hand to take her into custody. And you, Mad- 
am, says the juilge, ihat look with such a sofi and lan- 
guishing all .; 1 think you set out for this place in your 
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nine and twentiethjear,vhat have ^ou been doing aH 
ihis while ? I had a great deal of business on my hands, 
tfays shei^ being taken up the first twelve years of my life 
In dressing a jointed baby, and all the remaining. part 
bf itin reading plajs and romances. Very welli^ays bet 
you have employed your time to good purpose. Away 
with her. I'he next was a. plain country woman s 
Well, mistress, says Rhadamanthas, and what have you 
been doing ? An*t please your worship* says she, I did 
not live quite forty years; and in that time brought 
toy husband seven daughters, made him nine thousand 
cheeses, and left my youngest girl with him, to look a£* 
ter his house in my abscence ; and who, I may venture 
to say, is as pretty a housewife as any in the country^ 
Rhadamanthes smiled at the simplicity of the good wo- 
man, and ordered the keeper of Elysium to take her in* 
to his care. And you, fair lady, says he, what have 
you been doing these five and thirty years? 1 have 
been doing no hurt, 1 assure you, sir, said shOt That 
is well, said he : But what good have you been doing f, 
The lady was in great confusion at tlus .question : And 
not knowing what to answer, the two keepers leaped 
out to seize her at the same time ; the one took her by 
the hand to convey lier to Elysium, the other caught 
hold of her) to carry her away to Erebus. But Rhada* 
manthus observing an ingenuo^Us modesty in her counte- 
nance and behaviour, bid them both let her loose, and, 
set her aside for re- examination when he was mor^ at 
leisure. An old woman, of ^, proud and sour look, 
presented herself next at the bar ; and being asked what 
she had been doing 1 Truly, said she, 1 lived three 
score and ten years in a very wicked wopld, and^was so 
angry at the behaviour of a parcel of young flirts, that I 
passed most of my last years In condemning the follies 
of the times. I was every day blaming the silly conduct 
of people about me^ in order to deter those 1 conversed 
with from falling into the like errors and miscarriages. 
Very well, says Rhadaman thus, but did yoti keep the 
same watchful eye over your own actions ? VVby» truly, 
said she, i was so taken up with publishing the faults of 
^others, that I hadno time to consider my own* Mad- 
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am, says RhadatnanthaS, be ptcwcd to file off ft>Uiis 
left, and rnakc room for the venerable matron uJL 
stands behind you. Old gentlewoman, says he, 1 tljinK^ 
you arc fourscore: You have heard the qtiestion— What 
have you been doing so long In the world ? Ah, sir, says 
she, 1 have been doing what i should not have done ; 
but I had made a firm resolution to have changed my 
life, if I had not been snatched off by an untimely cud. 
Madam, j!ays he, you will please to follow your leader ; 
And spying another of the same age, interrogated her in 
the same form. To which the matron replied, I have 
been the wife of a husband who was as dear to me in 
his old age as in his youth. 1 have been a mother, and 
very happy in ray children, whom 1 endeavored to bring 
up in every thing that is good. My eldest son is blest 
by the poor, and beloved by every one that knows him. 
1 lived within my own family, and left it much more 
wealthy than I found it. Rhadamanthus, who knew 
the value of the old lady, smiled upon her in such a 
manner, that the keeper of Elysium, who knew his of- 
fice, reached out his hand to her. He no sooner touch- 
ed her but her wrinkles vanished, her eyes sparkled, 
her cheeks glowed with blushes, and she appeared in 
full bloom and beauty. A young woman, observing 
that this officer, who conducted the happy to Elysium, 
was so great a beautifier, longed to be in his hands ; so 
that pressing through the crowd, she was the next that 
appeared at the bar : And being asked what she had 
been doing the five and twenty years that she had passed 
in the world ? I have endeavored, saf s bhc, ever since I 
came to years of discretion, to make myself lovely, and 
gain admirers. In ?)rder to it, \ pissed my time in bot- 
tling up Maydew, Inventing wluiewashes, mixing col- 
ors, cutting out patches, consulting my glass, suiting 
mycomplexion.—UhadamantUus without hearing her 
out, gave the sign to take her cff. Upon the approach 
of the keeper of Erebus, her color faded, her face was 
puckered up with wrinkles, and heir whole person lost 
in deformity. 

1 was then surprised wiih a distant sound of a whole 
troopof females, th«t came forward, laughing, singing 
10 
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- ao(ijdaii«4fig. I was very desirous to know the recep^ 
lion thejr would meet with, and, withal, was very appre- 
hensive that Rhadamanthus would spoil their mirth ,; 
but at their nearer approach, the noise grew so very 
great that it awakened me. 

I lay some time, reflecting in myself on the oddness 
of this dream i and could not forbear asking my own 
heart, what I was doing? 1 answered myself, that I 
was writing Ouardiatu. if my readers make as good a 
use of this work as I design they should, I hope it will 
never be imputed to me, as a work that is vain and ^m- 
profitable. 

1 shall conclude this paper with recommending to 
them the same short selfexamination. if every one of 
them frequently lays his hand upop his heart, and con- 
siders what he is doing, it will check him in all the idle, 
or what b worse, the vicious moments of his life; lift up 
his mind when it is running on in a series of indifferent 
actions, and encourage him when he is engaged in those 
which are virtuous and laudable. In a word, it will 
very much alleviate that guilt, which the best of men 
have reason to acknowledge in their diaily confession s,of 
*^ leaving undone those things which they ought to have 
done, and of ddng those things which they ought not to 
hfLve done." 

XVI .-'^Character ofJ^rancia /.—-Robertson. 
FRANCIS died at Rambouillet, on the last day of 
March in the fifty third year of his age, and the thirty- 
third of his reign* During twenty eight years of that 
timeanavowed livalship subsisted between him and the 
emperor; vliich involved} not only their own domin* 
ions, but the greater part of Europe, in wars, prosecut- 
ed with the more violent animosity, and drawn out to a 
greater length than had been known in any former pe- 
riod. Many circumstances contributed to both. Their 
animosity was founded in opposition of interest, height- 
ened by personal emulaiion, and exasperated, not only 
by mutual injuries, but by reciprocal insults. At the 
same time, whatever advantage one seemed to possess to 
wards gaining the ascendant, was wvnder fully balanced 
by some favorable circumstance peculiar to the other. 
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The eiBperor'ft dominions were of great extent $ the 
French king's lay more compact ; Francis governed bis 
kiDgclom with absolute power ; that of Charles was lim* 
ited, but be supplied the want of authority hn address : 
The trbopsof the former were more impetuous and en* 
terprising j those of the latter belter disciplined and 
more patient of fatigue. 

The talents and abilities of the two monarchs were 
as diflTerent as llie advantages which ihcy possessed, and 
contributed no less lo prolong the conlcslbctwcenlhcm. 
Francis took his resolutions suddenly; prosecuted tl>em, 
at first with warmih ; and pushed them into oxeciuion 
with a most adrenturotis courage ; but, bcinR ydesiiiutp 
' of the perse vei'ancc.necessm7 to surmount diflkuUics he 
often abandoned his dcbij^ns, or i^cluxcd ihe vigor ulpvif- 
suit, from impatience, and sometimes from levity. 
Charles deliberated long,and determined with coolness^ 
But having once fixed his plan, he adhered to it widi in- 
flexible obstinacy ; and neither danger nor discourage- 
ment could turn him aside from the execution of it. 

The success of their enterprises was as different aa 
their characters,and was as uniformly induencedby them. 
Francis, by his impetuous activity, often disconcerted 
the emperor's best laid schemes ; Charles, by a more 
calm, but steady prosecution of his designs, checked the 
rapidity of his rivars career, and baffled or repulsed his 
most vigorous efforts. The former, at the opening of a 
war or a campaign, broke in upon his enemy with the 
violence of a torrent, and carried all before him ; the 
latter, waiting until he saw the force of his rival begin 
to abate, recovered, in the end, not only allthat he had 
lost, but made new acquisitions. Few of the French 
monarch's attempts towards conquest, whatever prom- 
ising aspect they might wear at first, were conducted to 
an happy issuej many of the emperor's enterprises, even 
after they appeared desperate and impracticable, termi- 
nated in the most prosperous manner. 

The degree, however, of their comparative merit and 
reputation, has not been fixed, either by strict scrutiny 
into iheir abilities for government, or by an impartial 
coDsicIe ration, of the g;reatnes»and success of their under« 
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takings ; and Francis is cne of those niotiarchS) ^ho 
occupy a higher rank in the temple of fame, then ei- 
ther their talents or performances entitle them to hold. 
This pre*viinence he owed to many dtflferent circiim- 
stances. The superiority whkh Charles acquired by 
the liclory of Pavia,and which, from that period, he pre- 
set ved through the remainder xtf his reign, was so man- 
ifest* that Francis* struggle against his cxhorbitant and 
growing dominion, was viewed by most of the other 
powers not only with that partiality which naturally ari* 
ses from those who gallantly maintain an unequal con- 
test but with the favor due to one who iras resisting a 
common enemy, and endeavoring to set bounds to a 
monarchi equally formidable to them all. The charac- 
ters of princes, too, especially among their cotempora- 
rics, depend, not only upon th^ir talents' for govern- 
ment, but upon their qualiiics as rticn. Francis, notwith* 
standing the many errors conspicuous in his foreign 
policy and domestic administration, was nevertheless, 
humane, beneficent, generous. Me possessd dignity 
without pride, affability free from meanness, and -jcour- 
lesy exempt from dtceii. All who had access to know 
^im,un<i no man of merit was ever denied that piiviJege, 
respected and loved him. Captivated with his personal 
quuliiies, his subjects forgot his^ defects as a monarch j 
and admiring him, ^s the most accompUshcd and amia- 
ble gentleman in his dominions, they hardly murmured 
atactsof maladmini^itration ; which in a prince of less 
engaging disposition, would have been deemed unpar- 
donable. . 

This admiration, however, must have been temporary 
only, and would 'have died away with- the courtiers who 
bestowed it ; the illusion ^lising from his private virtues 
must have ceased, and posterity would have judged of 
his public conduct with its usual impartiality : But an- 
other circumstance prevented this ; and his name hath 
been transmitted to posterity with increasing reputation. 
Science and the arts had> at that lime, made little piog- 
I CSS in France. They were just beginning to advance 
beyond the limils of Italy, where they had revived, and 
which had hitherto been their only seat, Fr^meiii 
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tookr them immedtttely under bis protection, aod vied 

with XiOo hlmselfy in the zeal and munificence^ with 

which he encoaraged them. He invited learned men 

to his court, he conversed \ritb them familiarly, he em- 

.ployed them in businessy he rsused them to offices of 

dignit|!^ and honored them with his confidence. That 

race of men^not more prone to complain when denied 

the reiipect to which they fancy themselves entitled^than 

apt to fk pleased when treated with the distinction 

wliich they consider as their duci thought they could not 

exceed in gratitude to such a benefactori and stndned 

their inventioiay. and employed alt their ingenuity, in 

panegyric. 

Succeeding authors, warmed with their descriptions 
of Francis' bounty, adopted their encomiums, and re- 
fined upon them. The appellation of Father ofLeteen^ 
bestowed upon Francis,., had rendered his memory sa- 
cred among historians ; and they seem to have regarded 
it as a sort of impiety, to uncover his infirmities) or to 
point out his defects. Thus Francis, notwtthstandmg 
his inferior abilities and want of success, hath more thaa 
equalled the fame of Charles. The virtues which ho 
possessed as a man, have entitled him to greater admi- 
ration and praise than have been bestowed upon the ex- 
tensive genius, and fortunate artSi of a more capable^ 
but less amiable rival. 

XVII.— rAe Sufi/KroHd 6rectf/^STJUuis« 

A SHO£ coming loose from the forefoot of the thiO* 
horse, at the beginning of the ascent of nwMint Tauf irat 
the postiUion dismounted, twisted the shoe off and put 
it in his pocket : As the ascent was of five or six nitles, 
and that horse our main dependence, I made a pc»nt of 
having the shoe fastened on again as well as wo could ; 
bat the postillion had thrown away the nails^ and the 
liammer in the chaise box being of no great use without 
ihem, I submitted to go on. 

He had not mounted half a twile higher, wheo^ com- 
ing to a flinty piece of road, the poor devU lost a second 
shoe, and from off his other forefoot. I then got out of 
the chaise in good earnest j and, seeing a house about 
10* 
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a quarter of a mile to the left hand, with a great deal 
ado 1 prevailed upon the posrflAon to turn up to It. The 
look of the house, and every thing about it, as we drew 
Bearer aoon reconciled me to the disaster. It was a lit- 
tle farm house, surrounded with about twenty acres of 
vinefardf about as much corn ; and close to the house, 
on one aide, was a fiotagerie of an acre and a half, full 
of every thing which could make plenty in al'^ehch 
peasant's house; and on the other side, was a litt^ wood^ 
tvhich furnished wlierewilhal to dress it. It was about 
eight in the evening when 1 got to the house ; so I left 
the postillion to manage his point as he could ; and> for 
mine, I walked directly into the housci 

The family consisted of an old gray headed man and 
his wife, with five or six sons and sons in law, ahd their 
several wives, and a joyous geneatbgy out of them. 

They were ail sitting down together to their lentiN 
soup : A large wheaten loaf was in the middle of the 
table ^and a flaggon of wine at each end of it promised' 
joy through the stages of the repast— it was a feast of 
love. 

The old manrose up to meet me, and witira respects' 
fttl cordiality would have me sit down at the table. My 
heart was sit down the moment I entered the room ; so 
1 sat down at once^ like a son of the family ; and, to in* 
vest myself in the character as speedily as I could, f^ 
instantly borrowed the old man's knife, and taking up 
the loa^ cut nayaelfa hearty luncheon ;.and, as I did it £ 
saw a testimoiif in every eye, not only of an honest wel^- 
come but ofawekome mixed witli thanks, that 1 had 
not seemed to doubt it. 

Was it this, or tell me. Nature, what else was it that 
made this morsel so sweet — and to what magic I owe 
it that the draught I took of their fiaggon was so dcli« 
cious with it, that it remains upon my palate to this 
hour? 

If the supper was to ray taste, the grace which fol- 
lowed was much more so. 

When supper was over, the old man gave a knock' 
upon the table with the haft of his knife, to bid them 
prepare for the dance. The moment the signal was giv« 
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en, the women and girls ittn altogether into the baek 
apartments to tie up their hair> and the young men to the • 
door to wash their facesj and change their sabots (tooodw^ 
en shoes) and in three minutes erety soul was ready, 
upon a little esplanade before the house to begin. The 
old man and his wiib come out last) andf placing me be- 
twixt them) sat down upon a sofa of turf by the door.- 

The old man had some fiftyyears agO| been no meaii> 
performer upon the vielle ; and) at the age he waa then 
of) touched it well enough fur the purpose* His* wife 
sung now and then a Uitle to the tune, then intermitted, 
and joined herold man againj as their children and grand- 
children danced before them* 

It was not^ili the middle of the second dance, when 
§or some pausesinthemovementi wherein they all seem- 
ed to look upf I fancied 1 could distinguish an elevation 
of spirit, different from that which is the cause or the 
effect of simple jollity. In a word, I thought I beheld 
retigioo mixing in the dance ; but, as I had never seen 
her so engaged, I should have looked upon it now as one 
of the UluMons of an imagination which is eternally 
saialeading me, had not the old man, as soon as the dance 
ended, said, thai this was their constant way ; and that 
all hb life long, he made it a rule, afier supper was over, 
to call out his family to dance and rejoice ; believing, 
he said, that a cheerful an<^ contented mind was the best 
sort ofthanks to heaven that an illiterate peasant could 
pfi^.««-Qr learned prelate either, S4id 1 • 

XVI UJ^Rt^tie Feiicity.'^l b. 

M AK Y are the silent pleasures of the honest peasaiit, 
who rises cheerfully to his labor.—- Look into his dwel- 
ling— >where the scene of every man^s happiness chiefly 
Hes I — he has the samedomestic endearments-— as much 
jjOy and comfort in his children, and as flattering hopes 
of their doing well — to enliven his hours and gladden 
his heart,as you would conceive in the most affluent sta- 
tion. And 1 make no doubt, in general, but if the true 
sccoqnt of his joys and sufferings were to be balanced 
with those of his betters — that the upshot would prove 
to be a little more than this ^ that tlie rich man had the 
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more iMat-«4im tlw poor man Uiebetter 8tomacb;-*-*the 
ooe had more iuxuir^-p-inore able physiciaiift to attend 
nd set bin to li^ta ;-^tbe ptheis more health and 
BOQiidnesi in his bones, and lew oQcasion for their help;. 
tbat» after these twa articles betwixt them were balanc-, 
ed^«^ all other thinga thcif stood upon a lefel--4hat. 
the son shines as warni-*the air bkiw9.as fresh; and the 
earUi brealbea a» firagrant upon tb«, onie as the other ;-^ 
and tbejr have ao e^oal share ia alt (he beaotieaaod real 
benefits of nature^ 

XIX.— *Att«tf of Mouming.>^^liat» 

LET us go into the house of moanaing made so b^ 
such afflictions as hav6 been brought in merely bf the 
common cross accidents and diiastera ta which our con<* 
dltion is exposed— wherC) perhaps, the aged parents sh 
broken hearted, pierced to th^r soulSf witk the M\f 
and indiscretion of a thankless chiU«*-«thexhild of their 
prayers, in whom all their hopes and expecfaiioiis cen* 
tered :— Perhaps, a more a£R^etittg seene-^a virtttoua 
family lying pinched with want, Where the unfortuaate 
support of it) having long struggled with a tcaia of asls* 
fortunes, and bravely fought up against thend, is now 
piteously borne down at the laat<— -overwhelmed wkh a 
cruel blow, which no forecast or frugality could have 
prevented. O Ood \ look upon his afflictions. JBehol4 
him distracted with many sorrows, surrounded with tha 
tender pledges of his love; and the part;eoer of hiscafes^-** 
without bread to give Mtimx ; unalAe from the remem- 
brance of better days to dig ;— to beg ashamed* 

When we enter into the house of mourning, such as 
this-!-it is impossible to insult the unforumate)evenwith 
an improper look. Undbr whatever levity and dissipa* 
tion of heart such objects catch our eyes^^they catch 
likewise our attentions, collect and call home our scat- 
tered thoughts, and exercise them with wisdom. A 
transcient scene of distress,such as is here sketchedjhow 
soon does it furnish materials to ^et the mind at work I 
How necessarily does it engage it to the consideration of 
the miserieSjundRiisfortones, the dangers and calamities 
td which the life of man is subject 1 By holding up such 
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a glass before it, it forces tbe mind to see and reflect 
upon the vanitjr-^the perishing condition, and uncertun 
lennre of every thin; in this world. From refieetione 
•f this serious cast, how insensibly do the thoug^hts car- 
ry US further ;— and, from considering whet we arCf 
what kind of world we live in, and what evils be&ll ne 
in it, how naturally do they set us to look forward at 
what possibly we shall be ;— for what kind of world we 
are intended— what evils may be&llttS there—and what 
provisions we should make against them here, whilst we 
hare time and opportunity ! If these lessons are so in* 
separable from tbe house of mourning here'supposed-^ 
we shall findxta still more instructive school of wisdom » 
when we take a view of tbe place in that affecting light 
in which the wise man seems to confine it in the text;-^ 
in which, by the house of mourning, 1 believe he means 
that particular scene of sorrow, where there is lamen- 
tation and mouTniagfor the dead. Turn in hilher, I 
beseech you for a moment. Behold tlie dead roan ready 
to be carried out, the only son of his mother, and she a 
widow. Perhaps a still more affecting spectacle, a kind 
uid indulgent father of a numerous family lies breath« 
less-snatched away in tbe strength'of his age— torn> 
and in an evil hour, from his children, and the bosom 
of a dtscontolate wife. Behold much people of the 
city gathered together to mix their tears, with settled 
sorrow in their looks, going heavily along to the house 
of mourning, to perform that last melancholy office, 
which when the debt of nature is paid we are called 
upon to pay to each other. If this sad occasion, which 
leads him there, has not done it already, take notice 
to what a serious and davout kame of mind every man 
is reduced, the moment he enters thit gate of afliciion. 
The busy and fluttering spirits, which, in the house of 
mirth, were wont to transport him from one diverting 
object to another—see how they are fallen ! how peace- 
ably they are laid! In this gloomy mansion, full of 
shades and uncomfortable damps to seize the soul— see 
the light and easy heart, which never knew what it was 
to think before, how pensive ills now, how soft, how 
susceptible, how full of religious iropressiens, how deep 
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breath} that he intends to plough up such a part of his 
estate next year, that the times are hard, and that a 
man has much ado to get through tiie ^orld. His 
whole discourse is nothing but hurry and incoherence. 
He acqucdnts you, that Deroippus had the largest torcn 
at the feast of Ceres ; asks you if you remember how 
many pillars are in the musick theatre ; tells you that he 
took physic yesterday ; and desires to know what day of 
the month it is. If you have patience to hear him he 
will inform you what festivals are kept in August, wliat 
in October, and what in December. 

When you see such a fellow as this coming towards 
you, run for your life. A man had much better be vis- 
ited by a fever ; so painful is it to be fastened upon by 
one Of this make, who takes it (or granted that you have 
nothing else to do, but give him a hearing. 

lll^^CharacterqfjiddUonaaa FFnVer.-— Johnson. 

AS a discriber of life and manners, Mr. Addison must 
be allowed to stand perhaps the first in the first rank» 
His humor is peculiar to himself ; and is so happily dif- 
fused, as to give the grace of novelty to domestic scenes 
and daily occurrences. He never o'eratepB the modeatyqf 
nature^ nor raises merrimekit or wonder by the violadon 
of truth. His figures neither divert by distortion, nor 
amaze by aggravation. He copies life with so much 
fidelity, that he can hardly be said to invent ; yet his 
exhibitions have an air so much original that it is diffi- 
cult to suppose them not merely the product of imagi* 
nation. 

As a teacher of wisdom he may be confidently fol- 
lowed. His religion has nothing in it enthusiastic or 
superstidotts ; he appears neither weakly credulous, nor 
wantonly sceptical ; his morality is neither dangerously 
lax, nor implacably rigid. All the enchantments of 
fancy, and all the cogency of arguments, are employed 
to recommend to the reader his real interest, the care of 
pleasing the Author of his being. Truth is shown some* 
times as the phantom of a vision, someumes appears 
halfveiledin an allegory, sometimes attra<its re^iurd in 
the robes of fancy, and aemetimes steps forth in the 
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confidence of reason* She wean a thousand dresseti aa< 
io all is pleasing. 

His prose is the model of the middle style ; on grare 
subjects not formal, on fight occasions not groreling; 
pure without scrupulosity) and exact without apparent 
elaboration ; always equsddef and always easyi without 
glowing words or pointed sentences. His page is al- 
ways luminous, but never blazes in unexpected splen* 
dor. It seems to have been his principal Mideavor te 
aydd all harshness and severity of diction ; he is there- 
fore sometimes verbose in his transitions and connexion% 
andsometimeadescends too much to the language of con- 
versation ; yet, if his language had been less idiomatical, 
it might have loat somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. 
What he attempted he performed ; he is never feeblct 
and he did not wish to bs energetic ; he is never rapldf 
and he never stagnates. His sentences have neither stu* 
died ampUtudenorafiected brevity ; his periods, though 
not diligently rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever 
wishes to attain jtn English style, familiar but not coarse^ 
«nd elegant but not ostentaiious, must give his days and 
idghts to the volumes of Addison. 

THERE were two fainllies, which, from the begifi^ 
mngof the world, were as opposite to«ach other as light 
and darkness. The one of them lived in heaveut and 
the other in helL The youngest descendant of the first 
&nuly was Pleasure, whor was the daughter of Happi- 
ness, who was the child of Virtue, who was the offspring 
of the Gods. These, as I said before, had their habita- 
tion in heaven. The youngest of the opposite family 
was Pain, who was the son of Misery, who was the child 
of Vice, who was the offspring of the Furies. The 
Ulutatlon of this race of beings was in hell. 

The middle stadon t)f nature between these two ^op- 
posite extremes was the earth, which was inhabited by 
creatures of a middle kind ; neither so virtuous as the^ 
one, nor so vicious as the other, but partaking of the 
good and bad qualities of those two opposite familles.-*- 
Jupiteri conndering that this species, commonly called 
11 
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MAN| \'as too virtuous to be miserable and too vicious 
to hs hiy>py) that he might rnike a idistinction between 
the g^d and the bad, ordered the two youngest of the 
abovementioned families (Pie asure^ 'who was the daugh* 
ter of Happiness, and Paint who was the son of Misery) 
f 6 meet one another upon this part of nature, which lay 
in the half way between them, having promised to set- 
tle it upon them both, provided they could agree upon 
the division of it, so as to lihare. mankind between them. 

Pleasure and Pain were no sooner met in tlieir new 
habitation, but they immediately agreed upon this {»int» 
that Pleasure should take possession of the virtuous, and 
Pain of the vicious part bf that species which was giveti 
up to them. But upon examining to which of them any 
. individual they met with belonged, they found each of 
them had a right to him ; for that contrary to what they 
had se^n in their old place of residence, there was no 
person so vicious who had not some good in him^nor 
any person so virtuous who had not in him some evil — ' 
The truth of it is, they generally found,upon search,that 
in the most vicious man Pleasure miglit lay claim to 
an hundredth part, and that in the most virtuous man 
Pain might come in for at least two thirds. This they 
saw would occasion endless disputes between them, un- 
less they could come to some accommodation. To this 
end, there 'Was a mariiage proposed between them, and 
at length concluded. Hence it is that we find Pleasure 
and Pain are such constant yoke fellows, and that they 
either make their visits together, or are never far asun- 
der* If Pain comes into an heart, he is quickly follow- 
ed by Pleasure ; and if Pleasure enters^ you may be sure 
Pain is not far off. 

But notwithstanding this marriage was very convenir 
icnt for the two parties, it did not seem to answer the 
intention of Jupiter in sending them among mankind.^ 
To remedy, therefore, this inconvenience, it was stipu- 
lated between them by article, and com firmed bythecon- 
sent of each family, that,notwith8tanding they here pos- 
sessed the species indiifet^ntly, lipon the death of every 
single person, if he was found to have in him a certain pro- 
porticn of evil, he should be dispatched into the infernal 
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regions by a passporlfrom Pain, there to dwell with Mis- 
ery, Vice and the Furies ; or, on tbe contrary, if he had 
in him a certain proportion of good he should be dis- 
patched into heaven, by a passport (rSm Pleasure, there 
ta dweli with Happiness, Virtue and the Gods, 
v.— .&> Rogtr dc Cijrvtrly^^ Family.-^lB. 

HAVING often received an invitation from my friend 
Sir Roger de Coverly, to pass away a month with him 
in the country, 1 last week accompanied him thither, 
and am settM with him for some time at his country- 
house, where I intend to form several of my ensuing 
speculations. Sir Roger, who is veiy well acquainted 
with my humor, lets me rise and go to bed when L 
please^ dine at his own table or in my chamber, as I 
think fit, tk still and say nothing, without bidding me 
be merry. When the gentlemen of the coumry come 
to see him, he only shews me at a distance. Aa 1 have 
beenwalking in the fields, i have observed them stealing 
a sight of me over an hedge, and have heard thvknight 
desire them not to let me see them, for that I hated to 
.be stared at. 

1 am the more at ease in Sir Boger*8 family, because 
it consists of sober and staid persons ; for a* the knight 
is the best naaster in the world, he seldom changes his 
servants ; and as he is beloved by all about him, his ser- 
vants never care for leaving him ; by this means his 
domestics are all in years and grown old with their 
master. You would take his vallct de chsmbre for his 
brother ; his butler is gray headed, his groom is one of. 
the grayest men I have ever seen, and his coachman has 
tbe looks of a privy counsellor. You see the goodness 
ef the master even in the old house dog, aq4 in a gray 
pad that is kept in the stable with great care and tender- 
ness, out of regard to his past services, though he has 
been useless for several years. 

I could not but observe, with a great deal of pleasure , 
tbe joy that appeared in the countenances of these an- 
cient domestics, upon my friend's arrival at his country 
scat. Some of them could not refrain from tears at the 
sight of their old mastery everyone of them pressed for- 
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ward to do somefhing for himi aad seemed diseouraged 
If they were not employed. At the fiame time, the good 
old knightf with the mixture of the father and the mas- 
ter of the familyi tempered the inquities after hia own 
affairs with seyeral kind qnestions relating to themselves. 
This humanity and good nature engages every body to 
him ; so that when he is pleasant upon any of them^ all- 
his family are in good humor* and none so much as the 
person whom he diverts himself with ; on the contrary^ 
ifhe coughs, oM>etrays any infirmity of old age, it is 
easy for a stander^by to observe a secret concern in the 
looks of all his seiTants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular 
care of bis butler, who is a very prudent [man, and, aa 
well as the rest of his felbw servants, wonderfully desir-^ 
ous of pleasing me, because they have often heard thei( 
master talk of me as his particular friend. 

My chief com|>anion when Sir Boger is diverting 
himself in the woods or in the fields, is a very venerable 
man who is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived at his 
house in the nature of a chaplain, above thirty years.— «.. 
This gentleman b a pei^son of good sense and some 
learning, of very regular life and obliging conversation ; 
he heartily loves Sir Roger^ and knows that he is very 
much in the old knight^ esteem ; so that he lives in the 
family rather as a relation than a dependant. 

1 have observed in several of my papers, that my 
friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is some- 
thing of an humorist ; and that his virtues, as well as 
imperfections, are, as it were, tinged by a certain extrav- 
agance, vfhich makes them particularly his, and distin- 
guishes them from those ef other men. This cast of' 
mind, as it is generally very innocent in itself, so it ren- 
ders his conversation highly agreeahle, and more de- 
lightful than the same degree of sense and virtue would 
appear in their common and ordinary colors. As 1 was 
walking with him last night, he asked me how I liked 
the good man whom i have just now mentioned ;— and 
without staying for my ans^direr, told me that he was 
afraid of being insulted with' Latin and Greek at his 
own. table ; for which reason, he^ d^pijirct4. a |>articulai^ 
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friend of his at the univemty) to find hin out a clergy* 
man rather of plain sense than much learning* of a goad 
aspect, a clear voice, a sociable temper ; and if potsi- 
bie, a man who understood a little back gammon.-— 
My friend, says Sir Roger, found me out this genile- 
foao ; whoj besides the endowments required of him, iSf 
they tell me, a good scholar, though he does not show 
it. I have given him the parsonage of the parish ; and 
because 1 know his value, have settled upon him a good 
annuity for life. If he outlives me, he shall find that he 
vWas higher in ray esteem than perhaps he thinks he is* ^ 
^e has now been with me thirty yeai^s ; and) though 
lie does not know I have taken notice of it, has never, 
in all that time, asked any thing of me for himself 
though he is every day solicitiiig me for something in 
behalf of one or other of my tenoants, his parishioners. 
There has not been a law suit ui the parish since he has 
lived among them, if any dispute arises, they apf>l/ 
themselves to him for the decision ; if they donotac- 
quiesce in his judgment, which i think never happened 
above once or twice at most, they appeal to. me. At hit 
first settling wiih me, i made him a present of all the. 
good sermoiis which have been printed in English ; and 
oaly begged of him that every Sunday he would pro- 
nounce one of them in the pulpit. Accordingly he has. 
(llgested them into such a series that they fo[lo«v one 
aiYother naiurally, and muke a continued system of prac- 
tical divinity. ■ 

As Sir Roger was going on in his story, the gentle- 
man we were talking of came up to us ; and> upon the 
knight's asking hlni who preached to-morrow (for it 
was Saturday night) told us, the bishop of St* Asaph, 
in the momlDg, and Dr. South in the afternoon. He 
then showed us his list of preachers for the whole year ; 
where 1 saw with a great deal of pleasure, Archbishop 
Tiilotson, Bishop Saunderson, Dr. Barrow, Or. CaLiinyi 
wivh several living uutliors, who have published discour- 
ses of practical divinity. 1 no sooner saw ibxA venerable 
man in the pulpit, but I very much approved of ray 
friend's insisting upon the qualifications of a gou4 aspect, 
aiid a clear voice ; for I was so charmed with ihe s^'ac^i- 

a* 
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fulness of bis figure acid de}iirery,as well as with tke dte- 
courses he proQounced> that I thmk I never passed aoy 
time more to mjr^atisfactioo. A sermon repeated after 
this manner) ia like the composlftoQofapoeti in the> 
mouth of a graceful actor. 

VL-^The Foiiy o/J^coruiatenrJSxfiettationsi'^AiTKtvi» 

THIS world may be considered as a g^at mart of 
commerce, where fortune exposes to our view Tarious 
commodities j riches^ ease, tranquilltfi fame^ integrity, 
knowledge. Every thing is marked at a settled price. 
Our time, our labor, our ingenuity, is so much ready- 
money, which we are to ^y out to the best advantage .r 
Examine, compare, choose, reject ; but stand to your 
own judgment ; and do not, like children, when you 
kave purchased one thing, repine that you do not possess 
mother, which you did not purchase. Such is the force 
•f well regulated industry, that a steady and vigorous 
exertion of our faculties, directed, to one end will gen- 
erally insure success. Would you, for instance, be rich? 
Do you think that single pcdnt worth the sacrificing 
eve^ thing else to ? You may then be rich. Thousands 
have become so from the lowest beginnings, by toil, and 
patient diligence, and attention to the minutest arti- 
eles of expense and profit. But you must give up the 
pleasures of leisure, of a vacant mind, ola free unsuspi- 
cious temper. Ifyou preserve your integrity, it must 
be a coarse spun and vulgar honesty* Those high and 
lofty notions of morals, which youbrought with you from 
the schools must be considerably lowered, and mixed 
with th^ baser alloy ofa jealous and worldly minded pru* 
dence. You must learn to do hard, if not unjust things : 
and for the nice embarrassments of a delicate and ingen- 
uous spirit, it is necessary for you to get rid pf them 
as last as possible. You must shut your heart against 
the Muses, and be content to feed your imderstanding 
W|tb plain household truths. In short you must not at- 
tempt to enlarge your ideas^or polish yourtaste,or refine 
your sentiments ; but must keep on in one beaten track 
without turning aside, either to the right hand or to the 
left«.:i..ft But I cannot submit to drudgery like this— *I feeL 
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ft outfit above-it." It is well ; l)e ftbove it then ; oufy d« 
not repme tbat you are not rich. 

Is knowledge the pearl of price ? That) too, may be 
pnrehased-— fe^ steady applieation^and long solitary hours 
of study and reflcGtion.— Bestow these and -you shall be 
learned, <« But/* says the man of letters, «< what a hard- 
sbi^ it i% that many an illiterate felloWfWhocannotceo- 
stme the motto of the arms ofhiscoach>shall raise a for- 
tune^and make a figuroi while 1 have little more than 
the^omtMn conveniencies of life !'' Was it in order to 
]*ai8e a fortafie,that you coniumed the sprightly hours of 
f oeth in study and retirement ? Was it to be rich, that 
you grew pale over the midnight lamp, and distilled the 
sweetne«s-frem< the Greek and Roman spring? You have 
then imstalran jwur path, and ill employed your Indus- 
try.-^-^V What reward have I then for all my labors?" 
What reward t a large comprehensive soul, well purg* 
ed from vulgar fears, and perturbations, and prejudices^ 
able to comprehend md interpret the works of man-— 
of God. A ricli, fiourishing, cultivated mmd, pregnant 
with inexhaustible stores of entertainment and reflection* 
A perpetual spring of fresh ideas,and the censeious dig* 
nity of superior intelligence* Good Heaven 1 and what 
reward can yon ask besides ? 

<^ But is it net some reproach- upon the economy of 
ProiVidence, that such a one, who is a mean dirty fellow, 
should have amassed wealth enough tobuyhdlfa na- 
tion f" Not in the least. He made himself a mean dir- 
ty fellow for that very end* He has paid his health, his 
conscience, his liberty, for it ; and will you envy his 
bargain? Will you hang your head and blush in his 
presence^because he outshines you in eqtuipage andshow? 
Lift up your brow, with a noble confidence and say to 
yourself, /< 1 have not these things, it is true ; but it is 
because I have not sought, because 1 have not desired 
them i it is because I possess something better ; I have 
chosen iny lot ; I am content and satisfied.'' 

You are a modest man-^you love quiet and independ- 
ence, and have a delicacy and reserve in your temper, 
which renders it impossible for you to elbow your way 
in the worlds and be the herald of your own merits. Be 
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c(mtent, then, with a modest retirement, with the es* 
teem of your intimAte friends, with the praises of n- 
blameless heart,and a delicate ingenuous spirit | but re- 
idgn the splendid disttnclions of the world to those whe^ 
can better scramble for them. 

The man whose tender sensibility of conscience and 
strict regard to the rules of morality makes him scrupu- 
lous and fearful of offending, is often beard to compltdn 
of the disadvantages he lies under, in every path of hon- 
or and profit. <* Could 1 but get over some nice 
points, and conform to the practice and opinion of those 
about me, I might stand as fair a chance as others for 
dignities and preferment/* And why can you not i 
What hinders you from discarding this troublesome 
scrupulosity of yours which stands so grievously ia your 
way ? If it be a small thing to enjoy a healthful miiui, 
sound at the very core, thai does not shrink from the 
keenest inspection ; inward freedom from remorse and 
perturbation, unsullied whiteness and simplicity of man- 
ners ; a genuine integrity, 

Fufe in the last recesses of the mind : 
if you think these advantages an inadequate recompense 
for what you resign, dismiss your scruples this instant, 
and be a slave merchant, a director-— -or what you please* 

Vll^^^Bescri/ilion of the Vale of Keawickyin Cumberland. 

Ohowh. 
THIS delightful vale is thus elegantly described by 
the Ute iogenious Dr! Brown, in a letter to a friend. 

. in my way to the north, from Hagley, I passed 
thmugh Oovedafe ; and to say the truth, was disappoint- 
ed in it. When 1 came to Buxton, i visited another 
or two of their romantic scenes ; but these are infe- 
rior to Dovedale. They are all but poor miniatures of 
Keswick, which exceeds them more in grandeur than 
you can ima^ne ; and more, if possible, in beauty than 
in grandeur. 

Instead of a narrow slip of valley, which is seen at 
Dovedule, you huve at Keswick a vast amphitheatre, in 
circumference about twenty miles. Instead of a meagre 
rivulet, a noble living lake ten miles round, of atk ob- 
* - form) adorned with a variety of i^ooded ishnds. 



Tlie rocks kklMd itf Oof«^te are finely wUd, pointodt 
Mid ircegular ; but the hills are botb Utile aad unanima^ 
led ; and the margia o€ the brook is poorly edged with 
weeds, morass and brushwood. But at Keswick, you 
will on one side of the lake, see a rich and beaiittftil 
landscape of cultivated fields,rising to- the eye in fine in* 
eqvalities, with noble groves of oak, happily dispersed^ 
and climbing the adjacent hills,shade above shade^n the 
most variotts and picturesqne forms. On the opposite 
shore, yon will find nx:ks and cliffs of stupendous height 
hanging brc^en over the lake^o horrible grandeur,some 
ef them a thousand bet high,tlie woods clknbing up their 
steep and shaggy sides, where mortal foot never yet ap« 
proached On these dreadfnl heights the eagles build 
their nests;, a variety of waterfalls are seen pouring from 
their summits, and tumbling in vast sheets from rock to 
lock, in rode and teftible magnificence; while, on all 
aides of this immense am[diitheatre,the lofty mountaiae 
rise round, piercing the clouds, in shapes as spiry and 
fantastic as the very rocks of Dovedale. To this 1 most 
add the frequent and bold projections o£ the cliffs into 
the lake, forming noble bays and promontories : In ether 
parts they finely retire from it, and often open in abrupt 
chasms, or clefts, through which at hand, you see rich, 
and uncultivated vales ; and beyond these at various dis- 
tances, mountain rising over mountab i among which,, 
new prospects present themselves in mist, till the eye is 
lost in an agreeable perpleadty ;. 

Where active fancy travels beyond sense. 
And pictures things unseen.— ' 
Were tto analyse the two places into their constitu* 
ent principles^ I should tell you, that the full perfection 
of Keswlpk consists in three circumstances; beauty, iior- 
ror and ii^ensity, united ; the second of which alone is. 
found in De^ediUe. Of beauty it hath little, nature 
having left it almost a desert;, neither its small extent 
nor the diminutive and lifeless form of the hills, admits 
magnificence ; but to give you a complete idea of these 
three perfections, as they are joined in Keswick, would 
require the united powers of Claude, Salvator and Pousr 
siu» The first should throw his delicate sunshine over 
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^ wiMMre he mtt brought tip amoagthe^cpherds. 
BiU Ju^ter Asaigiicd him a different partner, aikl ooni* 
Bianded him ta espouse Souiow, the daughter of Ate. 
He compliedi with reluctance ; for her ieatures were 
harah aod dkngreeable,her e]res«unk, her forehead ceo^ 
traotedimoperpaiaal wrtBkIea»and her ten^ilea wet« 
covered wkb a wrei^h q£ cfpreaa and wormwood • 

From this union sprang a virgin, in whom might bo 
traced a atroin; resembhmce to both ha^* parents ; bwt 
Hieaulleaaod unaimable features of her motberiwere so 
mfaced and blended with the sweetness of her fathery 
that her eouutenanee^ tbougli mournful, was higly 
flMsing. The matda and diepherda of the neighboring 
pbina gathered roundr and called her Pitt* A red 
breast was obserrted to buMd in the cabin where she w«a 
lM>fB ; and, while she was yet an ia&nt, a dove, pur- 
sued by a hawkr^ew into her bosom* The njmph had 
adeje^ed appearance s but so soft and gentle a memi 
that ahe was beloved to a degree of enthusiaaih • Her 
voice was low and phuottve, tmi inexpresaiblf nmeetf and 
she loved to lie, for hours together, on the ba&jks of 
some wild and melancholy stream, sini^pg tocher lute. 
She taught men to weep, for she took a strange delight 
in tears; and often, tMiiipn the virgins of the hamlet 
were assembled at their evening sports, she would steal 
an among them and captivate their hearts by her tales> 
fall of charming sadness* She wore on her head a 
l^rland composed of her Cither's myrtles, twisted with 
her mother's cjfpress. 

One day, as she sat musing by the waters of Hbli* 
con, her tears by chance fell inio the fountain, and ever 
«nce, the Muse's ^ring has retained a strong taste of 
the infusion. Pity was commanded by Jupiter, to fol- 
low the step^ of her mother through the world, drop- 
ping balm into the wounds s^ maMtef and binding up 
the hearts ahe had broketl. She foHows with her haix' 
loose, her bosom bear and throbbing, her garments torn 
by the briers, and her feet bleeding with the roughness 
of the path. Tbeuymph is mortal, for her mother Is 
so ; and when she has fulfilled her destined course upon 
the earth, they shall both ^tpire together, and Lovs 
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be again united ^to J071 bis immortal and betrothed 

bride* 

YH^^^Advantagea q/" Cowmer w.— Spectator* 

THERE is no place in town which 1 so much love to 
frequent) as the Royal Exchange. It gives me a secret 
satisfaction, and in some measure gratifies ttxj vanityt 
as I am aoEnglishmanyto see so rich an assembly of my 
countrymen and foreigners, consulting together upon 
the private business of mankind, and making this me* 
tropolift a kind of emporium for the whole earth. I muse 
confess 1 look upon High Change to be a grand coun- 
cilj in which all considerable nations have their repre=*> 
sentatives. Factors in the trading world, are what am- 
bassadors are in the politic world. They negociate af- 
fairs, conclude treaties, and maintain a good correspond- 
ence between those wealthy societies of men, that are 
divided from one another by seas and oceans, or iive on 
the dilTerent extremities of a continent. I have often 
been pleased to bear disputes adjusted between an inhab- 
itant of Japan and an alderman of London ; or to see a 
subject of the Great Mogul entering into a league with 
one of the Czar of Muscovy, 1 am infinitely delighted 
in mixing with these several ministers of commerce, as 
they are distinguished by their different walks and dif- 
ferent languages. Sometimes i am jostled among a body 
of Armenians; sometimes 1 am lost in acrowd oiJewss 
and sometimes make one in a group of Dutchmen, i 
am a Dane, Swede or Frenchman » at different times, or 
rather fancy myself like the old philosopher, who, upon 
being asked what countryman he was, replied, That be 
was a citizen ofthe world. 

Nature seems to have taken a particular care to dis- 
seminate her blessings among the difierent regions ofthe 
world with an eye to this mutual intercourse and traffic 
among mankind, that the natives of the several putts 
of the globe might have a kind of dependence upon one 
another, and be united together by their common inter- 
ests. Almost every degree produces something pecu^ 
liar to it. The food often grows in one country, and the 
sauce in anottier. The fruits of Portugal are corrected 
13 
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by the products of Barbadoes ; the infusion ofaCbliut 
plant sweetened with the pith of an Indian cane. The 
Philippine islands ^^ive a flavor to our European bowls. 
The single dress of a woman of quality is often the pro- 
duct of an hundred climates. The muff and the fan come 
together from the different ends of the earth. The scarf 
is sent from the torrid z6ne,and the tippet from beneath 
the pole. The brocade petticoat lises out of the mines 
of Peru, and the diamond necklace out of the bowels of 
Jndostan. 

If we consider ourown country in its natural prospect, 
withoutany of the benefits and advantages of commerce/ 
what a barren uncomfortable spot of the earth falls to 
our share ! Natural historians tell us, that no fruit grows 
originally among us, besides hips and haws, acorns and 
pignuts, with other delicucies of the like nature ; that 
our climate, of itself, and without the assistance of art, 
can make no further advances towards a plumb, than a 
sIoC) and carties an apple to no greater perfection than 
a crab ; tha( our melons, our peaches, our figs, our apri- 
coats and our cherrie8,are strangers among us,imported 
in different ages, and naturalised in eur English gardens; 
and that they would all degenerate and fall away into the 
trash of our own country, if they were wholly neglected 
by the planter, and left to the mercy of our sun and soiL 
Nor has trafiic more enriched our vegetable world, 
than it has improved the whole face of nature among us. 
Our ships are ladenwith the harvest of every climate ;our 
tables are stored with spices, and oils, and wines ; our 
rooms are filled with pyramids of China, and adocned 
with the workmanship of Japan; ^r morning's draught 
comes to us from the remotest corners of the earth ; we 
repair our bodies by the xirugs of America, and repose 
ourselves under Indian canopies* My friend,Sir Andrew, 
calls the vineyards of France^our gardens ; the spice Isl- 
ands, our hot beds ; the Persians, our silk weavers ; and 
the Chinese, our potters. Nature, indeed, furnishes us 
with the bane necessaries of life ; but traffic gives us a 
great variety of what is U8eful,and,at the same time,sup« 
plies uswith every thiti^ that is convenient and ornament- 
al. Norisittiie least part of this our happiness, that 
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whilst we enjof the remotest products of the north and 
south, we are free from those extremeties of weather 
which give them birth ; that oureyes are refreshed wiih 
the green fieldsof Britain, at the same time that our pal- 
atea are feasted with fruits that rise between the tropics. 

For these reasons, there are not more useful members 
in a commonwealth than merchants. They ki>it man* 
kind together in a mutual intercourse of good offices, 
distribute the gifts of nature^find work for the poor) add 
wealth to the rich, and magnificence to the great. Our 
English merchant converts the tin of his own country 
into gold, and exchanges his wool &r rubies. The 
Mahometans are clothed in our Briiish manufiicturc,and 
the inhabitants of the frozen zone warmed wiih the flee- 
ces of our sheep. 

*W X.'^On Public Sfteaking.-^lB. 

MOST foreign writers who have given any character 
of the Engttah nation, whatever vice they ascribe to it, 
• idlow, in general^ that the people are naturally modest- 
It proceeds, perhaps, from this our national virtue, that 
our orators are observed to make use of less gesture 
or action than those of other countries. Our preachers 
stand stock still in the pulpit, and will not so much as 
move a finger to 3et off the best sermons in the world. 
We meet with the same speaking statues at our bars, 
and in aU public places of debate. Our words flow from 
us in a smooth continued stream) without those strain- 
ings of the voice,inotionsof the body, and majesty of tlie 
hand which are so much celebrated in the orators of 
Greece and Home. We can talk of life and' death in 
cold blood, and keep our temper in a discourse which 
turns upon every thing that is dear to us. Though our 
zeal breaks out in the finest tropes and figures, ii is not 
able to stir a limb about us. 

it is certain that proper gestures and exertions of the 
voice cannot be to much studied by a public orator.-— 
Titey are a kind of comment to what he utters ; and en- 
force every thing he says, with weak hearers, better 
than the strongest argument he can make use of. They 
keep the audience awake, and fix their attention to what 
isdelivered to them i at the same time that they show 
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the speaker U in eamcst,and a&cfccd himself with what 
he so passionately recommends to others. 

We are told that the great Laiin orator very much 
impaired his healthy by the vehemence of action -wiUv 
^vhichheusedto deliver himself. The Greek orator 
was likewise so very famous for this particular in rheto- 
ric, that one of his antagonists, whom he had banished 
from Athens, reading over the oration which had pro- 
cured his banishment^ and seeing his friends admire it, 
could not forbear asking them*^if they were so much 
affected by the bare reading it, how much more they 
would have been alarmed, had they heard him actui^ty 
throwing out such a storm of eloquence. 

How cold and dead a figure>in comparison of these two 
great men does an orator often make at the British bar,, 
holding up his head with tiie vnost lasipid serenity, and 
stroking thesides of a long wig that reaches dewn to his 
middle ! Nothing can be more ridiculous t^han the gest- 
ures of most of our English speakers. You see acme 
of them running their hands into their pockets as far aa 
ever they can thrust ihem,and ol;hers looking with great 
attention on a piece of paper that has nothing written on 
it ; you may see many a smait rhetorieian turning hia 
hat in his handa,m€fttlding it iaio several <iiffet«fit cocks, 
examimngsonietimestbeUningof it, and sometimes the 
l)Utton, during the whole course of his harangue* A 
deaf man would think that he was clieapening a beaver ; 
when perhaps he was talking of the fate of the British 
nation. I remember when 1 was a young man and used 
to frequent Westminster haU,t be re wasa couaseUor who 
never pleaded without a piece of pack-thread in his htand, 
which he used to twist about a thumb or finger all the 
while he was speaking ; the wags of those days used to 
call it the thread of his discourse, for he was not able to 
utter a word without it. One of his clients who waa 
more merry than wise, stole it from him one day, ia the 
midstof his pleading; but he had better have let it al0Re> 
for he lost his cause by the jest. 

Xl.'-'^dvafKaffes of /ri>/ory.«»»HuMB. 

THE advantages found in history seem to be of three 
kinds ; as it amuses the fancy, as ix improves the un* 
derstanding^ and as it atr^pgth^^a virt^e^ 
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fectlon I We%no.w not yet what we shall he, nor wUl'U 
ever eater into the heart o^an to conceive the glory 
that will be always in reserve :'or him. The soul, con« 
sidered in relation to its Ceator, is like one of those 
BUkthematical lines, that may draw nearer to another jbr 
M eternity, without a possibility of toudung it ; and caa 
there be a thought so transporting, as to consider our* 
selves in these perpetual approaches to HliU) who is not 
•nly the standard of perfection, but of happiness I 
Xlli,— T^e combat of the Horatii and the CuriatUm 

-*«— LiVT. 

THC combat of the Horatii and Curiadi is painted in 
a very natural and animated manner by Livy. The 
cause was this. The inhabitants of Alba and Rome, rous- 
ed by ambiiion and mutual complaints, took the field,and 
were on the eve of a bloody battle. The Alban generali 
to prevent the effusion of blood, proposed to Hostihus» 
sben king <^ Home, to re£er the destiny of both uationa 
to three combatants of each side, and Chat empire ^lould 
%e the prize of the conquering party. The proposal 
vas accepted. The Albans named the Curiatii, threch 
brothers, for their champions. The three sons of Uora* 
Uus were chosen for the Romans. 

The treaty being concluded, the three brothers, on- 
each side, arra3red themselves in armor, according to 
ftgreenvent. Each ude eshorls its respective champions^, 
representing to them, that their gods, their country, 
their parents, every individual in the city and army» 
•now fixed their eyes on their arms and valor. The gen* 
erous combatants^ intrepid in themselves, and animated 
by such exhortations, marched forth, and stood between 
the two armies. 'The armies placed themselves before 
the respective camps, and were less solicitous for any 
present danger, than for the consequence of this action. 
They therefore gave their whole attention to a sighti 
which could not but alarm them. The signal is given. 
The combatants engage with hostile weapons, and show 
themselves inspired with the intrepidity of two mighty 
armies. Both parties, equally insensible of their own 
danger, had nothing in view but the slavery or liberty of 
their country, whose destiny depended upon their con* 
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ducL At the &nit onset, the clashin|i: of their armor, 
and the terr^ gleans of their swords, fiiled the specta* 
tors with socb tremdatbh, fear and horror, that the faG- 
uhjT of speech and breath seemed totally suspende<lf 
eren whHethe hopeof sueeess inclined to neither side.^-^ 
But when ft came to a closer engttgemeotr not only the 
motions of their bodies, and the luriepus agiftaiion of their 
weapons, arrested the eyes of the speetators, b4it their 
opening wounds, and streaming btood. ' 'Fwo of the 
Romans fell, and expired at the feet of the Albans, who 
were all three wounded. Upon their fall the Albaik- 
army shouted for joy, while the Roman legions re** 
mained without hope, but not without concern, bein^ 
eagerly anxious for the survmng Roman, then sur« 
rounded by his tlu*ee adversaries. liiippUy he was noi- 
wounded ; but not bekig a mateh for the three, though 
superior to any of them single, he had recourse co 
a stratagem for dividing them. He t)etook himself 
to flight ; rightly eupposing, that they would* fiittaw 
him at unequal distaiKze, as their strength, after so 
much loss of blood,, would permit. Having fled a coa»- 
siderable way from the spot where theylought,he look- 
ed bacfc> and saw the Curiatii pursning, at a considerable 
distance from* one another* and one of them^ very near 
him. He turned with all hi» fury upon the ioremost ;: 
and, while the Alban army wVre crying out to his broth- 
ers to succor him) Horatius, having presently dispatch* 
ed his first enemy, rushe4 forward to a secbnd victory^ 
The Romans encourage their champion by sttchac^ 
clamations as generally proceed from unexpected 
success. He, on the other hand, hastens to put an end 
to the second combat, and slew another^ before the 
third, who was not far off, could conse up to bis assist- 
ance# There now remained only one combatant on each 
side. The Roman, who had still received no hurt, fired 
with gaining a double victory, advances With great con** 
iidence to his third comb^it. His antagonist, on^the 
other hand, being weakened by loss of blood, and apeoc 
with running so far, could scarce drag his legs after 
him, and being already dispirited by the death of his 
hrothers, presented Ms breaat to the victor, for it oouU 
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not be caUed a cenlQBt* '< Two (tafs the exuldng Ro» 
nan) two have I aacrificed to the manes of my broth** 
«ra.^tfae. third I will offer up to my coiintry* that hence- 
forth Rome may give laws to- Alba." Upon which he 
ti^nsfixed 'him with Ihs sword, and stripped him of 
his armor. The Remans received HoralieSf the victor, 
into their campy with an exultation, great as their for* 
mer fear. After thia each army buried their respective 
dead, but with very differeot .sentiments ; the one re« 
iecting on the sovereignty they had acquired and the 
other en their subjection to slaveryy to the power of the 
Romans. 

This combat became still mere remarkable : Horatitis 
returning to Rome, with the arms and spoils of his ene« 
my, met his sister, who was to> have been married te 
one of the CuriatiL Seeing her brother dressed in her 
Dover's coat of armor} which she herself had wrought, 
she could not contain her grief.— ~-She shed a flood oi 
tears, she tone her hair, and in the transports of her sor* 
now uttered ^he most violent imprecations agidnst her 
hrother. Uoradus, warm with his victory, and enraged 
at the grief which his sbter expressed, with such unsea« 
aoaable passion, in the nudst of the public joy, in the 
beat of his anger, drove a poignard to her hear t - ■ 
<^ Begone to thy lover," says he, «and carry him that 
Regenerate passion which makes thee prefer a dead en* 
exny to the glory of thy country/' Every body detested 
an action so cruel and inhuman. The murderer was im- 
mediately seized, %nd dragged before the Duumviri, the 
proper judges of such crimes. Horatius was condemn- 
ed to loose hta life ; and the very day of his triumph h?d 
been thci day of his punishment, if he had not by the ad- 
vice of Tullus Hostiiius, appealed from that judgment 
to the assembly of the people. He appeared there with 
the 4ame courage and resolution that he had shown in 
the combat with the Curiatii.— — The people thought 
so great a service might justly excuse them, if for once 
they moderated the rigor of the law ; and, accordingly, 
he was acquitted, rather through admiration of his cour- 
age, than for the justice of his cause. 
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X I Vi~On the Ftmer qf C««/(?«ft,««-Si^sc'F ATas. 

THERE is not a comoioa saying which has a bet<» 
ter turn tf sense in it, than what we often hear in tht^ 
mouths of the vulgar, that custom is second nature .-^ . 
It is, indeed, able to form the nian anew, and give him 
inclinations and capacities afcogether different from 
those he was born with. A person who is addicted to 
play or gaming, though he lo&k but little deftght in U 9lt 
first, by degrees contracts so strong an inclinatian to» 
wards it, and gives himself up^ so entirely to it, that it 
seems the only end of his being. The love of a rehired 
or busy life will grow upon a man itisetisii^y, as he is 
conversant in the one or the other, till he is utterly un- 
qualified for relishing that to which he has been for some 
time disused. Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take 
snuff, till be is unable to pass away his time without it ; 
not to mention how our delight in any particular study> 
art, or science, rises and improves, in proportion to the 
application which we bestow upon it Thus, what, wae 
at first an exercise, becomes at length an entertain <• 
ment.-^Our employments are changed into diversions. 
The mind grows fond of those actions it is accustomed 
to, and is drawn with reluctaney from those paths in 
which it has been used to walk. 

If we consider, attentively, this property of human nd- 
ture, it must instruct us in very fine moralities. In the 
'first place, i would have no man discouraged with that 
kind of life, or series of action, in which the choice of 
others, or his own necessities may have engaged him* 
It may, perhaps, be disagreeable to him at first; but use 
and application will certainly render it not only less 
painful, but pleasing and satisfactory. 

In the second place, 1 would recommend to eveiy one 
the admirable precept which Pithagoras is said to have 
given to his disciples, and which that philosopher must 
have drawn from the observation 1 have enlarged upon ; 
*> Pitch upon that course of life which is the most ex- 
cellent, and custom will render it the most delightful." 
Men, whose circumstances will permit them to choose 
their own way of life, are inexcusable, if they do not 
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pursue that which their judgment tells them is the most 
laodable. The voice of reason is more to be regarded 
than the bent of any present inclination, since, by the 
rale abore mentioned, inclination will, at length, come 
over to reason^ though we can -neyer force reason to 
comply with inclination. 

In the third place, this observation may teach the 
most sensual and irreligious man, to overlook those hard - 
ships and difficulties) which are apt to discourage him 
from the prosecution of a virtuous life. "The Gods," 
says Hesiod, "have placed labor before virtue ; tlie 
way to her is at first rou.q;h and difHculc,but grows more 
smooth and easy the fdrthcr you advance in it." The 
man who proceeds in it with steadiness and resolution, 
will in a little time find that <* her ways arc ways of 
pleasantness, and that all her paths arc peace." 

To enforce this ccnsidei-ation, r.e may furl her observe 
that the practice of religion will not only be attended 
with that pleasure, which naturally accompanies those 
actions to which we are habituated ; but with those su- 
pCBRumerary joys of heart, that rise from the con>ciQus- 
nessofsucha pleasure, from the satisfaction^of acting 
up to the dictates of reason, and from the prospect of an 
happy immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this observa- 
tion, which we have made on the mind of man, to take 
particular care, when we are once settled in a regular 
course of life,'how we too frequently indulge ourst^lvesin 
any the most innocent diversions and entertainments ; 
since the mind may insensibly fall off from the relish of 
virtuousactions, and by degrees, exchange that pleasure 
which it takes in the performance of its duty, for de- 
lights of a much more inferior and unprofitable nature. 

The last use which 1 shall make of this remarkable 
propeity in human nature, of being delighted with those 
actions to which it is accustomed, is, to show how abso- 
lutely necessary it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this 
life, if we would enjoy the pleasures of the next.— • 
The state of bli^s we call Heaven, will not be capable 
of aifecring those minds which are not thus qualified 
for it ; we must in this world g^tio a relish of truth and 
13 
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virtue, if we would be able to taste that knowledge and 
'perfeciion which are to make us happy in the next.— 
The seeds of those spiritual joys and raptures which arc 
to rise up and flourish in the soul to all eternity ,tnust be 
planted in it during this Its present state of probation. •«— 
In short, heaven is not td'l}^' looked upon only as the re- 
ward, but as the natural effect of a religious life. 

XV.---0» /^€daWy.--.'MiHRoii. 

PEDANTRY, in the common sense of the word, 
means an absurd ostentation of learning, and stiffness c^ 

^phraseology, proceeding from a misguided knowledge 
of books and a total ignorance of men. 

But 1 have often thought, tl)at we might extend its 
signification aj good deal farther; arid in general, ap- 
ply it to that failing, which disposes a person to obtrude 
upon others, subjects of conversation relating to hisown 

. business, studies or amusements. 

In this sense of the phrase, we should find pedants in 
every character and condition of life. Instead of a black 

. coat and a plain shirty we should often see pedantry ap* 
pear in an embroidered suit and Brussels lace ; instead 
of being bedaubed with snufT, we should €nd it breath- 
ing perfumes ; and, in placeof a book worm, crawling 
through the gloomy cloisters of an university, ive should 
-mark it in the state of a -gilded butterfly, buzzin|p 
through the gay region ofthe drawing room. 

Robert Daisy, Esq. is a pedant of this last kind.— 
'When he tells you that his ruffles cost twenty guineas a 
pair ; that his buttons were the fir&t of the kind, made 

: by one. ofthe most eminent artists in Birmingham ; that 
^is buckles were procured by me an sofa friend at Paris, 

. tmd are the e»act pattern of those worn by the Compte 
d* Artois ; that the loop of his hat was of his own con- 
trivance, and has set the fashion to half a dozen ofthe 
-finest fellows in town : When he descants on all these 
particulars, with that smile of self complacency which 
«iti» forever on his cheek, he is as much a pedant as his 
quondam tutor, who recites verses from Pindar, tells 
stories out of Herodotus, and talks for an hour on the 
energy of IhctGreek particles* 
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But Mr. Daisy is struck dumb by the approach of 
his brother, bir Thomas, whose pedantry goes a piich 
higher^ and poors out all the intelligence of finance and 
Italy, whence the young baronet is just returned, after 
a tour of fifteen months over all the kingdoms of the 
continent. Talk of music, he cuts you short with the 
history of the first singer in Nipples ; of painting, he runs 
you down with the description of the gallery atPlorence; 
ol architecture, he overwhelms you with the dimensions 
of St. Peter's, 'or the great church at Antwerp, or, if 
you leave the province of art altogether, and introduce 
the name of a river or hill, he instantfy deluges you 
with the Khine, or makes you dizzy with the height of 
JK^na, or Mont filanc/ 

Miss will have no difififf:ulty of owning her great aunt 
to-be a pedant, when she talks all the time of dinner, on 
the com position of the pudding, or the seasoning of the 
mince pies; or enters into a disquisition en the figure of 
the damask tabtecioth, with a word or two on the thrift 
of making one's own linen ; but the young lady will be 
surprised when 1 inform her) that her own history of last 
Tiiursday's assembly, with the episode of Lady D*a 
feather, and the digression to the qualities of Mr. Fris- 
zle, the hairdresser, was also a piece of downright ped- - 
an try- 
Mrs. Caudle is guilty of the same weakness, when she 
recounts the numberless witticisms of her daughter £m- 
ma, describes the droll figure her little Bill made yester- 
day at uy in g on ^hb first p^ir of breeches, and informa 
us, that Bobby has got seven teeth, and is just cutting an 
eighth, though he will be but nine months old next 
Wednesday, at six o'clock in the evening. Nor is her 
pedantry less disgusting, when she proceeds to enume- 
rate the virtues and good qualities of her husband :— 
though this last species is so uncommon, that it may, 
perhaps, be admitted into conversation, for the sake of 
novelty. 

There is a pedantry in every disquisition, however 
masterly it may be, that stops the general conversation 
©f the company. When Silius delivers that sort of lec- 
ture he is apt to gel into, .though, it is supported by the 
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most extensiveinformationandtb^ clearest diiH^emiDk^oty 
it is still pedantry ; and while 1 admire the talents of 
Silius, I cannot help being uneasy at hia exbibliioa of 
them. Last night, after supper, Silius began.upon Prot-» 
Qstantisro^pioceeded to the Irish ma^sacreyweni through 
the Revolution, drew the character of King Wil]liini> 
repeated anecdotes of Schomberg, and ended, at a quar^ 
ter past twelve, by delineating the course of the Boyne> 
in half a bumper of port, upon my best table; whlcli riv- 
er, happening to overflow its banks, did infinite damage 
to my cousin Sophy's white satiu petticoats 

In short, every thing, in this sense of the word is pe« 
dantry, which tends to destroy that, rquality of conver« 
sation, which is necessary to the perfect ease and good 
humor of the company. Every one would be struck 
with the unpoliteness of that person^s behavior, vh^ 
should help himself to a whole plateful of pea»or straw<« 
berries, which some friend had sent him for a rarityi io 
the beginning of the season. Now conversation is one 
of those good things^ which our friends or cemponiai^s 
are equally entitled to share> as of any other constituent 
part df the entertainment ; and it is as esseiuiajl a want 
ofpoliieness to engross the onbi as to monopolize t^e 
other. 

XVL — The Journey nf a Bay. -^ A Picture of Human 

XyQ?..*s-RAMBLE|l. 

OBIDAH, the son cf Abcn&ina, left the caravansera 
early in the morning, and pursued his journey throirgh 
the plains of Indosian. He was fr^sh and vigorous w itb 
vest 5 he was animated with hope ; he \^as incited by 
desire; he walked swiftly forward over the vallies, and 
saw the hills gradually r4sing before liim. As he passed 
along, his ears were delighted with the morning song of 
the bird of paradise, he was fanned by the last flutters 
of the sinking breeze, and sprinkled with dew by groves 
of spices; he sometimes, contemplated the towering 
height of the oak, monarch of the hills ; and sometimes 
caught the gentle fragrance of the primrose, eldest 
daughter of the spring ; all his senses were gratified^ 
and aU care was banishe^d from feis b^art* 
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Thus he went on till the sun approached hUineridiaOf 
and the inercasiag heat preyed upon his strength ; he-, 
then looked round about him for some more commodi- 
ous path. He saw,on bis right hand«a grove that seemed- 
t»vaveitsshades as a sign of invitation ; he entered it,- 
and found the coolness and verdure irresistibly pleasant. 
He did not however forget whither he was travcllingi 
bat found a narrow way, -bordered with flowers, which 
appeared to have the - same direction with the^ main 
road, and was pleased, that, by this happy experiments 
lie had found means to unite pleasure with business, and 
to gain the reward of diligence without suffering its 
fatigues. He, therefore, still continued to walk, for a • 
time, without the least remission of his ardor, except 
that he was sometimes tempted to stop by the music of 
^he birds, whom the heat had assembled in theshade^nd 
sometimes amused himself with plucking the flowera 
that covered the banks^on either side, or the fruits that 
hung upon the branches. At last, the green path began 
to decline from its first tendency, and to wind among 
hills and thickets,cooled with fountains,, and murmuring; 
with water falls. Here Obidah paused for a time, and 
began to consider, whether it were longer safe to for- 
sake the known and common track ; but rememberings 
that the heat was now in its greatest violencei and that 
theplain was dusty and uneven, he resolved to pursue 
the new path, which he supposed only to make a fern 
meandersjin compliance with the varieties of the ground^ 
and to end at last in the common road. 

Having thuscalmed bis solicitude^ he renewed his 
pace, though he suspected be was not gaining ground. 
This uneasiness of his mind inclined him to lay hold on 
every new object, and give way^to every sensation that 
might soothe or divert him* He listened to every echo, 
he mounted every hiU for a fresh prospect, he turned 
aside to every cascade, and pleased himself with tracing- 
the course of a gentle river, that rolled among the trees, 
and watered a large region, with innumerable., circum^^ 
volutions. In these amusements,the hours passsed away 
unaccounted, his deviations had perplexed his memory, 
^Kttd.he knew not towards what point to* travel* 
13* 
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stood penBiire And confvuied, afraid to go fcrrHrard, le«t lie 
should go wrong, yet conscioos that the time of loiteriiig 
iras now past. While he was thus tortured with unccr- 
taintfi the sky was overspread whh clouds, the day van- 
ished from before htoii and a sudden tempest gathered^ 
round his head. He was now rous^ by his danger, to 
a quick and peunful remembrance of his folly ; he now 
saw how happmess was lost when ease is consulted ; he 
lamented the unmanly Impatience that prompted him tt> 
seek shelter in the gcoye, and despised thepetty curiosi- 
ty that led him on fmm trifle to trifle. While he was 
thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of thun- 
der broke his meditation* 

He now resolved to do what remained yet in his 
power, to tread back the ground which he h&d passed, 
and try to find some issue, where the wood might open 
into the plain. He proatroted himself upon the ground^ 
and commended his life to the Lord of nature. He rose 
with confidence and tranquillity, and pressed on with 
his sabre in his hand ; for the beasts of the desert were 
inmotioD, and on every hand were heard the mingled 
howh of rage and fear, and ravage and expiration ; all 
the horrors of darkness andsoHtude surrounded him ;«->" 
the winds roared in the woodsy-and the torrents tumbled 
firom the hills. 

Thus forlorn and distressed,he wtmdered through the 
wild, without knowingwhither -he was going, or wheth- 
er ho wms every moment drawing nearer to safety or to 
destruction. At length, not fear but labor began to 
overcome him ; his breath grew short ; and his knees 
trembled,and he was on the point of lying down,in resig- 
nationto his late, when he behdd through the brambles, 
the glimm^ of a toper. He advanced towards the lights . 
,and, finding that it proceeded from a cottage of a her* 
mit, be called humbfy at the door, and ebtiuned admis- 
sion. The oM man set before him such provisions as^ > 
he had collected fotr himself, on Whteh Obidah fed with 
eagerness and gratitude; 

When the repast was over, « Tell mei ss^ the licr- 
mit, by what chance thou hast been brought hither ; I 
have now h^en tweqfty years an inhabitant of the wil* 
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demeas, in which I never saw a man before.^ Obidab 
then related theoccurrencea of his joumeyi without any 
concealment or palliation. 

« Son^ said the hermit, let the emrs and foHies, the 
dangers and escapes of this^ay^sink deep into thjr heart. 
ilemember» my son, that human life is the journey of a^ 
day. We rise in the morning of youth, full of vigor, 
and full of expectation ; mt set forward with spirit and < 
hc^e^ with gaiety and with diligence, and travel on a 
while in the atraight rood of piety, towards the mansbns 
of rest. In a short time we remit our fervor, and en* 
deavor to find some miUgation of our dutyy and some 
more easy means of obtaining the same end. We then 
relax our v^or, and resolve no longer to be terrified 
with crimes at a distance, but rely upon our own con- 
8fancy5 and venture to approach what we resolve never 
to touch. We thus enter the bowers of ease^ and re- 
pose in the shades of security. Here the heart softens, 
and vigilance subsides ; we are then willing to inquire 
whether another advance cannot be made, and whether 
we may not, at leasts turn our eyes upon the gardens of . 
pleasure. We approach them with scruple uid hesita- 
tion ; we enter them, but enter timorous and trembling, 
and always hope to pass through them without loosing 
theroadof virtue, which we, for a while, keep in our 
sight, and to which we propose to return. But temp- 
tation succeeds temptation,and one compliance prepares 
us for another ; we in time lose the happinesRof inno- 
cence, and sriace our disquiet with sensual gratificationa* 
By degrees, we let fall the remembrance of our original 
intention, and quit the only adequate object of rational 
desire. We entangle ourselves in busmess, immerge 
ourselves iii luxury, and rove thmugh the labyrinths of 
inconstancy, till the darkness of old age begins to in- 
vade us, and disease and anxiety obstruct our way. We 
then looki>ack upon our lives with horror, with sorrow, 
with repentance ; and wish, but too often vainly wish, 
that we had not forsaken the ways of virtue. Happy 
are they, my son, who shall learn from thy example not 
to despair, but shall remember, that though the day is 
past, and their strength is wasted, there yet remain* or 
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effort to be made ; that refi^rmaticm is never hopeless,; 
nor dncere endeavors ever unab&isied ; that the v^ander* 
er may at length return, after all hherrors ; and that he 
who ioaplof es strength and courage from above^ shalF - 
find danger and difificiiUy give way before him. Ga 
noW) my soni to thy repose, commit thyself to the car» 
of Omnipotence ; and when the morning calls agaia to.- 
fdjil; begin anew thy journey and thy life." 



SECTION IV. 



l^-^Deserifition of the AmfihUheaire of Ttiuf-^ 

GlBBOK. 

X OSTERITY admires, and ;¥ill lon^ admire, the aw- 
ful remains of the Amphitheatre of Titus, which so 
well deserves the epithet of Colossal, it was a building 
of an elliptic figure, five hundred and sixty- four feet in 
length) and four hundred and sixty-seven in breadth ;— • 
founded on four score arches ,* and rising with four suc- 
cessive orders of architecture,to the height of one hun- 
dred and forty feet. The outside of the edifice was en- 
crusted with marble, and decorated with statues. The 
slopes of the vast coQcave,which formed the inside,were 
filled, and surrounded with sixty or eighty rows of seats 
of maible^ covered with cushions, and capable of receiv- 
ing with case above four score thousand spectators. 
Sixty-four vomitories (for by that name the doors were 
verv aptly distinguished) poured forth the immense 
muliltude : and the entrances, passages, and staircaseSt 
were contrived with such exquisite skill, that each per- 
son, whether of the senatorial, equestrainor the plebeian 
order, arnved at his destined place, without trouble or 
confusion. 

Nothing was omitted which, in any respect, could be 
subservient to the convenience and pleasureof the spec- 
tators. They were protected from the sun and rain by 
an ample canopy, occasionally drawn over their heads. 
The air was continually refreshed by the playing of 
fountains, and profusely impregnated by the grateful 
scent of aromatics. In the centre of the edifice, the a* 
reiia, or stage, was strewed with the finest sand, and suc- 
cessively assumed the most diffemt forms* At one mo- 
ment, it seemed to rise out of the earth, like the garden 
of the Hesperides ; at another, it exhibited the rugged 
rocks and caverns of Thrace. The subterraneous pipes 
conveyed an inexhaustible supply of water ; and what 
had juHt before appeared a level plain, might be suddenly 
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converted into a wide lake» covered with armed veaselay- 
and replenished with the monsters of the deep. 

In the decorations of these scenes^the Roman Empe* 
rors displayed their wealth and liberality ; and we ready - 
that on various occasions, the whole furniture of the. 
Amphitheatre consisted either of silver^or of gold, or o£ 
amber. The poet who describes the games of Carinusr 
in the character of a shepherd, attracted \o the capital 
by the fame of their magnificence, affirms that the nets^ 
designed as a defence against the wild beasts, were of - 
gold wire ; that the porticos were gilded ; and that the< 
belt or circle, which divided the several ranks of speeta- 
tors from each other, was studded with a precious mo— 
taic of beautiful stones. 

II ^-^Rfjlectiom on Weiimingier Mbcy, ^^SvRcrkr or » - 

WHEN 1 am in a serious humor, 1 very often walk 
by myself in Westminster Abbey; wherethe gloominess . 
of the place, and the use to which it is applied, with the^. 
solemnity of the building, and the condition of the peo- - 
pie who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind with a kind 
of melancholy, or rather thoi3ghtfulness, that is not 
disagreeable. I yesterday passed a whole afternoon la 
thecburch yard, the cloisters and the church ; amusing 
myself with the tomb stones and inscriptions, which I 
met with in those several regions of the dead. M<lst oft 
them recorded nothing else of the buried perion, but : 
that he was born upcm one day, and died upon another ;.. 
two circumstances that are common to all mankind. I 
eoaldnot but look upon those registers of existencet 
whether of brass or marble, as a kind of satire upon the 
departed persons, who had left no other memorial ot 
themselves than that they were born, and that tbey died. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained myself 
with the digging of a grave ; and &aw in every shovelful 
of it that was thrown up,the fragment ofa bone or skull^ 
intermixed with a. kind of fresh mouldering earth, that, 
some time or other, had a place in the composidon of 
an human body i, Upon this I began to consider with 
myteir, what innumerable multitudes of people lay con-, 
ft^aed together, under the pavement of that ancient cia- 
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tbedral ; bow men and women, fiiends and enemie*) 
priosts. and soidiersi monks and prebendaries, were 
crumbled amongst one another, and blended together in 
thie same common mass; how beauty » strength and 
' youth, with old age, weakness and deformity, lay undis- 
tinguifthed, in the same promisouous heap of matter. 

After having thus surveyed ihis great magazine of 
mortalitf, as it were, in the lump, i examined it more 
pardcularly, by the accounts which I found on several 
of the monuments, w^ hie h are rai^d jn every quarter 
pf that ancient fabric. Some of them are covered with 
such extravagant epitaphs, that, if it were possible for 
tfae.dead person to be acquainted with them, he would 
blush at the praise which his friends have bestowed up- 
on him* There are others so excessively modest, that 
they deliver the character of the person departed in 
Greek or Hebrew ; and by that means, are not under- 
stood once in a twelvemonth. In the poetical quarter, 
I found there were poets who had no monuments, and 
monuments which had no poets, i observed, indeed, 
that the .present war had filled the church wkh many of 
those uninhabited monumeRts,which had been erected to 
the memory of persons^whose bodies wereperhapsbuiied 
in the plains of Blenheim, or in the bosom of the ocean, 
i could not but be veiy much delighted uith several 
modem epitaphs, which aie written with great elegance 
of expression und justness of thought, and which there* 
fore, do honor to the living as well as to the dead. As 
a foreigner is very apt to conceive an idea of the igno* 
jrance o^ politeness of a nation, from the turn of their 
public monuments ^id inscriptions, they should be sub- 
knitted to thei perusal of men of learning and genius be- 
fore they are put into execution Sir Cioudsly bhovel's 
monument has very often given me great offence, in- 
stead of the brave, roygb .English admiral, which was 
the distinguishing character of that plain gallant man, 
he is represented on his tonib, by the figure of a beauy 
dressed in a long periwig>and reposing liimself upon vel* 
vet cushions, under a canopyof state. The inscription is 
answerable to the monument $ for, instead of eeiebrat- 
-idg the many remarkable actions he had. performed in 
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the service ofhiscoantiy, it acquaints us onlf vith the 
maDDcr of kis deaths in which it was impossible for him 
toreapaojriMmor. The Dutch vhom we are apt to 
despise for want of genius^ show an infinitely greater 
taste in their buUdings and works of this nature^ thau 
we meet with in thc»e of our country. The monu- 
menu oi their admirals, which have been erected at the 
public expenseiTepresent them like tliemselres, and are 
adorned with rostral crowns and.naval ornaments, with 
beautiful festoons of seaweed, shells and cdraK 

I know that entertainments of this nature are apt to 
raise dark and dismal thoughts in timorous minds and 
gloomy imaginations ; but for my own part, though I 
am always serious, I do not know what it is to be melan- 
choly ; and can therefore, take a view of nature in her 
deep and solemn scenes, with tlie same pleasure as in 
her most gay and delightful ones. By this means, 1 can 
improve myself ivith objects which others consider with 
terror. When I look upon the tombs of the great, 
every emotion of envy dies in me ; when I read the epi- 
taphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out ; 
when 1 meet with the grief of parents upon a tombstone, 
my heart melts with compassion ; when I seethe tomb 
of the parents themselves,! consider the vanity of griev- 
ing for those whom we must quickly follow. When I 
see kings lying by those who deposed them; when 1 con- 
sider rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men that 
divided the world with their contests and disputes ; I re«> 
fiect with sorrow and astonishment, on the little compe- 
titions, factions and debates of mankind. When 1 read 
the several dates of the tombs, of some that died yester^ 
day, and some six hundred years ago, I consider that 
great day,when we shall all of us be cotcmporarics, and 
ny^ke oar appearance together. 

Ul.^^TAe Character o/Mary^ Queen ^5co/«.— • 

Robertson. 

TO all the charms of beauty ,«nd the utmost elegance 
of external form, Mary added those accomplishments 
which render their impression irresistible. Polite, affa*' 
ble, insinuaiing^sprightly, and capable of speaking and of 
writing with equal case antl dignity. Sudden, however,' 
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and violent in all her attach mcnts,bccausc bcr heart was 
warm and unsuspicious. Impatient of contradiction, be- 
cause she had been accustomed, from her infancy, to be 
treated as a queen. No stranger, on some occasions, to 
dissimulation, which,in that periiduoas court^whcre she 
received her education, was reckoned among the neces* 
sary arts of government. Not insensible to fldttcry, nor 
unconscious of that pleasure >% it b which almost every 
woman beholds the Influence of her own beauty. Form- 
ed with the qualities that we love, not with the talenis 
that we admire, she was an agreeable woman, rather 
than an illustrious queen» 

The vivacity of her spirit, not sufficiently tempered 
with sound judgment, and the warmth of her heart, 
which was not at all times uuder the restraint oC discre- 
tion, betrayed her both into errors and into crimes. To 
say that she was always unfortunate, will not account 
for that long and almost uninterrupted succession of ca- 
lamities which beiell her ; we must likewise add, that 
she was often imprudent. Her passion for Oarnly was 
rash, youthful and excessive. And though the sudden 
transition to the opposite extreme, was the natural effect 
of her ill requited love and of his ingratitude, insolence 
and brutaHty ; — ^yet neither these, nor Bothwell's art» 
ful address and important services, can justify her at- 
tachment to that nobleman. Even the manners of the 
age, licentious as they were, are no apology for this un- 
happy passion ; nor can they induce us to look on that 
tragical and infamous scene, which foUowed upon it, 
with less abhorrence. Humanity will draw a veil over 
this part of her character, which it cannot approve, and 
may, perhaps, prompt some to impute her actions to her 
situation more than to her disposition ; and to lament 
the unhappiness of the former rather than to accuse tha 
pervefseness of the latter. Mary's sufferings exceed,boih 
in degree and in duratiot),those tragical distresses which 
fancy has ieigned, to excite sorrow and commiseration; 
and while we survey them, we arc apt ako5;ether to for- 
get her frailties ; we think of her faults with less indigo 
nation, and approve of bur tcars,as if they were shed fur 
a person who had attained much nearer lo puie virtue. 

14 
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With regard lo tbe queen*s per^oiij a circumstance 
not to be omitted in writting the history of a female 
reign, all cotemporary authors agree in ascribing to 
Mary the utmost beauty of countenance, and elegance 
of shape, of which the human form is capable. Her 
hair was black, though according to the fashion of that 
age, she frequently wore borrowed locks, and of dijaPer- 
cnt colors. Her eyes were a dark gray, her complexion 
exquisitely fine, and her hands and arms remarkably 
delicate, both as to shape and color. Her stature was 
of an height that rose to the majestic. She danced, she 
walked and rode with equal grace. Her taste for 
music was just; and she both sung^and played upon the 
lute, with uncommon skill. Towards the end of her 
life she began to grow fat ; and her long confinement, 
and the coldness of the houses in which she was impris- 
oned, brought on a rheumatism, which deprived her of 
the use of her limbs. ^No man, says 'Bran tome, ever 
beheld her person without admiration and love, or will 
read her history without sorrow. 

W. '^Character of Queen ElizadeUw^Huu^, 

THERE are few personagesin history ,who, have been 
more exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adu« 
lation of friends, than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet thel e 
scarce is any, whose reputation has been more certainly 
determinedjby the unanimous consent of posterity. The 
imusal length of her administration, and the strong 
features of hpr character, were able to overcome all 
prejudices ; and, cbliging her detractors to abate much 
of their invectives, and her admirers somewhat of their 
panegyric, have, at last, in spite of political factions, 
and what is more, of religious animosities, produced an 
uniform judgment \uth regard to her condttct. Her 
vigor, her constancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, 
vigilance and address, are allowed to merit the highest 
praises ; and appear not to have been surpassed by any 
person, who ever filled a throne ; a conduct less rigor- 
ous,less impel iouB,moresincere»more indulgent to her 
people, w&uld have been requisite to form a perfect 
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oharacter. By the force of her mind, she controlled all 
her more active and stronger qualities, and prevented 
them from running into excess. Her heroism was ex- 
empted from all temerity, her frugality from avatice^ 
her friendship from partiality, her enterprise from tur- 
bulency, and a vain ambition ; she guarded not herself) 
with equal care or equal success, from lesser infirmities 
-—the rivalship of beauty, the desire of admirationi the 
jealousy of love, and the sallies of anger. 

Her singular talents for government were founded 
equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed 
with a great command over herself, she hoon obtained an 
ancoDtroiled ascendant over the people ; and, while she 
merited all their esteem by her real virtue, she ulso en« 
gaged their afiecdon by her pretended ones. Few soy* 
ereigns of England succeeded to the throne in' more dif- 
ficult circumstances, and none ever conducted the gov* 
emmentwith such uniform successand felicity* Though 
unacquainted with the practice of toleration, the true 
secret for managing religious factions, she preserved 
her people by her superior prudence, from those confu- 
sions in which theological controversy had involved all 
the neighboring nations ; and though her enemies were 
the most powerful princes of Europe, the most active, 
the most enterprising, the least scrupulous, she was 
able by her vigor, to make deep impressions on their 
state ; her own greatness, meanwhile, remaining un- 
touched and unimpaired. 

The wise ministers and brave warriors who flourished 
during her reign, share the praise of her success ; but 
instead of lessoning the applause due to her, they make 
great addition to it. They owed, all of them, their ad- 
yancement tQ her choice ; they were supported by her 
constancy ; and, with all their ability, they were never 
able to acquire an undue ascendant over her. In her 
family, in her court, in her kingdom, she remained e- 
qually mistress. The force of her tender passions was 
great over her, but the force of her^ind was still supe*- 
rior ; and the combat which her victory visibly cost her, 
serves only to display the firmness of her resolutions^ 
and the loftiness of her ambitious sentiments. 
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The fame of thi» princesSf though it. hat surmounted 
the prejudices, both of f^ciion and of bigotry» yet lies 
still exposed to another prejudice, which is more durap 
ble, because more natural ; and which, according to tlie 
difTerem views in which we survey her, is capable either 
of exalting beyond measure, or diminisbiDg the lustre 
of her character. This prejudice is founded on the con« 
sideration of her sex. When we contemplate her a« a 
woman, we are apt to be struck with the highest admi* 
ration of her qualities, and extensive capacity ; but we 
are also apt to require some more aoftness ofdiapositioiH 
some greater lenity of temper, some of those amiable 
weaknesses by which her sex is distinguishedt Bat the 
true method of estimating- her merU, is lo lay aside all 
these considerations, and to consider her merely as ara« 
tieaa^ beings placed in authority^ and tri^jsted wi^h tb^ 
government of mankind* We may find it difficuH U$ 
reconcile our faacy to her> as a wife or a mistress.; but 
her qualities as a sovereign»though with some consider^ 
able exceptio0a> are the cbjceta of undisputed applause 
and appyrobatioB* 

Njr^CharU9 V's ResignaHon of hU Dcminions^y^ 

R0BE«Ta0fi« 

CHARLES resolved to resign his dominions to his. 
son, with a solemnity suitable to the importance of tho 
transaction ; and to perform this last act of sovereignty 
with such formal pomp, as might leave an indelible im* 
pression on the minds, not only of his subjects, but of his 
successor. With this view, he called Philip out of En- 
gland, where the peevish temper of his queen, which in- 
creased with the despair of having issue, rendered him 
extremely unhappy, and the jealousy of the English left 
him no hopes of obtaining the direction of their affairs* 

Having assembled the states of the Low Countries at 
Brussels, on the twenty-fifth of October, one thousand 
five hundred and fifty-five, Charles seated himself, for 
the last time, in the chair of state, on one side of which 
was placed his son,and on the other, his sister, the QueeiiT 
of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands ; with a splendid 
retinue of the grandees of Spai;i, au4 pritic^s of the em:i 
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pire, standing behind him. The president of the coan« 
cil of Flanders, by his command, explained) in a few 
words, his intention, in calling this extraordinary meet- 
ing of the states. He then read the instrument of re- 
signation, by which Charles surrendered to his son Phil- 
ip all his territories, jurisdiction and authority in the 
Low Countries, absolving his subjects there, from their 
oath of allegiance to him, which he required them to 
transfer to Philip, his lawful heir ; and to serve him^, 
with the same loyalty and zeal which they had manifest- 
ed, during so long a course of years, in support of his 
govemm-ent. 

Charles then rose from his seat, and, leaning on the 
shoulder of the prince of Orange, because he was una- 
ble to stand without support, he addressed the audi- 
ence ; and from a paper which he held in his hand, 
in order to assist his memory, he recounted with digni- 
ty, but without ostentation, all the great things which 
he had undertaken and performed, since the commence- 
ment ofhis administration. He observed, that from the 
seventeenth year of his age, he had dedicated all his 
thoughts and attention to public objects, reserving no- 
portion of his time for the indulgence ofhis ease, and very 
little for the enjoyment of private pleasures; that either 
in a pacific or hostile manner, he had visited Germany 
nine times, Spain six times, France four times, Italy sev- 
en times, the Low Countries ten times, England t^ice, 
Africa as often, and had made eleven voyages by sea ; 
that, while his health permitted him to discharge his 
duty, and the vigor of his constitution was equal, in any 
degree to the arduous oflke of governing such extensive 

• dominions, he had never shunned labor, nor repined un- 
der fatigue ; that now, when his health was broken and 
his vigor exhausted, by the rage of an incurable dis- 

• temper, his growing infirmities admonished him to re- 
tire I nor was he so fond of reigning, as to retain the 
sceptre in an impotent hand, whrchr was no longer able 
to protect his subjects, or to render them hnppy ; that, 
instead of a sovereign worrr out with disease, and scarce- 
ly half alive, he gave them one in the prime of life,, 
accustomed already to govein, and who added to the* 

14i» - .. 
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▼igur of jrouthy all the attention and sagacitf of matur- 
er years ; that if, duHng the course of a long adminls- 
tratioS) he h&d coaimitted aojr nialerial error in gov* 
erniiient,orif,under the pressure of so manyi and great 
affairs, and iamidst the attention which he had been 
obliged to give them, he had either neglected or injuredl 
any of his subjects, he now implored ^eir forgiveness ; 
thatf for his part he should ever retain a grateful sense 
of their fidelity and attachment, and would carry the re- 
membrance of it along with him to the place of his re- 
treat, as the sweetest consolation, as well as the best re- 
ward for all his senrices ; and, in his last prayers to Al- 
mighty God, would pour forth bis ardent fishes for 
their welfare. 

Then turning towards Philip, who fell upon his knees^ 
and kissed hb father's hand, << If," said he, «< I had left 
you, by my death, this rich inheritance, to which I 
have ntade such large additions, some regard would 
have been justly due to my memory on that account ; but 
now, when I voluntarily resign to you what I might have 
still retained, I may well expect the warmest expressiona 
of thanks on your part. With these, however, I dis- 
pense } and shall cons»ider your concern for the welfare 
of four subjects, and your love of them, as the best and 
most acceptable testimony of your gratitude to me* It 
isitwyour power, by a wise and virtuous ad minis trationy 
to justify the extraordinary proof which 1 this day give^ 
of my paternal affection, and to demonstrate that yoa 
are.worthy of the confidence which I repose in you. 
Preserve an inviolable regard for religion ; maintain the 
Catholic faith in its purity ; let the laws of your country . 
be sacred in your eyes ; encroach not on the rights and 
privileges of your people ; and, if the time shall ever 
come, when you shall wish to enjoy the tranquility of a . 
private life, may you have a son endowed with such 
qualities, that you can resign your sceptre to him, with 
as much satisfaction as I give mine to you.*^ 

As soon as Charles had finished this long address to 
his subjects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into 
the chair, exhausted and ready to faint with the fatigue 
of suth an extraordinary effort. Daring this discourse} 
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the whole audience melted into tears ; some, from ad* 
miration of his roagnanimity ; others softened by the 
expressions of tenderness towards his son, and of love 
to his people ; and all were affected with the deepest 
sorrow, at losing a sovereigo> who had distinguished thm 
Netherlands, his native country, with {Memiculor marki 
of his regard and attachment. 

A fejnr weeks thereafter, Charles in an assembly no 
less splendid, and with a ceremonial equally pompouSf 
resigned to his son the crown of Spain, with all the ter* 
ritori^s depending on them» both in the old, and in the 
new world. Of all these vast possessions, he reserved 
nothing for him8elf,but an annual pension of an hundred 
thousand crowns, to defray the charges of his family, 
and to afford him a small sum for acts of beneficence 
and charity. 

The place he had chosen, for his retreat, was the mon* 
astery of St. Justus, in the province of Estremadura. 
It was seated in a vale of no great extent, watered by a 
small brook, and surrounded by rising grounds,covered 
with lofty trees. From the nature of the soil, as well as 
the temperature of the climate, it was esteemed the 
most healthful and delicious situation in Spain. Some 
months before his resignation, he had sent an architect 
thither, to add a new apartment to the monastery, for 
his accommodation ; but he give strict orders, that the 
style of the building should be such as suited his present 
situation, rather than his former dignity. It consisted on- 
ly of six rooms; four of them in the form of friar's cells, 
with naked walls; the other two,each twenty feet square, 
were hung with brown cloth, and furnished in the most 
simple manner. They were all on a level with the ground; 
with a door on one side into a garden, of which CharlAs 
himself had given the plan,and which he had filled with 
various plants, intending to cultivate them with his own 
hands. On the other side, they communicated with the 
chapel of the monastery,ia which he was to perform his 
dsvotions. Into this humble retreat,hardly sufficient for 
the comfortable accommodation of a private gentleman, 
did Charles enter, with twelve domestics only. Hel>u« 
ried therC) in solitude and silence, his grandeur, and his 
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ambition, together mrith all those vast projects, vfhick 
duriDg half a century, had alarmed and agitated £u* 
rope, filling every kingdom in it, by turnsy with the ter« 
ror of his arms, and the dread of being subjected to hi» 
power* 

VL^^Imfiortonet of r£r/tte,— PaicE. 

VIRTUE is of intrinsic value, and good desert, and 
of indispensable obligation- ; not the creature of will, but 
necessary and immutable ; not local or temporary, but 
of equa) extent and antiquity with the Divine mind;, 
not a mode of sensation, but everlasting truth ; not de- 
pendent on power,^ but the guide of all power. Virtue 
b the ibundation of honor and esteem, and the source of 
all beauty, order and happiness, in nature. It is what 
confers value on all the other endowments and qualities 
of a reasonable being, to which they ought to be abso* 
lutely subsurvient; and without which,the more eminent 
they are, the more hideous deformities, and the greater- 
curses they become. / 

The use of it is not confined to any one stage of our 
existence, or to any particular situation we can be iUi 
but reaches through all the periods and circumstances 
of our beings. Many of the endowments and talents we 
now possess, and of which we are too.apt to be proud, 
will cease entirely with the present sute ; but this wilt 
be our ornament and dignity, in everyt^ future slate, ta 
which we may be removed. Beauty and wit will die^ 
learning will vanish away, and all the arta^of life be soon 
fi>rgot ; but virtue will remain forever^ This unites us 
to the whole rational creation ; and fits us , for convers- 
ing with any order of superior natures, and for a place 
in any part of God^s wor)is« It procures us the appro- 
bation and love of all wise and good beings, and renders 
them our allies and friends. But what Is of unspeaka* 
bly greater consequence, is, that it makes God our 
friend, assinvitates and unites our minds to his, and en- 
gages his Almighty pover^n our defence. Superior 
beings of all ranks are bound by it no less,than ourselves. 
It has.tbe same authority in all worlds that it has in 
tiua. The luither any being is advanced in excelldnesi 
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and per&ciioa? the greater U his attachment to It, and 
the more he is under its inflAience. To say no more) It 
Li the law of the whole uDiversej it stands first in the es- 
limation of the Deity ; its Qri||2;inal is his naturei and it 
is the very object that mukes him ioveiy* 

Hue h IS the impoiHance of virtue.-- *Of what conse- 
quence, therefore, is it that we practise it ? There is n* 
argument or motive, in any respect Qued to influence a 
reasontU)ie mind, which does not cail us to this* One 
virtuous disposition of soul, is preferable to the greatest 
natuml accomplishments and abilities, and of more val- 
ue than all the treasures of the world.— If you are wisot 
then study virtue, and contemn every thing that can 
come in competition with it. Re member that nothing 
else deserves one anxious thought or wish. Remember 
that this alone is honor, glory, wealth and happiness* 
becure this and you secut*^ every things Lose tluS) and 
all is lost. 

O ART ! Thou distinguishing attribute and honor of 
human kind I Who art not only able to imiute nature 
in her graces, but even to adorn her with gracesof thine 
own [ Possessed of thee, the meanest genius grows de- 
serving, and has a just demand for a portion of our es- 
teem ; devoid of thee> the brightest of our kind lie lost 
and useless, and are but poorly distinguished from the 
most despicable and base* When we inhabited forests* 
io common with brutes,not otherwise known from them 
than by the figure of our species, thou taughtest us to 
assert the sovereignty of our nature, and to assume that 
empire for which Providence intended us. Thousands of 
utilities owetheir birth to thee; thousands of elegancieSf 
pleasures and joys, without which life itself would be 
but an insipid possession.' 

Wide and extensive is the reach of thy dominion. No 
element is tbere^ either so violent or so subtle, so yield- 
ing or so sluggish, as by the powers of its nature to be 
superior to thy direction. Thou dreadest not the fierce 
impetuosity of fii'e^butcompellestlts violence to be both 
Qbedient and useful. By it thou sofcenest the stubborn 
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tribe of mineralsi so as to be formed aad moulded into 
shapes innumerable* Hence weapons, armor, coin ; 
and, previous to these and thy other works and energies, 
hence all those various tools and instrunients, which 
empower thee to proceed to farther endsmore excelleht.^ 
Nor is the subtile air less obedient tothypower^whether 
thou wiliest it to be a minister to our pleasure or utili- 
ty* At thy command, it giveth birth to sounds, which 
charm the soul with all the powers of harmony. Under 
thy iiistruction it moves the ship over seas ; while that 
yielding element, where otherwise we sink, even water 
. itself, is by tiiee taught to bear us ; the vast ocean, to 
promote that intercourse of nations, which ignorance 
would imagine it was destined to iutercefpt. To say how 
thy influence is seen on earth, would be to teach the 
meanest what he knows already. Suffice it but to men- 
tion, fields of arable and pasture ; lawns, and groves, 
and gardens, and plantations ; cottages, villages, Gastles> 
towns ; palaces, temples and spacious cities. 

Nor does thy empire end in subjects thus inanimate. 
Its power also extends througii the various race of ani- 
mals, who either patiently submit to become thy slaves, 
or are sure to find thee an irresistible foe. The faithful 
dog, the patient ox, the generous horse, and the mighty 
elephant, are content all to receive their instructions 
from thee, and readily do lend their natural instincts or 
strength, to pelrCbrm those offices which thy occasions 
call for. If there be found any species which are ser- 
vieeable when dead, thou suggestest the means to inves* 
tigate and take them ; if any be so savage as to refuse 
being tamed^ or of natures fierce enough to venture an 
attack, thou teachest us to scorn their brutal rage ; to 
meet, repel, pursue and conquer. 

Such, O Art, is thy amassing inffuence, when thou 
art employed only oa these inferior subjects, on natures 
inanimate, or at best irrational. But whenever thoa 
ohoosest a subject more noble,and settest to the cultiva- 
tion of mind itself, then it is thou becomest traiy amiable 
and divine— the overflowingsource of those sublimer 
heautiesji of which no subject but mind alone is capable^ 
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Then it is thoa art enabled to exhibit torn ankind tiie ad- 
mired tribes of poets and orators ; the sacred train of 
patriots and heroes; the godlike list of philosophers and 
legislators ; the forms of virtuous and eqtial politics; 
where private welfare is made the same iirith public— 
where cn^wds themselves prove disinterested) and vir« 
tue is made a national and popular characteristic. 

Hail) sacred source of all these wonders ! Thjrself, m» 
struct me to praise thee worthily; through whom, what- 
ever we doy is done with elegance and beauty ; without 
whomi what we do is ever graceless and deformed.*— 
Venerable power ! By what name shall I address thee ? 
Shall I call thee ornament of mind, or art thou more 
truly Mind itself ? It is Mind thou art, most perfect : 
Mind : not rude, untaught ; but fair and polished. In 
fiuch thou dwellest ;— of such thou art the form i nor is 
it a thing more possible to separate thee from such,thaa 
it would he to separate thee from thy own existence. 

VIII.— i^/aW^ry— Theophrastus. "* 

. FLATTERY is a manner of conversation very 
>l^ameful in itself, but beneficial to the flatterer. 

If a batterer is upon a public walk with you, '^ Oobut 
mind," says he ^^how every one's eye is upon you* 
Sure,there is not a man in Athens that is taken so much 
notice of. You had justice done you yesterday, in the 
portico. There were above thirty of us together ; and| 
the question being started, who was the most considera- 
ble person in the commonwealth — ^the wh^le company 
was of the same side. In short, Sir, every one made 
familiar with your name." He follows this whisper 
with a thousand other fiattenes of the same nature. 

Whenever the person to whom he would make bis 
court, hegins^ to speak, the sycophant begs the company 
to be silent, most impudently praises him to bis face, is 
in raptures all the while he talks, and as soon as he has 
done, cries out, « That is perfectly right !" When hjs 
patron aims at being witty upon any man, he is ready to 
burst at the stnartness of his raillery}and stops bis mouth 
with his handkerchief, that he may not laugh out. If he 
ceils his children about him, the flatterer has a pocket 
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fttll «iC applet for tltem,wWch 'he distributes among thfem 
with a great deal of fondness ; wonders to see so many 
•fine boys; and turning about to the father,t^lls him they 
are all as like hitn as they can stare. 

Wlien he is itivteed to a feast he is the first mati that 
calls for a glass of wine, and is vronderfully pleased with 
the delidousness of the flavor ; gets as near as possible 
to the man of the house, and tells him) with much con^ 
cem that be eats nothing himself* He singles cm seme 
|«rti€u1ar dish afid recommends it to the rest of thecom- 
jiany for a rarity. He desires the master of the feast to 
ait in a warmer part of the room,begs him to take more 
tare of his health, and advises him to put on a super* 
numerary garment in this cold weather. He is in a 
close whisper with htm duringthewhc^e entertainment, 
and haa neither eyes norears for any one else in the 
company* 

If a man shows him his house^he extols the architecl> 
admires the gardens, and expatiates upon the furniture. 
If the owner is grossly flattered in a picture, he outflat- 
ters the painter ; and though he discovers a great like- 
ness in ity can by no means allow that it does > justice to 
the original, )« short, his whole business is to ingra- 
tiate himself with those who hear him, and to wheedle 
them out of ttteir senses. 

IX* — The Absent iWan.— -Spectator. 

MENACLES comes down in the morning; opens Iiis 
door to go out ; but shuts it agaln^because he perceives 
he has his night cap on; and examining himself further^ 
finds that he is but half shaved, that he has stuck his 
sword on his right side, that his stockings are about hi^ 
heels, and tliat his shirt is over his breeches. 

When he is dressedyhe goes to court ; comes into the 
drawing room ; and, walking upright under a branch of 
candlesticks, his wig is caught up by one of them, a^d 
' hangs dangling in the air. All the courtiers fall a laugh- 
ing ; but Menacles laughs louder than any ofthem^ 
and looks about for the person that is the jest of the 
company. Coming down to the court gate, he finds 
a coach ; which taking for his own, he, whip* . into it ; 
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-^and the coachman drives ^ff, not doubting bat he car- 
ries bis muster. As soon as he siops> Menacles throws 
himself out of the coacht crosses the courts ascends tlie 
staircase^ and runs through all the chambers initb the 
greatest famtUarity, reposes hicaself on a couch, and fan- 
cies himself at home. The master of the bouse at last 
comes in. Menacles rises to receive him and desires 
him to sit down. He taiks^ muses, and then talks again* 
The gentleman of the house is tired and amazed. Me- 
• nacles is no less so ; but is every moment in hopes that 
his impertinent guest will at last end his tedious visit. 
Night comes on, when Menacles is hardly convinced. 

When he is playing at backgammon « he calls for a full 
glass of wine and water. It is his turn to throw. He 
has the box in oneliand^and.his glass in the other ; and» 
being extremely dry,and unwillingto lose time, be swal- 
lows down both the dice, and at the same time throws 
his wine into the tables. He writes a letter, and flings 
the sand into the inkbottle. He writer a seaond, and 
mistakes the superscription « A nobleman receives one 
ef them, and upon opening it, reads as follows :— ^'^ 1 
Would have you, honest Jack, immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of ibis, take in hay enough to serve the winter.** 
liis farmer receives the other, and is amased to see in 
it, ** My Liord, i receive your Grace's commands." 

tf he IH at an entertainment, you may see the pieces 
of bread coiuinnally multiplying round his plate ; 'tis 
true, the company want it, as well as their knives and 
forks, which Menacles does not let them keep long. 
Bometimcs, in a morning, he puts his whole family in a 
hurry, and at last goes out without being able to stay 
for his coach or breakfast; and for that day you may 
see him in every part of the town, except in the very 
place where he had appointed to be upon business of 
importance. 

You would bfieii take him for every thing that he is 
not~for a fellow quite stupid, for he hears nothing ; 
for a fool, for *he talks to himself, and has a hundred 
grimaces and motions with his head, wliich are alto- 
gether involuntary ; for a proud man, for he looks full 
upon fouiand takes no notice of your saluting him. The 
15 
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truth of it is, His eyes are €fpenj but he makes no use of 
then)} and neither sees yoii, nor any man, nor any thing 
else. He came once from his country house^ and hia 
own footmen undertook to rob him and succeeded* 
They held a flambeau to his throat, and bade him deliver 
his purse. He did so ; andcomin'g home, told his frends 
he had been robbed. They desired to know the partic* 
ulars.-— << Ask my servants," said McnaclQs*; " for they 
were with me," 

X,— 7%ff Monk, — ^Sterne. 

A POOR Monk of the order of St. Francis, came in- 
to the room, to beg something for his convent. The . 
moment 1 cast my eyes upon him,I xfas determined not 
to give him a single sous; and accordingly I put my purse 
into my pocket— buttoned it up— set myself a little more 
upon my centre, and advanced up gravely to him ; there 
was something, I fear, forbidding in my look : I have 
his picture this moment before my eyes, and think ' 
there ^as that in it, which deserved better. 

The Monk, as I judged from the break of his tonsure, 
a few scattered v/hite hairs upon his temples being all 
that remained of it might be about seventy—- but from 
his eyes, and that sort of fire which was in them, which 
f eemed more tempered by courtesy than years, could 
be no more than sixty.— .Truth might lie between. He 
was certainly sixty five ^ and the generiil air of his coun- 
tenance, notwithstanding something seemed to have 
been planting wrinkles in it before their time, agreed to 
the account. 

it was one of those heads which Guido has often 
painted — mild, pale, penetrating; free from all common 
place ideas of fat contented ignorance, looking down- 
wards upon the eaith. It looked forward ; but looked 
as If it looked at something beyond this world. How 
one of his otder came by it heaven above, who let it 
fall upon a Monk's shoulders, best knows ; but it would 
have suited a Bramin ; and had I met it upon the plains, 
of Indostan, 1 had reverenced it. 

The rest of his outline may be given in a few strokes; 
one migl't put it into the hands of any one to design ; 
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forit was neither elegant nor othcpwisci but a» charac- 
ter and expression made it so. It was a thin, spare 
furni) something above the common size, if it lost not 
the distinction by a bend forward in the figure^— but 
it was .the attitude of entreaty ; and as it no^r standi 
present to my imagination^ it gained more than it lost 
by it. 

When he had entered the room three paces, he stood 
still ; and laying his left hand upon his breast (a slender 
white sUff with which he journeyed being in his right) 
when 1 had got close up td him, he introduced himself 
with a little story of the wants of his convent, and the 
poverty of his order — and did it wi'.h so simple a grace, 
and such an air of deprecaiion was there in the whole 
cast of his look and figure — I- was bewitched not to have 
been struck with it. 

——A better reason w*a8, 1 had predetermined not ta 
give hin a single sous. 

'Tis very true, said I, replying to a cast upwards with 
bis eyes, with which he had concluded his address— -it is 
very true*-and heaven be their resource, who have na 
other but the cliarity of the world ; the stock of which» 
Ifear, is no way sufEcient for the many great claims 
which are hourly made upon it. 

As I pronounced the words Great claims^ he gave a 
slight glance with his eye downwards upon the sleeve of 
bis tunic — I felt the full force of the appeal — 1 acknowl- 
edge it^ said 1 — a coarse habit, and that but once in 
three years, with a meager diet— are no great matters ; 
bat the true point of pity is, as they can be earned ia 
the world with so little industry, that your order should 
wish to procure them by pressing upon a fund, which is. 
the property of the lame, the blind, the aged and the 
inErm ;— the captive, who lies down counting over and 
0:ver again the days of his affliction, languishes also 
for his share of it; and had you been of theorder of mer- 
cy, instead of the order of St. Fraivcis^ poor as 1 am, 
continued i,pointing at my portmanteau, full cheerfully 
should it have been opened to you for the ransom of the 
unfortunate. The Monk made ipe^ bow. But, re- 
aumed I, the. uj)fci:tuiiia^ of our owa country, surely 
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have the first rights ; and I have left thousands in dis* 
tress upon the English shore. The Monk gave a cor* 
dial wave with his head-*-Bs much as to say, No doubt ; 
there is misery enough in every comer of the world, as 
well as within our convent. But we distioguishy said li 
laying my hand upon the sleeve bf his tunic, in return 
for his appeal-^we distinguish, my good father, betwiatt 
those who wish only, to eat the bread of their own laboF 
—and those who eat the bread of other people^s^and have 
no other plan in life, but to get thit)iigh it in sloth and 
' ignorance,ybr the lave •/ Gcd, 

The poor Franciscan made no reply ; a hectic of a 
moment passed across his cheeky but could not tarry--* . 
Nature seemedto bavedone with her resentments inhim. 
lie showed none — ^but letting his staff fall within hid 
arms, he pressed both his hands with resignation on his 
bre^M, and retired. 

My^lveart smote me the moment he shut the dooiH 
Pshaw \ ssid I, with en air of carelessness, three severjil 
times. But it would not do ; every ungracious syllable 
I had uttered, crowded back in . my imagination. I re- 
flected I hod no right over the poor Franciscan, but to 
deny him ; and that the punishment of that was enough 
to the disappointed, without the addition of unkind lan- 
guage — 1 considered his gray hairs, his courteous figure 
seemed to reenter,and gently ask me what injury he had 
done me, and why i could use him thus? — i would have 
given twenty livres for an advocate — 1 have behaved 
very ill, said I, within myself^but 1 have only just set; 
out upon my travels, and shall learn better manners as 1 
get along. 
XI. — On the Headdress of the Ladies. — Spectator. 

THLRtl is not so variable a thing in nature, as a 
lady's headdress; within my own memory,! have kno^vn 
it rise and fall above thirty degrees. About ten years 
ago, it shot up to a very great height^ insomuch that the 
female part of our species were much taller than the 
men. The women were of such an enormous stature, 
that " we appeareil as grasshoppers before them/* At 
presenijthewhole sex is in amanner dw^rfed,and shrunk 
into a race of beauties, th^t8eem almpSt another species.. , 
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I remamber several ladies who were once very near sev- 
ctt feet high, that at present want some inches of five : 
How they came to be thus curtailed^ I cannot letrn ; 
whether the whole sex be at present under any penance 
which we know nothing of, or whether they have cast 
their headdres8es,in order to surprize uswithsonoething 
in that kind which shall be entirely new ; or whether 
aoine of the tallest of the sex, being too cunning for the 
rest, have contrived this method to make themselvesap* 
pear sizeable, is still a secret ; though 1 find most are of 
opinion, they are at present like trees new lopped and 
pruned, that will certainly sprout out, and flourish with 
greater heads than before. For my own part, as I do 
not love to be insulted by women who arc taller than 
myself, t admire the sex much more in their present 
humiliaiion, which has reduced them to their natural 
dimensions,than when they bad extended their persons, 
and lengthened themselves out ,inlo formidable and gi- 
gantic figures. I am not for adding to- the beautiful edi- 
fices of nature,nor for raising any whimsical superstruc- 
ture upon her plans : I must therefore repeat it, that I 
am highly pleased with the coiffure now in fashion, and 
think it shows the good sense which at present very 
much reigns among the valuable part of the sex* One 
xi»ay observe, that women in all ages have taken more 
pains than men to adorn the outside of their heads ; and 
indeed 1 very much admire, that those architects who 
i*aise such powerful structures^ out of ribbands, lace and 
wire, have not been recorded for their respective inven- 
tions, it is certain there have been as many orders in 
this kind of buildings, as in those which have been 
made of marble ; sometimes, they rise in the shape of a 
pyramid, sometimes like ato^er, and sometimes like a 
steeple. In Juvenal^s time, the building grew by sev* 
cral orders and stories,, as lie has very humorously de« 
scribed it :~ 

With curls on curl^they build her head before, 
And mount it with a formidable tower ; 
A giantess she seems ; but look behind. 
And then sht dwindles.m tlieyigniv kiiid« 
♦ 15.* 
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Bat I do not remeinber, in any part of my reading, that : 
the headdress aspired to so great an extravagance^ as in .. 
the fourteenth century; when it was built up in a couple : 
of cones or spires, which stood 8o excessively high on ^ 
eaj:h side of the head, that a woman who v^as but a pig* 
my without her headdress, appeared like a colossus up- 
on putting it on. Monsieur Paradin says, <* That these 
old fashioned fontanges rose an ell above the head, that .. 
they were pointed like steeples, and had long loose 
pieces of crape fastened to the tops of them, which ' 
were curiously fringed, and hung down their backs like . 
streamers," 

l.he women might possibly have carried this Gothic 
building much high)er,had not a famous Monk, Thomas 
Connecte by name, attacked it with great zeal and reso- . 
lution. This holy man travelled fronv. place to place, to 
preach down this monstrous commode ; and succeeded . 
so well in it,that, as the magicians sacrificed their ybooks 
to the flames upon the preaching of an apostle, many of. 
the women threw down their headdresses in the middle . 
of his sermon, and made a bonfire of them within sight 
of the pulpit. He was so renowned,as well for the sane- . 
lity of his life, as his manner of preaching, that he had 
often a congregation oftwenty thousand people; the men . 
placed themselves on the one side of his pulpit; and , 
the women on the other-— ihey appeared to use the . 
similitude of an ingenious writer, like a forest of cedars» , 
vith their heads reacbing^to the clouds. He so warmed ,, 
and animated .the people, against this monstrous orna- . 
ment, that it lay under a kind of persecution : and . 
whenever it appeared in public, was pelted down by the 
rable, who fiuug stones at the person who wore it. . 
But, notwithstanding this prodigy vanished while the 
preacher was among them, it began to appear again 
some months after his departure, or to tell it in Mon- 
deur Paradin's own words, ** The women, that likc^ 
snails in a fright, had drawn in their lioms, shot them* 
out again as soon as the danger was over." This ex- 
travagance of the women's headdresses in that ageas ta* 
ken notice of by Monsieur d* Argeiiu*q| in. the history ^ 
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of Bretagnci and by other historians, as well ias the per-- 
son i have here quoted. 

it is usually observed, th&t a good reign is the onljr 
proper time for the making of bws against the exorbi^'' 
tance of poirver ; in the same manner an excessive head* 
drebs may be attacked the most effectually when the 
fashion ii^ ag^ainst it.. I do therefore recommend tbb 
paper to my female readers, by way of preveniioo. 

i would desire the fair sex to consider hovr impossible 
it Is for them to add any thin^ that cai^ be omamentali 
to what is already the masterpiece of nature. The head 
has the most beautiful appearance, as well as the highest 
station in the humunSvi^ure. Nature has laid out all her 
art in beautifying the face : :)he has touched it with 
Termillion ; planted in it a double tow of Ivory ; made it 
the seat of smiles and blushes ; lighted it up and enliv* 
ened it with the brightness of the eyes ; hung it on each 
side with curious organs of sense ; given it airs and gra- 
ces that cannot be described ; and surrounded it with such 
a flo>vingshadeof hair, as sets all its beautiesin the most 
agreeable light ; in short, she seems to have designed 
the head as the cupola to the most glorious ot hervirorks: 
and ^hen we load it with such a pile of supernumerary 
ornaments ^ we destroy the symetry of the huiiian fig- 
uce, and foolishly, Oontrive to cuU offt^e eye from great 
and real beauties, to childish gewgaws, ribands^and: 
bone lace, 

Xll —On the firesent and a future Statc^^ln.. 

A LEWD young fellow seeing an aged hermit go by 
hira barefoot, " Father," says he, " you are in a very- 
miserable condidon, if there is not another world."* 
« True, son/* said the hermit • « but what is thy condi-- 
tionif there isi*^— Manis a creature designed for two 
different states of bemg,or rather for two different lives. 
Hi* first life is short and transient, his second permanent 
and ksiing. The question we are all concerned in, is 
this— *• n which of these two lives is it our chief interest 
to make ourselves happy? ur, in other words—- 
Whether wo should endeavor to s<fC'ire to ourselves the 
pleasures and gratifications of a life which is uncertain^ . 
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and precariowHand at its* utmost lengthf of a very incon* 
siderable duratbji ; or to secure to ourselves the pleas- 
ures of a life which is fixed and settled, and will never 
end ? Every man upoa the first hearing of this question, 
^owa very well which side of it he ought to close with ^ 
But however right we are in theory, it is plain, that ia 
practice we adhere . ta tRe wrong side of the question* 
We makerprovisbns for thb life as though it were never ' 
to have an end ;, and for the other lifoi as though< it wete^ 
never to have a beginning. 

Should a spirit of superior rank* who is a stranger ta 
human nature,, accidentally alight upon the earth, and 
take a survey ei its inhabitants-^What would his no- 
tions of us be I Would be not think that we are a spe* 
cies of beings made for quite different ends and purpose 
from what we really art I Must be not imagine that we 
were placed ia this world to get riches and honors ? 
Wouki he not think, that it was our duty to toil after 
wealth, and stotion^ and title ? Nay, would he not be- 
lieve we were forbidden poverty, >y threats of eternal 
punishment,and enjoined to pursue our pleasures,under 
pain of damnation ? He would certainly imagine that we 
were influenced by a scheme of duties quite opposite 
to those which are indeed prescribed to us. And, truly, 
according to such an imaginatlon,he must conclude that 
we are a species of the most obedient creatures in the 
universe;— that we are constant to our duty ; — and that 
we keep a steady eye on the end for which we were sent 
hither. 

But how great would be his astonishment, when he 
learnt that we were beings not designed to exist in tbt& 
world above three score and ten years ; and that the 
greatest part of this busy, species, fall sbon even of that 
age I How would he be lost in horror and admiration^, 
wiien he should know that this set of creatures, who lay 
out all theif endeavors for this life, which scarce de** 
serves the name of existence, when, 1 say, he should 
know that this set of creatures are to exist to all eternity, 
in another life, for vhich they make no preparations r 
Nothing can be a. greater disgrace to reason, than that 
men, who am persuaded of tliese two diffcfrent states. q£ 
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teing^ should be perpetually' empiofed in i>rovtding for 
a itfepf three score and ten years, and neglecting to 
make provission for that, which, after many myriads dP 
years, will be still new end still beginning ^ especially 
when we consider, that our.endeaTora for making our- 
selves great, or rich, or honorable, or whateyer else we 
place our happiness in, may, after all, proTe unsuccess* 
ful ; whereas, if we constantly and sincerely endeavor to 
make ourselves happy in the other life, we are sure that 
our endeavors will succeed, and that we ahall not be 
disappointed of our hope. 

The following question is started by one of our school- 
men, Supposing the whole body of the earth were a 
great ban or mass of the fiheet sand, and that a single^ 
gpiinr or particle of thissand should be annihilated every 
thousatid years l-^ Supposing then, that you had it in 
your^hoice to be happy all the while this prodigious mass 
of sand was consuming, by this slow method, until there- 
was not a grain left, en condition that you. were to bo 
miserable forever after ?i>r, supposing that you might 
be happy forever after, on condition yon would be mis* 
erdble until the whole mass of sand Were thus annihilat- 
ed, at the rate of one sand in a thousand years ;— which - 
of these two cases would you make your choice ? 

It must be confessed, in this case, so many thousands 
of years are to the imagination as a kind of eternity, 
though, in reality, they do not bear so great a proportion 
to thatduration which is 10 follow them, as an unit does 
to the grc^atest number which you can put together in 
figures, or as one of those aands to the supposed heap. 
Reason therfore tells us, without any manner of hesi« 
tation, which would be the.better part hi this choice* 
Rdwcver, as 1 have before intimatedi our reason might} 
in such a case»be so overset by imagination, as to dis- 
pose some persons to sink under the consideratioOof the 
great lenf];ih of the fir^t part of this duration, and of the 
great distance of that second duration which is: .to sue* 
c<jed it ; — the mind, I say, might give itself up to that 
happiness which is at hand,considcring;,tbaiit is so very 
uear, and that it would la«t so very long* But when 
ti\e ehoice we hare actually before us is this-— Whether. 
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re wUl chooses to be happy for the space of only three 
core and teA) nay, perhaps of only twenty or ten yearsi 

might say for only a day, or an hour, and miserable to 
11 eternity f or on the contrary, naiserable for this short 
srm of years, and happy for a whole eternity — what 
^ords are sufEcient to express that folly and want of con- 
[deration which, in such case, makes a wrong choice I 

I here put the case e^aat the worst, by supposing 
'hat seldom happens, that a course of virtue makes us. 
liserable in this life : Qut if we suppose, as it generally 
appens, that virtue would make us mo^re happy, evea 
1 this liie than a contrary course of vice, liow can wc 
afliciently admire the stupidity or madness of those 
ersons whoarecapable of makinsi^so absjard a choice I 

Every wise man » therefore, will consider this life on-- 
' as it may conduce to the happiness of the other, ancl 
lieerfully eacriike the pleasiKes of a few yearsi lo- 
lose of aa eternity, s ^ 

MY uiicle Toby was a man patient of tn^ries-^not 
om want of courage* I have told you, in a former 
aapter, that he was a man of courage ; and! will add 
ere, that, where just occasions presented, or called it 
»rth, I know no man under whose arm I would have 
)oner taken shelter. Nor did this arise from any in- 
insibility or obtuseness of his intelleotual parts, for he 
It as feelingly as a man could do. But he was of a, 
saceful, placid nature \ no jarring element in *him ; all 
as mixed up so kindly wilhi» him, my uncle Toby 
id scarce a heart to retaliate upon"^ fly. 

Go— Says he, one day at dinner, to an overgrown onet 
hich had buzjsed about his nose^ and tormented him 
*ueUy alldinaer time, and which,after inflnite attempts^ 
p had caught at last as it flew by him-^i'll not hurt 
iee«— saysr my uncle Toby^ rising from his chair, and 
^iog across the room with the fly in his hand — I'll not 
irt a Kadr of thy head : Go, says he, lifting up the sash,, 
id opening his hand as he spoke, to let it escape — go,. 
>or devil ; get thee gone y Why should I bun theti I 
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-*Tiiis worU is stirelf vide enough to hoU both thee 
«|}d me. 

This lesson of universal good will, taught by my un* 
cle Toby, may serve instead of a whole volume upon the 
subject. 

XIV.— S/oryo/McStV^reo/CoAii*,— Fool of quAUTT 

EDWARD III, after the batae of Cressy, laid siege 
to Calais. He had fctfti^d his camp in so impregnabto 
a manner, that all the efforts of France proved ineffect^ 
' ua^l to raise the uege, or throw succors into the eiiy*«» 
The citizens, under count Vienne, their gallant gover* 
nor, made an admirable defence.-— France had now 
put the sickle mto her second harvest, since Edward » 
with his Tictotious Army, sat down before the town. 
The eyes of all Europe were intent on the issue. At 
length &mine did more for Edward than arms.— «After 
suffering unheard of calamities, they resolved to at* 
' tempt the enemy's camp.— They boldly sallied forth i 
the English joined battle ; and, after a long and desper* 
ate engagement, count Vienne was taken prisoner, and 
the citizens who survived the slaughter, retired with* 
in their gates. The command devolving upon Eustace 
St. Pierre, a manof mean birth, but of exalted virtue, 
he offered to capitulate with Edward* provided he pet* 
mitted him to depart with life and liberty* Edward, to 
avoid the imputation of cruelty, consented to spare the 
bulk of the plebeians, provided they delivered up to him 
six of their principal citizens, with halters about their 
neSks, as victims of due atonement for tb€|,t spirit of re- 
bellion, with which they had inftumed the vulgar. When 
hi -^messenger. Sir Walter Mauny, delivered the terms, 
consternation and pale dismay were inrpressed on every 
countenance -»-To a long and dead silence, deep sighs 
and groans succeeded, till Eustace St Pierre, getting up 

to a little eminence^ thus addressed the assembly ; 

/^ My friends, we are brought to great straits this day* 
We must either yield to the terms of our cruel and en* 
tmaring conqueror, or ^ive up our tender infants, our 
wives and daughters to the bloody and bruta) lusts of 
the violating soldiers. Is there any expedient left. 
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whereby we may avoid the guilt, and infomy of deliirer* 
ing up those who have suffered every misery with u«} 
on the one hand ;—- or the desolation and horror of a 
sacked city, on the other ? There is, my friends ; there 
is one expedient left ; a gracious, an excellem^a godlike 
expedient ! ts there any here to whom virtue is dearer 
than life ?— -Let him offer himself an oblation for the 
safeiy of his people ! He shall novfaii of a blessed ap* 
probation from that Fower, who offered up his only Son, 
for the sulvation of mankind '* He spoke— but an uni- 
veraal »ilence ensued. Each man looked around for the 
exampleof that vittue and magnanimiiy, which all wish« 
ed to approve m themselves, though they wanted the 
resolution. At length bt Pierre resumed, ^< i doubt not 
but there are ma^y here as i eady, ndy,more zealous of 
this martyrdom, than ^ can be ; though the staiion, to 
which L am raised by the captivity of lord Vienney 
imparts a right to be the first in.giying my life for your 
sakes. 1 give it freely ;—' give it cheerfully Who 
comes next V* " Your son,"" exclaimed a yoiuh, not yet 
come to maturityi— ** Ah, my child," cried bt. Pierre, 
" I am then t^vice sacrificed— -iiut no :— 1 have rather 
begotten ihee a second time. Thy yeai^s are few, but 
full, my son. The victim of virtue has reached the ut- 
most purpose and goal of mortality. Who next, my 
friends I 1 his is the hour oi heroes." <'-¥ouf kins« 
man," cried John de Aire* ** Your kinsman,'' cried 
James Wi«sam. " Your kinsman,*' cried Peter Wissant. 
— ** Ah !" exclaimed bii -Walter Mauny^ bursting u>to 
tears, <' Why was not I a citizen ot Calais V* The sixth 
victim was still wanting^ but was quickly supplied by 
lot, from numbers who were now emulous of so ei rfo- 
bliog an example. The keys^of the city were then de- 
livered to bir Walter. He took the six prisoners into 
his custody ; then ordered the gates to be opened) and 
gave charge to his attendants to conduct tlte remaining 
citizen^ with their families, through the camp of the 
English. Before they departed, however, they desired 
permission to take their last adieu of their deliverers*— 
What a parting ! What a acene i They crowded, wit4i 
their wives and children, about St. Pierre and hisfel- 
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low piisoncrs. Tliey embraced— they clung around— 
they fell prostrate before them. They groaned — ^they 
wept aloud — and the joint clamor of their mourning 
passed the gates of the city, and was "heard throughout 
the English camp. The English by this time, were 
apprised of what passed within Calais. They heard the 
voice of lamentation, and their souls were touched with 
compassion. Each of the soldiers prepared a portion of 
his own victuals, to welcome and entertain the half fam- 
ished inhabitants ; and they loaded them with as ,much 
as their present weakness was able to bear, in order to 
supply them with sustenance by the way. At length 
St. Pierre and his fellow victims appeared under the 
conduct of Sir Walter and a guard. All the tents of 
the English were instantly emptied. The soldiers pour- 
ed from all paits,and arranged themselves on each side> 
to behold, to contemplate, to admire this little band 
of patriots, as they passed. They bowed down to them 
on all sides. They murmured their applause of that 
virtue, which they could not but revere, even in ene- 
intes ; and they regarded those ropes which they had 
voluntarily assumed about their necks, as ensigns of 
greater dignity than that of the British garter. As soon 
as they hadreached the presence,"Mauny," says the mon- 
arch, ^' are these the principal inhabitants of Calais V* 
— ." I'hey are,*' says Mauny : « They are not only the 
principal men of CaIais-*-they are the principal men of 
France, my Lord, if virtue has any share in the act of 
ennobling,'* " Were they delivered peaceably ?" says 
Edward. " Wm there no resistance, no commotion 
among the people I" " Not in the least,my Lord ; the 
people would all Rave perished, leather than have deliv- 
ered the least of these to your majesty. They are self 
delivered, self devoted ; and come to offer up their in- 
estimable heads, as an ample equivalent for the ransom 
of thousands." Edward was secretly piqued at this re- 
ply of :>ir Walter : But he knew the privilege of a Brit- 
ish subject; and suppressed his resentment. " Experi- 
ence,'* says he, " has ever shown,that lenity only serves 
to invite people to new crimes." Severity, at tiroes, is 
indispensably necessary to compel subjects to submis- 
16- 
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8ion, by punishment and example* " Go/* he cried to 
an officer, << lead these men to execution.'' 

At this instant a sound of triumph was heard through* 
out the camp. The queen had just arrived with a pow- 
erful reinforcement of gallant troops. Sir Walter Maunf 
flew to receive her majesty, and briefly informed her of 
the particulars respecting the six victims. 

As soon as she had been welcomed by Edward and 
his court, she desired a private audience. ^< ^y Lord,** 
Said she, << the question I am to enter upon^ is not 
touching the lives of a few mechanics— it respects the 
honor of the English nation i it respects the glory of 
my Edward, my husband, my king. You think you 
have sentenced six of your enemies to death. No, my 
Lord, they have sentenced themselves ; and their exe* 
Gution would be the execution of their own orders, not 
the orders of Edward. The stage on which they would 
suffer, would be to them a stage of honor, but a stage 
of shame to Edward ; a reproach on his conquest | an 
indelible disgrace to his name. Let us rather disappoint . 
these haughty burghers, who wish to invest themselves 
ivith glory at our ex pense. Wo cannot wholly deprive 
them of the merit of a sacrifice so nobly intended,but we 
snay cut them, short of their desires ; in the place of 
that death by which their glory would be consummate^ 
let us bury them under gifts ; let us put them to confu- 
sion with applauses. We shall thereby defeat them of 
that popular opinion, which never fails to attend those 
who sufler in the cause of virtue." , « I am convinced ; 
you have prevailed. Be it so,*' replie^Edward : "Pre- 
vent the execution ; have them instantly before us.*'<^- 
They came ; when the queen, with an aspect and ac- 
cents diffusing sweetness, thus bespoke them ;.— t'Na- 
tives of France, and inhabitants of Calais, you have put 
us to a vast expense of blood and treasure in the recovery 
of our just and natural inheritance ; but • you have acted 
up to the best df an erroneous judgment ; and we ad- 
mire and honor in you that valor and virtue, by which 
we are so long kept outof our rightful possessions. You 
noble burghers ! You excellent citizens I Though you 
were tenfold the enemies of our person and our throne^ 
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vrc can feel notbing on our part save respect and affec- 
tion for you. You have been mifficiently tested. We 
loose your chains ; we stiatcb you from the scaffold; and 
"we thank you for that lesson of humiliation which you 
teach us, when you show us, that excellence is not of 
blood, of title or station; — ^that virtue gives a dignity 
superior to that of kings ; and that those whom the Al* 
mighty informs with sentiments like yours, are justly 
and eminently raised above all human distinctions. You 
are now free to depart to your kinsfolk, your country- 
men, to all those whose lives and liberties you have so 
nobly redeemed, provided you refuse not the tdiens of 
our esteem. Yet we would rather bind you to ourselves 
by every endearing obligation ; and for this purpose, we 
offer to you your choice of the gifts and honors that Ed- 
ward has to bestow. Rivals for fame, but always friends 
to virtue^ we wish that England were entitled to callyoa, 
her sons."«-^< Ah, my country !'^ exclaimed St. Pierre; 
" it is now that I tremble for you. Edward only wins 
our citiesi but PhiUippa conquers hearts." 



SECTION V. 

I — On Grace in ^rnV£wj^»-— Fit zosbor he's Lette&S^ 

X WILL not undertake to mark out, viih any sort of 
precision, that idea which 1 would express by the 
yord Grace ; and perhaps it can no more be clearly de« 
scribed, than justly defined. To give you, however, a 
general intimation of what I mean, when I apply that 
term to composiiions pf genius, I would resemble it to 
that easy air, which so remarkably distinguishes certain 
persons of a genteel and liberal cast. It consists not on- 
ly in the particular beautyof single parts,but arises from 
the general symmetry and construction of the whole.--* 
An author may be jubt in his sentiments, lively in his 
figures, and clear'io his expression r yet may have no 
claim to be admitted into the rank of finished writersr* 
The several members must be so agreeably united, as 
mutually to reflecibeauty upon each other; their arrange- 
ment roust be so happy disposed, as not to admit of the 
least traasposiiion without manifest prejudice to the en- 
tire piece. The thoughts, the metaphors, the allusions 
and the diction, should appear easy and natural, and seem 
to arise like so many spontaneous productions, rather 
than as the effects of art or labor. 

Whatever, therefore, is forced or affected in the sen- 
timents ;•— whatever is pompous or pedantic in the ex^ 
pression^ is the very reverse of Grace. Her mein is nei- 
ther that of a prude nor a coquette ; she is regular with- 
out formality, and sprightly without being fantastical. 
Grace^in short, is to good writing, what a proper light 
is to a fine {Hcture : It not only shows all the figures in 
their several proportions and relations, but shows them 
in the most advantageous manner. 

As gentility (to resume my former illustration) ap- 
pears in the minutest action^ and improves the most In- 
considerable gesture; so grace is dbcovered in the plac« 
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iog c?en a siiiffte word, orthe tarnof amerccxpW- 
tive. Neither is this iaeitprcseible quality confined to^ 
one species ofcomposition only, bat extends to all the 
Tarious kinds ;— to the humble pastoral, as well as to 
the lofty epic ;~froia the slightest letter, to the lAost 
aolemo discourse. 

I know not whether Sir William Temple may not be 
considered as th,e first of our prose authors, who intro- 
duced a graceful manner into our language, v At least 
that quality docs not seem to .have appeared early, or 
spread far amongst usr But whcresocyer we may look 
forit8origin,itlscertMnlyto be found in its highest 
perfection, in the essays of a gentleman, whose wrilinga 
will be distinguished S9 long as politeness and good 
sense have any admirers. That becoming air, which 
TuUy esteemed the criterion of fine composition, and 
which every reader, he says, imagines so easy to be im- 
itatfed,yet will find so difficult to attain, is the prevailing 
characterisdc of all that excellent author's most elegant 
performances. In a word, one may justly apply to hiitt 
what Plato, in his allegorical language, says of Aristo» 
phanes, that the graces, having searched all the world 
round for a temple, wherein they might forever dwelV 
settled at last in the bi^ast of Mr. Addison. 

11. — On the . Structure of jinimala. '^WfLCTkTon* 

THOSE who were skilful in anatomy among the an- 
cients, concluded from the outward and inward make of 
a human body, that it was the work of a. being trans* 
cendantly wise and powerful. As the world grew more 
enlightened in this art, their discoveries gave them 
fresh opportunities of a^iring the conduct of Provi- 
dence, in the formation o£a human body. Galen was 
converted by his dbseetions, and could not but own a 
Supreme Being,u)K>n a survey of his handy work.There 
were, indeed, many parts of which the old dhatomists 
did not know the certain use ; but as they saw,ihat most 
of those which they examined) were adapted with admi- , 
table art,^o their several functions, they did not ques* 
tion but those, whose uses they could not determine, 
were contrived with thei same wisdom, for respective 
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ends and purposes. Since the circulation of the blood 
has been found out, and many oiher great discoveries 
have been made by our modern anatoroistst we see new 
ITGjiders in the human frame, and discern several im- 
portant uses for those parts^ which uses the ancients 
knew nothing of. In short, the body of man is such a 
subject,as standsthe utmost test of esLamination. Though 
it appears formed with the nicest wisdom, upon the 
most superficial survey of it, it still mends upon the 
8earch,and producesour surprise and amazement,in pro- 
portion as we pry into it. What i have here said of a hu- 
man body, may be applied to the body of every animal 
which has been the subject of anatomical observauons. 

The body of an animal is an object adequate to our 
senses. It is a particular system of Providence, that lies 
in a narrow compass. The eye is able to command it ; 
and, by successive inquiries, can search intoall its parts* 
Could the body of ihe whole earth, or indeed the whole 
universe, be thus submitted to the examination of our 
senses, were it not too big and disproportioned for our 
ipquiriesy too unwieldy for the management of the eye 
and hand, there is no questbnbut it would appear to US| 
as curious and well coutrived a frame as that of a human 
body. We should see the same concatenation and sub- 
serviency, the same necessity and usefulness, the same 
be:iuty aixd harmony, in all and every of its parts, as 
what we discover in the body of every single aninwl. 

The more extended our reason is, and the more able 
to grapple with immense objects, the greater still are 
those discoveries which it makes of wisdom and prov- 
idence, in the works of creation. Abir Isaac Newton, 
who stands up as the miracle of the present age, can 
look through a whole planetary system j consider it in 
its weight, number and measure ; and draw from it as 
'many demonstrations of infinite power and wisdom, asa 
more confined understanding is able to deduce from the 
system of a human body. 

But to return to our speculations on anatomy, I shall 
here consider the &bric and texture of the bodies of an* 
imals in one particular view, which, in my opinion^ 
sho^Ys the hand of a thinking and ail wise Being in their 
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"forrtiaiion, with the evidence of a tho ism ; rlr jnonstra* 
'tions. I think we may lay this down uj an inconte^^ted 
'principle, that chance ncverticts in a peipetual uniform- 
ity and consistence with itself. If one should always 
fling* tlie same number with ten thousand dice, or see 
' every' tht^w Just ii\re times less, or five times more, iii 
number,' than the throw which immediately preceded it, 
•who wduldnot imagine there was some invisible power 
which directed the cast ? This is the proceeding whicli 
vrt find in tfie operations of nature. Every kind of an» 
imal is diversified by different niagnitudes,ea€h of whicb 
gives rise to different species. Let a man trace the 
dog or lion kind, and he will observe how many of the 
works of nature are published, if I may use the expres* 
sion, in a variety of editions, if wc look into the rep- 
tile world, or into those different'kinds of animals that 
fill the clement of water, we meet with the same repe- 
titions among several species, that differ very little from 
one another, but in size and bulk. You find the same 
creature that is drawn at large, copied out in several 
proportions, and ending in miniature. It would be te- 
dious to produce instances of this regular conduct in 
Providence, as it would be superfluous to those who are 
versed in the natural history of animals. The magnifi- 
cent harmony of the universe is such, that we may ob- 
serve innumerable divisions running upon the same 
ground. 1 might also extend this speculation to the dead 
parts of nature, which wc may find matter disposed 
into many simular systems,as well in our survey of stars 
fiknd plannets, as of stones, vegetables, and other subluna- 
ry parts of the creation, in a word, Providence has 
shown the richness of its goodness and wisdom^not only 
in the production of many original species, but in the 
multiplicity of descants which it has made on every or- 
iginal species in particular. 

But to pursue this thought still farther — Every Jiv- 
ing creature, considered in itself, has many veiy com- 
plicated parts, that are exact copies of some other parts 
which it possesses, which are complicated in the sam« 
manner. One eye would have been sufficient for the stib- 
sistenceaodpreservationof an animal ; but in order to 
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better his eonditi60,we see another pUeedfVith a math«^ 
ematicai exactnes8,in the same most advantageous situ- 
ation, and in everjr particnlari of the same size and tex^ 
ture. It is impossible for chance to be thus delicate and- 

. uniform in her operations* Should a million of dice 
turn up twice together in the same number»the wonder 
would be nothing in comparison with this. But when 
we see this similitude and resemblance in the arm^ the 
liandi the fingers ; when we seeone half of tbe body en«^ 
tirely correspond with the other^ in all those minute^ 
strohesi without which & m«i might have very well sub- 
sisted ; nay, when we often see a single part repeated an« 
hundred times in the samebody>notwithatandiDg it con« 
aists of the most intricate weaving of numberless fibreSf^ 
and these parts differing still in mag^itudey as the con* 
venience of their particular situation requires f sure » 
man must have^a strange cast of understandingywhodoea- 
not discover the finger of God| in so wonderful a work. 
These duplicates^ in those parts of the bodyp without 
which a man might have very well subsistedithough not 
so well as with themy are a plain demonstration of an-- 
all wbe Contriver ; as those more numerous copyingSf 
which are found among the vessels of the same bodyt 
are evident demonstrations that they could not be the 
work of chance. This argument receives additional 
strength if we aj^ly it to every animal and insect with- 
in our Knowledge) as well a» to those numberless living 

. creatureS) that are pb|ficts too minute for ahuman eye f 
And if we consider how the several species in this whole 
world of life resemble one another, in very many par- 
ticularsjso far as is convenient for their respective states 
of existence) it is much more probable that an hundred 
million of dioe should be casually thrown an hundred 
million of times in the same number^ than that the body 
ofany single animal should be prodoced by tbe fortui- 
tous concourse of matter. And that the like chance 

. should arise in innumerable instancesi requires a degree 
ofcredulity that is not under the direction of common^ 
s^e. 
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JIL— 0» Natftral and Fantaatical Pleasuree.'-^ 

GUARDIAV. 

IT is of great use to consider the Pleasures which 
constitute human happines^i^ as they are distinguished 
into Natural and Fantastical. Natural Pleasures I call 
those which, not depending on the fashion and caprice 
of any particular ago or nation, are suited to human na- 
ture in general, and were intended, by Providence) as 
rewards for using our faculties agreeably to the ends for 
which, they are given us. Fantastical Pleasures are 
those which, having no natural fitness to delight our 
minds, presuppose some particular whim or taste, acci- 
dentally prevailing in a set of people, to which it Is 
owing that they please. 

Now I take it, that the tranquillity and cheerfulness 
with which 1 have passed my life,are the effects of hav- 
ing, ever since I came to years of discretion, continued 
zny inclinations to the former sort of pleasures. But 
as my experience can be a rule only to my own actionsi 
it may probably be a stronger motive to induce others 
to the same scheme of life, if they would consider that 
we are prompted- to natural pleasures, by an instinct im- 
pressed on our minds by the Author of our nature, who 
best understands our frames, and consequently best 
knows what those pleasures are,which will give us the 
least uneasiness in the pur8uit,and the greatest satis&c* 
tion in the enjoyment of them. Hence it follow8,that the 
object of our natural desires are cheap, and easy to be 
obtained ; it being a maxim that holds throughout the 
whole system of created beings, << that nothing is made 
in vain," much less the instincts and appetites of ani- 
znak, which the benevolence, as well as the wisdom of 
the Deity is concerned to provide for. Nor is the frui* 
' tion of those objects less pleasing, than the acquisitioa 
is easy ; and the pleasure is heightened by the sense of 
having answered some natural end, and the conscious- 
ness of acting in concert with the iiupreme Governor of 
the universe. 

Under natural pleasures I comprehend those which 
are universally suited, as well to the rational as the sen- 
sual part of our nature. And of the pleasures whUh •£* 
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firct ofir sensesy those only are to be esteemed natural^ 
that are contained within the rules of reason, which is 
allowed to be as necessary an ingredient of human na- 
ture, as sense. And indeed, excesses of any kind are 
hardljT to be esteemed pleasures, much less natural 
pleasures. ^ 

It is erident that a desire terminitcd in money is fan- 
tastical ; so is the desire of outward disiinciions, which 
brings no delight 6f8ense,nor recommend us as useful to 
mankind ; and the desire of things, merely because they 
are new or foreign. Men who are indisposed to a due 
exertion of their higher parts, are driven to such pur^ 
suits as these, from the restlessness of the mind, and the 
sensitive appetites being easily satisfied. It is, in some 
sort, owing to the bounty of Providence, that, disdain* 
ing a cheap and vulgar happiness, they frame to them- 
selves imaginary goods, in which there is nothing caa^ 
raise desire, biit the difficulty of obtaining them. Thus 
men become the contrivers of their own misery, as a. 
punishment to themselve8,fordeparting from the meas* 
urea of nature. Having by an habitual reflection on these 
truths, made them fanuliar,the Effect is,that 1, among a 
number of persons who have debauched their natural 
ta8te,8ee things in a peculiar light,which I have arrived 
at not by any uncommon force of genius, or acquired 
knowledge, but only by unlearning the false notions ia- 
stilled by custom and education. 

The various objects that compose the world, were>b]r 
nature^ formed to delight our senses ; and as it is this^ 
alone that makes them desirable to an uncorrupted state 
a man may be said naturally to possess them, when he 
possesses those enjoyments which they are fitted by na^ 
ture to yield. Hence it is usual with me to consider my^ 
selfas having natural property in every object that ad^ 
ministers pleasure to me* When I am in the countryi 
all the fine seats near the place of my residence, and to= 
which I have access^ 1 regard as mine. The same I 
think of the groves and fields where rwalk,and muse or^ 
the folly of the civil landlord in London, who has the 
fantjistical pleasure of draining dry rent into bis coffenr^ 
l|j|4^ u A strang;er t«. the fresh air and rural enj[oy-^ 
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ments. By these principles,! am possessed of half a dox- 
•nofthe finest seats in England) which in the eye of 
\he Uw belong to certain of my acquuntance, whO) be« 
ing men of business, choose to live near the court. 

In some great families, where I choose to pass my 
time, a stranger would be apt to rank me with the other 
domestics ; but, in my own thoughts and natural judg- 
ment, I am roaster of the house, and he who goes by 
that name is my steward, who eases me of the care of 
providing for myself the conveniences and pleasures of 
life. 

When I walk the streets, I use the foregoing natfiral 
maxim )Viz. That he is the true possessor of a thing,who 
enjoys it, and not he that owns it without the enjoyment 
of it, to convince myself that I have a property in the 
gay part of all the gilt chariots that I meet, which I 
regard as amusements designed to delight mj eyes, 
«^the imagination of those kind peoplewho sit in themi 
gaily attired, only to please me ; I have a real, they only 
an imaginary pleasure, from their exterior embellish- 
ments. Upon the same principle,! have discovered that 
1 am the natural proprietor ofall the diamond necklaces^ 
the crosses^ stars, brocades and embroidered clothes^ 
whicih I see at a play or birth night,as giving more natu- 
ral delight to the spectator, than to those that wear them. 
And I look on the beausand ladies as so many paroquets 
in an aviary, or tuUps in a garden, designed purely for 
my diversion. A gallery of pictures, a cabinet or li- 
brary, that I have free access to> I think my own. In 
a word, all that I desire is the use of things, let who will 
have the keeping of them ; by which maxim I am 
grown one of the richest men in Great Britain ; with. 
this difference—- that I am not a prey to my own cares* 
or the envy of others. 

The same principles I find of great use in my private 
economy. As I cannot go to the price of history paint- 
ing« Ihave purchased, at easy rates, several beautifully 
designed pieces of landscape |ind perspective, which are 
much more pleasing to a natural taste, than unknown 
faces of Dutch gambols, though done by the be»t mas- 
. ters^ my couches»beds and window curtains are of Iri^h 
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stuff, which those of that nation work very fine, and with 
a delightful mixture of colors. There is not^ piece ot 
china in my house ; but 1 have glasses of all sorts^ &n(| 
some tinged with the finest colors ; which are not the 
less pleasing because they are domesticy and cheaper 
than foreign toys. Every thing is neat, entire and cleasi 
and fitted to the taste of one who v/ould rather be hap« 
py, than be thought rich. 

Every day numberless innocent and natural gratifica- 
tions occur to me, while 1 behold my fellow creatures 
laboring in a toilsome and absurd pursuit of trifles; onei 
that he may be called by a particular appellation ; an* 
other, that he may wear a particular ornament^ which I 
regard as a piece of riband, that has an agreeable effect 
on my sight, but is so far froni supplying the place of 
merit, where it is not, that it serves only to make the 
want of it more conspicuous. Fair weather is the joy of 
iny soul ; about noon, 1 behold a blue sky with rapture^ 
and receive great consolation from the . rosy dashes of 
light, which adorn the clouds both morning and even- 
ing. When I am lost an^ong the green trees,! do not en- 
vy a great man, with a great crowd at his levee. And I ' 
often lay aside thoughts of going to an opera, that I may 
enjoy the silent l)leasure of walking by tnoonlight, or 
viewing the stars sparkle in their azure ground ; which 
I look upon as a part of my possessions, not without a 
secret indignation at the tastelessness of mortal men 
who, in their race through life, overlook the real enjoy- 
ments of it. 

But the pleasure which naturally affects a human 
mind with the roost lively and transporting touches, I 
take to be the sense thatw^ act in the eye of infinite wis- 
dom, power and goodness, that will crown our virtuous 
endeavors here, with a happiness hereafter, large as our 
desires, and lasting as our immortal souls. This is a 
perpetual spring of gladness in the mind. This lessens 
our calamites, and doubles bur joys. Without this, 
the highest state of life is insipid ; and with it* the low- 
^st.is a paradise* ' 
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IV— 7%e Folly and Madness of Ambition UluUrated, — 

WORL©. 

AMONG the variety of subjects lyith which you have 
entertidned and instructed the public,l[donot remember 
that you have any where touched uj^on the folly and 
madness of ambition ; which» for the benefit of those 
vHio are dissatisfied with their present situational I bc^ 
Hbave to illustrate, by giving the history of my own life. 
1 am the son of a younger brother, of a good family, 
\rlio, at his decease, left me a Httfe fortune of a hundred 
jKMinds a year. I was put early to Eton school, where 
1 learnt Latin and Greek ; from which I went to the uni* 
versity, where I learnt-*— not totally to forget them. 
I came to my fortune while 1 was at college ; and hav* 
ing no inclination to follow any profession, I removed 
myself totown, and lived for some tinie as most young 
^g^tlemen do, by spending four times ray income. But 
it was my happiness, before it was too late, to fall in 
love, and to marry a very amiable young creature, 
whose fortune was just sufficient to repair the breach 
made in my own. With this agreeable companion i re- 
treated to the country, and endeavored, as well as 1 was 
•able to squall my wishes to my circumstances. In 
this endeavor I succeeded so well, that, except a few 
/private hankerings after a little more than i possessed, 
and now and then a sigh, when a coach and six happen- 
ed to drive by me in roy walks, 1 was- a very happy 
man. 

1 can truly assure you, Mr. Fltz Adam, that though 
our family economy was not much to be boasted of, and 
ui consequence of it, we were frequently driven to great 
straits and difficukies. I experienced more real satis- 
ikction in this humble situation^ than I have ever done 
since, in more enviable circumstances. We were some- 
times a little in debt, but when money came in, the 
pleasure of discharging what we owed, was more than 
equivalent for the pain it ptit us to^and,lhoughihe nar- 
rowness oi our circumstances subjected us to many cares 
-and an&ieties, it serves to keep the body in action, as 
well as the mind ; for,as our garden was somewhat lar get 
and required more hands to kepp it In order, than we 

ir 
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could afford to hire, we labored daily in it oiirselve^ 
anddrew iiealth from our necessities. 

1 had a little boy who was the delight of mj heart, 
and who probably might have been spoilt by nursings if 
the attention of his parents had not been otherwise em* 
ployed. His mother was naturally of a sickly constitu* 
lion ; but the affairs of her family^ as they engrossed all 
her thoughts, gave her no time for complaint. The or« 
dinary troubles of life, which, to those who have noth- 
ing else to think of, are almost insupportable, were 
less terrible to us, than to persons in easier circumstan- 
cea ; for it is a certain truth, however your readers may 
please U> receive it, that where the mind is divided be- 
tween many cares, the anxiety is lighter than where 
there is only one to contend with. And even in the hap* 
piest situation, in the middle of ease, health and afflu* 
#enc€, the mind is generally ingenious at tormenting it* 
self; losing, the immediate enjoyment of those invaluable 
blessings, by the painful suggestion that they are to greftt 
for continuance. 

These are the reflections that 1 have had since ; for £ 
do not atten^>t to deny, that I sighed frequently for aa 
Edition to my fortune* The death of a distant rela* 
Uoo, which happene^ five years after our marriage^^ 
gave me this addition, and made me fora time the hap* 
piest man living. My income was now increased to six 
hundred a year ; and i hoped^ with a little economy, 
to be able to make a figure with it« But the ill health 
of my wife, which in less easy circumstances had not 
touched me so nearly ,wasnow constantlyinmy thoughtSi 
and soured all my crijqyments. The consciousness, too, 
of havingsuch an estate to leave my boy,made me soanx* 
ious to preserve him, that, instead of stifiering him to 
run at pleasure, where he pleased, and grow hardy by. 
exercise, I almost destroyed him by confinement* 
We now did nothirig in our garden, because we were 
in circumstances to have it kept by others ; but as air 
and exercise were necessary for our healths,we resolved 
to abridge ourselves in some unnecessary articles, and 
to set up an equipage. This, in time, brought with it 
« train of expenses, which we liad neither prudence to 
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fbrtseei nor courage to prevent. For as it enabled us 
to extend the circuit of our vibits, it greatly increased 
our acquaintance, and subjected us to the necessity of 
making continual entertainments at home, in return for 
all those which we were invited to al>road. T he char- 
ges that attended this new manner of Irving^ were much 
loo great for the income we possessed; insomuch that we 
found ourselves, in a very short time, more necessitous 
than ever. Pride would not suffer us to lay down our 
equipage ; and to live in a manner unsullablc to it, was 
what we could not bear to think of. To pay the debts 
Vfe bad contracted, 1 was soon forced to mortgagCi and 
. at last to sell the best part of my estate ; and as it was 
utterly impossible to keep up the parade any longer, we 
thought it adviseable to remove on a sudden, to sell our 
eoach in town, and to look out for a new situation, at a 
greater distance iiomour acquaintance. 

But unfortunately for my peace^ 1 carried the habit df 
expense along with me, and was very near being reduc* 
ed to absolute want, when^ by the unexpected death of 
an uncle and his two sona^ who died within a few weeks 
of each other, I succeeded to an estate of seven thous* 
and pounds a year. 

And now, Mr. Fhz Adam, both you and your readers 
TifHl undoubtedly call me a very happy man ; and so in* 
deed 1 was. 1 set about the regulation of my family 
with the most pleasing satisfaction. The splendor of my 
equipages, the magnificence of my plate, the crowd of 
servants that attended me,the elegance of my house and 
furniture ,the grandeur of my park and garden8,the Iux« 
ury of mytable, and the court tlhit was every where paid 
me, gave me inexpressible delight, so long as they were 
novelties ; but no sooner were tliey become habitual to 
me, than 1 lost all manner of relish for them; and i dta- 
eovered, in a vefy little time, that, by having nothing to 
wish for, I had nothing to cn]oy. My appetite grew 
palled by satiety, a perpetual crowd of visitors robbed 
me of all my domestic enjoyment, my servants plagued 
me, and my steward cheated me. 
But the curse of greatness did not end here« Daily ex- 
l^erience convinced methyl was compelled to live more 
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ibr others than mjrself. My uncle bad been a great par^^ 
tjr man, and a asealons opposer of all ministerial meas- 
ures ; and aa his estate was the largest of any gentle* 
man's in the countiy, he supported an interest in it, be* 
yond any of his coropetitors^i My father had been 
greatly ol)liged by the court party^ which determined 
Bie in gratitude to declare myself on that side ; but the 
difficulties llmd to encounter, were too many and too 
great for me ; insomuch that 1 have been bafiled and de- 
bated in almost every thing I have undertaken. To 
desert the cause 1 have embarked in^ would disgrace^ 
me, and to go greater lengths in it, would undo me. I 
am engaged in a perpetual ^tate of warfare with the prin-^ 
cipal gentry of the country, and am cursed by my tenants 
and dependents, for compeling them, at every election, 
to vote (as they arc pleased to tell me).TDontrary to their - 
Conscience. 

My wife and I had once pleased ourselves with the 
ihoughtof being useful to the neighborhoodi by deaK 
fng out our charity to the poor and industrious ; but the 
perpetual hurry in which we live, renders us incapable 
of looking out for objects ourselves ; and the agents we 
intrust are either pocketing our bounty, or bestowing it 
on the undeserving. At night, when we retire to rest, 
we arc venting our complaints on the miseries of the 
day, and praying heartily for the return of that peace* 
which was the only companion ofour humblest situation. 

This, sir, is my history ; and if you give it a place ia 
your paper, it may serve to inculcate this important 
truth— that where pain, sickness and absolute want are 
out of the question, no external change of circumstances 
can make a man more lasthigly Iiappy than he was be- 
fore. It is to the Ignorance of this truth, that the uni- 
versal dessatisfaction of mankind is principally to be as* 
cribed. Care is the lot of life ; and he that aspires to 
greatness in hopes to get rid of it,is like one who throws 
himself into a furnace to avoid the shivering of the ague. 

-The only satisfaction 1 can enjoy in my present silu- 
aiion is, that it has not pleased hejiveQ) in its, wrath;, to 
make me a king. 
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y.-^Batth qfPhar^oha^ and Death qfPomfieu.^-^ 

Goldsmith. 

AS the armies approached, the two generals went 
from rank to rank encouraging their troops. Pompef 
represented to his men,that the glorious occasion which 
they had long besought bim to grant, was now before 
them ; «« and indeed,*^, cried he, ^ What advantages 
could you wish over an enemy, that you are not now 
possessed of ? Your numbers, your vigor, a late victory, 
all ensure a speedy and an easy conquest over those har- 
. rasaed and broken troop8,composed of men worn out with 
age) and impressed with the terrors of a recent defeat : 
But there is a still stronger bulwark for our protection, 
than the superiority of our strength— the justice of our 
cause. You ar|^ engaged in the defence of liberty, and 
of our country:/* -^ You are supported by its laws, and 
followed by its magistrates. You have the world spec* 
tators of your conduct,and wishing you success.-«-On the 
contrary,he whom you oppose is a robber and oppressor 
of his country, and almost already sunk with the con* 
aciousness of his crimes, as well as the bad success d 
hts arms. Show then, on this occasion, all that ardor 
and detestation of tyranny^ that should animate Koman!»» 
and do justice to mankind.'^ Cesar, on his side, went 
among his men with that steady serenity, for which he 
was so much admired in the midst of danger. He in* 
srsted on nothing so strongly, to his soldiers, as his fre* 
quent and unsuccessful endeavors for peace* He talk*^ 
ed with terror-on the blood he was goiog to shed, and 
pleaded only the necessity that urged him to it. He de» 
plored the many brave men that were to fall on both 
sides, and the wounds of his country, whoever should 
be victorious. His soldiers answered hb speech with 
looks of arder and impatience; which observing,he gave 
the signal tobegin. The word on Pompcy's side, was 
Hercules theinvincibie ; that on Cesar's, T^m* thevictO" 
riouH. There was only sa much space between both ar* 
mies,astogive room fprfighting^r whercfore,Pompey or- 
dered his men to receive the first shock, without moving^ 
entof their places, expecting the enemy';* ranks to be 
jut into disorder by their motion. Cesur's soWicrS* 
^7* 
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were now rushing en with their usual impetUosity^when^ 
perceiving the enemy motionlessi they aii stopc ahortias 
if by general consent) and halted in the midst of their 
career. A terrible pause ensued, in which both armies . 
continued to gaze upon each other with mutual terror. 
At length, Cesar's men, having taken breath, ran furi« 
ously upon the enemy, first discharging their javelins, 
and then drawbg their swordsr Tl^ same method was 
observed by Pompey'is troops^ who as vigorously oppos-^ 
ed the attack. His cavalry, also, were ordered to charge 
at the very onset, which, with the multitude of arches 
and slingers, soon obliged Cesar's men to give ground ^ 
whereupon,Cesar immediately ordered the six cohorts, 
that were placed as a reinforcement, to advance, with 
orders to strike at the enemy's faces. 1^1^ had its de^ 
stred effect The cavalry, that were but just now sure . 
of victory, received an immediate check : the unusuul 
method of fighting pursued by the cohortSy their aiming 
entirely at the vissagesof the a&sailants,and the horrible 
disfiguring wounds they mode, all contributed to intim* 
idate them so much, that, instead of defending their 
persons, their only endeavor was to save their faces. 
A total rout ensued of their whole body, which fied in 
great disorder ta the neighboring mountains, while th& 
archers and slingers, who were thus abandoned, wer& 
cuttojaeces. Cesar now commanded the cohorts to< 
pursue their success, andadvancing,chargQd Pompey's 
troops upon the Bank* This charge the enemy with*- . 
^toQd for sometime with great bravery, till he brought 
up his third line, which had not yet engaged* Pompey's 
in&ntiy, being thus doubly attacked in front by fresh 
troops, and in rear by the victorious cohorts, could no 
longer resist, buffied to their camp. The right wing, 
however, still valiantly maintained their ground. But 
Cesar being now convinced that the victory was cer- 
tain, with his usual clemency, cried out, to pursue the 
strangers, and to spare the Romans ; upon which they 
all lay down their arms, and received quarters* The 
greatest slaughter was among the auxiliaries, who fied 
09 all quarters, but principally went for safety to the 
^«p« The battle had now lasted from the break ef day ^ 
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till noon, aUbough the weather was extremely hot ; the 
. conquerors, boweveri did not remit their ardor, bein^ 
encouraged by the example of their general, who thought 
bit victory not complete till he became master of the en* 
emy'a camp. Accordingly, marching on foot, at their 
head, he called upon them to follow, and strike, the de* 
cisive blow. The cohorts which were^^left to defend the 
camp,* for some time made a ibrmidable resistance, par- 
ticularly a great number of Thracians, and other barba* 
rians, who were appointed for its defence $ but nothing 
could resist the anlor of Cesar's victorious army ; they 
were at last driven from their trenches, and all fied to 
the mountains, not far off. Cesar seeing the field and 
camp strewed with his £EiUen countrymen, was strongly 
affected at so melancholy a prospect, and eould not helj^ 
crying out, to one that stood near him, ^* They would 
have it so.^ Upon entering the enemy's camp, ev^ry 
object presented fresh insUnces of the blind presumption, 
and madness of his adversaries. On all sides were to be 
^seen tents adorned with ivy, and branches of myrtles^ 
eouches covered with purple,and sideboards loaded with 
plate. Every thing gave proofs of the highest luxury^ 
and seemed rather the preparatives for a banq]uet, the 
rejoicings for a victory ,than the dispositions fora battle. 
As for Pompey, who had formerly shown such in- 
stances of courage and conduct, when he saw his caval- 
ry routed, on which he had placed his sole dependence^ 
he absolutely lost his reason. Instead of thinking how to 
remedy this disorder, by rallying: such troops as fled, or 
by opposing fresh troops to stop the progress of the con- 
querors, being totally amazed by this unexpected blow» 
he returned to the camp, andj in his tent, waited the is- 
sue of an event, which it was his duty to direct, not to 
fi^low* There he remained for seme moments, without 
speaking ; till, being told that the camp was attacked^ 
"What," says he, " are we pursued to our very en- 
trenchments.^'' And immediately quitting his armor, 
for a habit more suitable to his circumsianccs,he fled on 
horseback ; giving way to all the agonizing reflections 
which his deplorable situation must naturally suggest*— ^ 
In this melancholy m^anner he passed along thQ>vale of 
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TemperAnd pursuing the course of the river Peneus, at 
bst arrived at a fisherman's hut, ia which he passed the* 
night. From thence he went on board a little bark, and 
keeping along the seashore^ he descried a ship of some 
burden, which seemed preparing to sail, in which lie 
embarked, the master of the vessel still paying him the 
homage which was due to hb former station. From 
Ihe mouth of the river Peneus he sailed to the Amphipo- 
lis; where, finding his affairs desperate, he steered ta 
Lesbos,totakeinhi8wifeComeUa,whom he had left there, 
%t a distance from the dangers and hurrjr of war. hhei 
who had long flattered herself with the hopes of victory^ 
felt the reverse of her fortune, in an agony of distress 
She was desired by the messenger (whose tears, more 
than wordsiproclahned the greatness of hermisfortunes) 
to hasten, H she expected to see Pompeji with but one 
ship, and even that not hts own. Her griefs which be* 
fore was violent)became now insupportable ; she fainted 
away^ and lay a considerable time \Tithout any signs of 
life. At length, recovering herself» and reflecting that 
It was now no time for vain lamentations, she ran quite*. 
through the city to the seaside* Pompey embraced her 
« without speaking a word, and for some time supported, 
ber in his arms^ in silent despair. 

Hiiving taken in Cornelia, he now^continued hrs 
course, steering to the southeas.t, and stoping no longer 
than was necessary to take in provisions,at the poKs that 
eccured in his passage. He was at last prevailed upon 
to apply to Ptolemy, ktn^ of Egypt, to whose father 
Pompey had been a considerable benefactor. Ptolemy, 
who was as yet a minor, had not the government in hie 
ewn hands, but he and his kingdom were under the di* 
rection of Photinus, an eunuch, and TheQdotus,a mauer 
of the art of speaking. These advised, that Pompey^ 
should be invited on shore, and there slain ; and accord- 
ingly, Achilles, the commander of the forces, and Sep* 
timus, by birth a Homan, and who bad formerly been 
a centurion in Pompey'a army, were appointed to carry 
their opinion into execution. Being attended by three 
or four more^ they went into a little bark, and rowed 
eff^XMU land towards Pompey V ship, that lay about ac 
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mile from the shore. Pompey, after takbg leave of 
ComeUa, who vepi at his departure, and having repeat* 
ed two verses of Sophocles, signifying, that he who 
trusts his freedom to a tyrant, from that moment be- 
comes a slave, gave his hand to Achilles, and stept into 
the bark, with only two attendants of his own. They 
had now rowed from the ship a good way, and as, dur- 
ing that time, tliey all kept a profound silence, Pompey» 
willing to begin the discourse, accosted Septimius, whose 

&ce he recollected << Methinks, friend," cried he, 

** you and 1 were once fellowsoldiers together.** Sep- 
timlus gave only a nod with his head, without uttering^ 
a word, or instancing the least civility. Pompey, there- 
fbre took out a paper, on which he had minuted a 
speech he intended to make to the king, and began 
reading it. In this mannerthey approached the shore; 
and Cornelia, whose concern had never suffered her to 
lose sight of her husband, began to conceive hope,when 
she perceived the people on the strand, crowding down 
along the coast, as if willing to receive him ; but her 
hopes were soon destroyed ; for that instant, as Pompef 
• rose, supporting himselfnpon his frecdman's arm, Sep- 
timius stabbed him in the back, and was instantly sec- 
onded by Achilles. Pompey, perceiving his death in- • 
evitable, only disposed himself to meet it with decency 
»^— and eovered bis face with his robe, without speakings 
a word, with a sigh, resigned himself to his fate. At 
this horrid sight, Cornelia shrieked so loud as to be heard 
to the skore ; but the danger she herself was in, did not 
&II0W the mariners time to look on i they immediately 
set sail, and, the wind proving favorable, fortunately 
they escaped the pursuit of the Egyptian galleys. In 
the mean time, Ponipey*s murderers having cut off hb 
head, caused it to be embalmed, the better to preserve 
Its features, designing it for a present to Cesar. The 
body was thrown naked on the strand, and exposed to 
the view of all those whose curiosity led (hem that way. 
However,his faithful freedman,Philip,still kept near it ; 
and when the crowd was dispersed, he washed it in the 
sea ; and looking round for materials to burn it with, he 
gerceived the wreck of afishing bojit j of which he cora-*- 
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posed a pile^ While lie was thus pioasly etni^oyedrhe 
was accosted by an old' Roman soldie r^ who had served 
under Pompey in his you^b. « Who art thou," said he» 
<< that art making these humble preparations for Pom* 
pey's funeral ? Philip having answered that he was 
one of his freedmen. ^< Alas i*' replied the soldier|. 
** permit me to share in this honor also ;. among all the 
miseries of my exile, it will be my last sad comfort,that 
I have been able to assist at the funeral of my oldxom« 
mander, and touch the body of the bravest general that 
ever Rome produced.'* After this they both joined in 
giving, the ciurptt the last rites ; and collecting his ashes,, 
buried them under a little rising, earth, scraped together 
with their hands ; over which was afterwards placed the; 
following inscription : << He whose meflts deserve, 9l- 
templei can scarce find a tomb." 

THE merit of this prince, both in private and pablic- 
Kfe, inay» with advantage, be set in opposition to that oE 
any monarch or citisen, which the annah of any na^ 
tion or any age can present to us« He seems, indeed^ 
to be the complete model of that perfect charadter, w hich 
imder the denomination of a sage or wi«e man, the phi^ 
losophers have been fond of delineating, rather as a fic- 
tion of their imagination, than in hopes of ever seeing 
it reduced to practice ; so happily were all his virtues 
tempered together, so justly were they blended, and so 
powerfully 'did each prevent the other from exceeding 
its proper bounds I He knew^ how to conciliate the boldest 
enterprise with the coolest moderation ; the most obsti- 
nate perseverance) with the easiest flexibility ^ the most 
BBvere justice with the greatest lenity; the most vigorous 
command with the greatest affability of deportment; the 
highest capacityand inclination for science, with the most 
4ihining talents for action. His civil and military virtuea 
are almost equally the objects of our admiration; except'*^ 
ing> only, that the former being more rare among pria- 
ces,a6 well as more useful, seem chiefly to challenge our 
applause. Nature, also, as if de&irous that so bright a. 
Bcodttctionof her skill should be set in the fairest light, 
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bad befttowed on himall bodily accomplishments ; vigor 
of limbs, digr!»Ity of shape and air, and a pleasant^ engag- 
ing and apen countcnaoce. Fortune alone, by throw- 
ing him into tliat barbarous age, deprived him of histo- 
rians worthy to transmit his fame toposteiity ; and we 
wish to see him delineated in more lively colors, and 
with more particular strokes, that we may at least per- 
ceive some of those small specks and blemishes, from 
which, as a man, it is impossible he could be entirety 
jexempted. 
Vih'^ J fffkwardnctam Cb0^iii^.«^bxstbrvib^9* 

WHEN an awkward fellow first comes into a roomi 
he attempts to bow,and his sword if he wears one, gets 
l)etween his legs, and nearly throws him down. Con» 
fused and a^amed^ he stumbles to the upper end of, the 
room, and scatahimself in the very place where he 
should not. He there begins playing with his hat,which 
he presently drops; and recovering his hati he lets fait 
his cane ; and in picking up his cane, down goes his hat 
again. Thus, *lis a considerable time before he is ad- 
justed. 

When his tea or coffee Is handed to him, bespreads 
liis handkerchief upon his kncesjscalds hismouth,drops 
either the cup or saucer, and spills the tea or coffee in 
his lap. At dinner, lie seats himself upon the edge of 
the chair, at so great a distance from the table that lie 
frequently drops the meat between his plate and his 
mouth ; he holds his knife, fork and spoon differently 
from other people ; cats with his knife to the manifest ' 
danger df his mouth ; and picks his teeth with his fork. 

If he is to carve, he cannot hit the joint ; but in labor- 
ing to cut through the bone, splashes the sauce over 
every body's clothes. He generally daubs himself all 
over ; his elbows are in the next person's plate ; and he 
is up to the knuckles in soup and grease. If he drinks, 
•tis with his mouth full, interrupting the whole compa- 
ny with — "To your good health, sir,** and ** My ser- 
vice to you :'• Perhaps coughs in his glass and besprin- 
iiles the whole table« 

lie addresses the company by improper titles, as,5pr> 
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ibr My Lord; mistakes one name for anpthejr ; and telk 
you of Mp. Whatd^yc call him, or You kiww who; Mrs. 
Thingum, What's her name, or Howd 'ye call her. He 
begins a story ; but not being able to finish it, breaks off 
In the middle, with—" r?e forgot the rest." 

VIIL— r«V/ttf Man*9 hiffhest Inter est. '•^Harris. 

I FIND myself existing upon a little spot surround^ . 
ed every way by an immense unknown expansion— —«- 
Where am I ? What sort of a place do I inhabit i Is it 
exactly acGonunodated, in every iiutaiice) to mj con- 
venience ? is thereno excess of coldy none of heal, l&of« 
&nd me I Am I never annoyed by animalsi either of mj 
own kind or a different ? is every thing aubservient to 
TMf as though I had ordered all myself ? No, nothing 
Uke it-*-the farthest from it possible. The world appears 
not, then,originalIy madefor the private convenience of 
me alone ? It does not. But is it not possible so to ac^ 
commodate it, by my own particular industry ? If to ac- 
•commodate man and beast, heaven and earth, if this be 
beyond me, it is not possible. What consequence, then, 
follows I Or can there be any other than this ? If X 
Sjeek an interest of my own, detached from that of oth* 
ers, I seek an interestwhich is chimerical, and can nev- 
er have existence* 

How then must I determine i Have I no interest at 
all f If I have not, I am a fool for staying here : 'Tis a 
amoaky house, and the sooner out of it the better* But 
wi^ no interest f Can I be contented with none but one 
separate and detached ? Is a social interest, joined with 
others such an absurdity as not to be admitted ? The 
be^, the beaver,* and the tribes of herding animals, are 
enow to convince me that the thing is, somewhere, at 
Ieast,pos&ible» How tbeQ,am 1 assured that'tisnot equal- 
ly true of man I Admitit, and what follows ? If so^ then 
honor and justice are my interest ; then the whole train 
of moral virtues ar« my interest ; without some portion - 
of which, not even thieves can mainiain society. 

But farther still— L stop not here — I persue this socieii 
interest as fiu* i^ X can trace my several relations. I 
^assfrommy own stock, my own neighborhood, my 
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ownnationi to the vh&ie race of mankind» as dispersed 
throughout the earth. Am I not related toVhcm all, 
by the mutual aids of commerpey by the general inter- 
course of arts and letters, by that common nature of 
which we all participate ? 

Again— -I must have food and cidthing. Without ft 
proper genial- warmth > I instantly perish. Am I not re- 
lated, in this view, to the very earth itself I To the dis* 
tanc sun^from whose beams i derive vigor? To that stu** 
pendotts course and order of the infinite host of heaven, 
by which the times and seasons ever uniformly pass on ? 
Were this order once confounded, I could not probably 
•arrive a moment ; so absolutely do i depend on thb 
oemmon, general wel&re* What then have i to do 
'but to enlarge virtue into piety! Not only honor and 
jostice, and what 1 owe. to man> are my interest : But 
gratitude ftiso, acquiescence, resiig^nation, adoration, and 
all I owe to this great polity, and its great Governor, 
•or common Parent. 

IX.— ^0;i the Pleasure aridng from Okjeet^ of SiffhU 

-*-^Spsctatob« 

THOSE pleasures of the imagination which arise 
Ibom the actual view and survey of outward objects, all 
|m>ceed from theaight of what is grouty uncommon ov 
itautifuL 

By grcatne^sy I do not only mean the bulk of any sin- 
gle object, but the largeness of the whole view, consid* 
ered as one entire piece. 2>iich are the prospects of an 
•pen champaign country, a vast uncultivated desert, of 
huge heaps of mouotaifis, high rocks and precipices, or 
^wide expanse of waters^; where we are notsiruck with 
the novelty or beauty of thei^ sight, but with that rude 
l^nd of magnificence, which appeal's in many of these 
atupendousr works of nature. Our Imagination loves to 
be filled with an object, or to grasp at any thing that i« 
ti>o big for its capacity. We are flang into a plea«in^ 
astonishment at such. unbounded views, and feel ade* 
Ughtful stillness and amazement in the soul, at the ap» 
prehensions of them. vTbemind of man naturally hates 
every thing that look»Uke restraint upon it, and Is apt 
to fancy iiaelf under a sort of confinement, when the 
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sight is pent up in a narrour compass^ and shortened^ on 
every side^bf the oeighhotheod of walls and mountaiDtf. 
On the contrary, a spi»:ioys horizon is an image ofltb^ 
ertyt vher6 the ejre has room to range abroad, to expfr^* 
tiate at large on the innnensity of its vieivs, and to los^ 
itself amidst the variety of objects that eHfer tbem- 
aelves to its observation. Such wide and undeterminol: 
prospects are pleasing to the fancy, as the spetulatioR» 
of eternity or infinitude are to the uodefstaading. Eot 
Ifthere beabeautyoruncontmonness joined with this 
grandeur, as In a troubled oeean, a heaven adorned with 
stars and meteors, or a spacious landscape cut out inio 
rivers, woods, rocks and meadows^ the pleasure stiH^ 
grows open us, as it rises from m<»« than a single priii«' 
ciple. * .' 

Every thing that isn^'w ortm<:9mmon raises a pleasure 
in the imagination, because it fills the soul with an a* 
greeable surprise, gratifies its curiosTty, and gives it aa 
idea of which it was not before possessed* We are,1n» 
decd,so often conversant with one set of objects,aRd tired 
out with so many repeated shoi>vs of the same thingty 
that whatever is new or tincommon contributes a little to 
'vary human life, and to divert our minds, for a while,t 
"Wtththe strangeness t>f its appearance; it serves us former 
Mnd of refreshment, and takes off from that satiety we 
' are apt to complain of, in our usual and ordinary enter- 
tainments. It is this that beeftows charms on a monsteft 
and makes even the imperfections of nature please us. 
It is this that recommends variety, where the mind Iff 
every insunt called o& to something new, and the at* 
tentton not suffered to dwell too long, and waste itself 
on any particular object : It is this, likewise^ that im- 
proves what is great or beautiful, and makes it afford 
the mind a double entertainment^ Groves, fields and 
meadows are, at any season of the year, pleasant to look 
upon; but never so much as iti the opening of the spring 
vh^ they are all new and fresh, with their first gloss 
vCpon them, and not yet too mfucb accustomed and fa- 
miliar to the eye. For this feason, there is nothing that 
more enlivens a prospect, than rivers,jetteaus, or falls of 
wateff where the s^ne is perpetually shifeing, and eJt* 
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.Ceetmine^ t^e 9^piit.«vei7 momeiit vfUh aometjiing that 
4» new. We are quickly tired with lotting upon hilb 
andvaUieS) where ^very thiog c<Hitmueft fixed aadsetr 
^d in Ibe same place and postered butfind aur thoughts 
A Uule. agitated »nd releaved, at the sight of such objects 
aaareeverinmoUon and sliding away from beneath 
the eye of the beholder. 

. But there is nothing that makes its way more dii^ctly 
•lo the souU than beau$y^ which immediately diffuses a 
.aeeretaatiatotion and .complacency through the imag« 
inaiftem» and gives a finishing to any thing that is great 
or uncQmmcm. The very first discovery of it sirikesthe 
onind with an inward joy,and spreads a cheerfulness and 
delight through all its faculties. There is not, perhaps^ 
jmy real beauty or deformity more in one piece of mat- 
^r than another; because we might have been made so, 
^Ihat whatsoever now appears loathsome to us,mighthaYe 
. ahownkself agreeable ; but we find by experience^ that 
4here are several modifications of mattery which the 
mtndf without any previous consideration, pronounces 
.ai:the first sight, beautiful or deformed. Thus we see 
. that every different species of sensible creatures has its 
^4ifferent notions of beauty, and that each of them is 
most affected with the beauties of its own kind. This 
is no where more remarkable than in iHrds of the same 
ahapeand proportion, where we often see the male de- 
termined in hiscounship by the ungle grain or tincture 
of a feather, and never discovering any charms but in 
the color of its species. 

* There is a second kind of beauty, that we find in the 
several pioducts of art and nature, which does not work 

• in the imagination with that warmth and violence,as the 
beauty that appears in our own proper species, but is apt 
however, to raise in us a secret delight, and a kind of 
fbnthiess for the places, or objects, in which we discover 
ijt. This consists either in the gaie^ or variety of col- 
ors, in the symmetry and . proportion of parts, in the 

- arrangement and disposition of bodies, or in a just mix- 
' ture and concurrence of all together. Amimg these sev 
•eral kinds 9f beauty, the eye takes most delight in col- 
ors. We nn whece m!G»t wklt a. more glorioua or please 
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ing shov in t}ftt«rre, tfldfi whtfl appdul^^ ttt^litiftTens et^ 
the risings and setting of the fitm^ which Is whoiljr m^idt 
top of those diierent stains'of Iight)thatshow themselves 
in cloiids of a different shoation. F^r this rtas6n we 
find the poets, who are always addressing themselves' t» 
the innagination, borrowing more of-th^r epithets fpotn 
colors, than from any other topics 

As ihe^ fancy deHghts- in every thing thit-is j^r^ff/i 
Bfranffe or teauH/uii and is still more pleased^ the mor^ 
it finds of these perfeeilons in the same object ; so it is 
capstble of redeiving a new satisfaetion, by the«8sistanc# 
of another sense. Ttius any continued * •ositcf, as thch 
mtssicofbirds, ora ftidl ofwiaieis awaken^ every mo- 
fiient, the mind of the beholder^ and makes h»m moii^ 
attentive to the several beauties of the place, that lie be^ 
fore him. Thus, if there arise a f ra^rancy of «nwy;£ty e^ 
/{«'r/ttfnf«,they heighten the. pleasures of tbe.imaginatio»y . 
and make even the colors and^'erdore >of the landscape 
appear more agreeable ; 4br the Ideas of both setises re^ 
commend each other, and 9ar€ pleasanter togeliter, thao 
when they enter the mind sepatately ; as \he different 
colors of a picture, when they- are well disposed^ set oC; 
one another, and receiye «n addiiicmil beauty from the 
advantage of their simation. . ■*: 

"K.^-^Lideriy and 5/avrry —.Sterne* 

DISGUiSE thyself as thou wilt, still, slavery 1 still, 
thpu art a bitter draught ; and though thousands, ia all 
V4*€Si have been made to drink of thee, thou art no less 
bitter on that account. It is thou, liberty ! thrice sweet 
aikd gracious Goddess, wliqm all, in, public or in private 
worship ; whose taste i§ gratefnl, and ever will be so till 
nature hersei£ shall change. No tint of words can. stop 
thy snowy mantle, or chyoUG. power turn thy sceptre 
^110 iron. With thee, to. smile upon him as he eats his 
crust,the swain is happier than his monarch,from whose 
court thou art exiled. Gracious heaven ! Grant me 
but health, thou great bestower of it ! And give me but 
this fair goddess as my companion ; and. shower dowi^ 
thy mitres, if it seem good unto thy Divine .^rovideuc^ , 
.upon thoie heads which are acUog for th^m* 
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aiMl le^Q^d 09 l)Q»d Hpo» ny liAlii)» i begao to figure 
to xoyttelf ^jt»e misaries of caobieiiieBli I was in a light 
fraoie for it, and ao i gav»fuU acope iQ^my imagination. 
. i w»i goii^ to. begin with the miliiooa of my fellow 
er^atttf es» hei?n to no inhetitance bat alaycry 5 but fiad- 
ing however nfTecting the piclute was» thai 1 could not 
hKm% it near moi and thatihe multkude of sad groupa 
ih k did hut diatraa im, I took a single captive ; and 
haviag fir&t shut hint up in bis du^^eon) I then looked 
tjbrangh the twilight of hiaigrated dooff to take his pic- 
lure. 

« Ji heheld his body half wasted away, with long expecw 
lation 4nd confinemem ; and fek what kind of sicknese 
of the heart it u which arises from hope deferred* Up- 
on lookinj^ nearer, i saw htm pale and feverishr In 
thirty yetu's tiie western breeee had not once fiuiMd hia 
blood--»he i^d seen no sun, no moon, in all that time-* 
tmr bad the voice of friend or kinsman breathed through 
his lattice. His«hildcen*«*but here my heart began to 
bleed'^and I was foreedvto go on with another purt of 
the portrait » 

He was setting upon the ground, upon a little straw, 
jdi the farthest corner of his dungeon, which was alter'* 
Bately his chair and bed. A little calendar of small sticka 
was laid at the head, notched all over wiih the dismal 
days and nights he i^ad passed there. He had one of 
these little sticks in his hand ; and, with a rusty nail, he 
was etching another day of misery to add to the heap* 
As I darkened the little light he had,he liAed up a hope- 
less eye towards the door— -then castit do wiv— shook his 
head-^and Went on wuh his wot*k of afiliction* 1 heard 
his ehfiif^ upon his Iegs,as he turned his body to lay hts 
little stick upon ihe .bundle. He gave a deep sigh— I., 
saw the iron enter into his soul. 1 burst into tears. I 
could not sustain the picture of confinement which my 
fM3cy had drawn. 

XL— 7%e Cant 0/ Criticisfn^'^^STi^KV^- 
—AND how did Garrick speak the soliloquy last 
night I— Oh, ag^insvall A'ule, my Lord ; most ungram- 
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matieall?! Betvhtt th« subitttki^afid «djective(wlikrr 
should agree together, in number, case and gender) he' 
made a breach thui---8topping aa if the point wanted^ 
settling. And after the nofninatite case (which yoni* 
Lordship kno«rs should govern therterb)^he suspended 
his voice» in the epHogue, « ^zen times, three secondsK 
and three fifths, bf a atop watchv my Lord, each time* 
Admirable granimaiiati t Bnt, in suspending Ms voicfe^ 
iras the sensef suspended Ukewiicef IMd no expression ^ 
'attitude or countenance fill up the chasm I Was the eye^ 
sHent ? Did you narrrowly Ic^k I X looked oolf at the- 
$top watch, my Lord. Excelient observer 1 

And what of this new book, the whole world makes 
aoch a rout about ? Oh, *tis out of all p}umb,my Lotd^^i^- 

Juite an irregular thing \ Hoi one of the angles at the 
inr coiners was a right angle. 1 had my rule and com- 
paasesy my L«ord in my pocket. Excellent cri^ ! 

And for the epic poem, your Lordship bade me I00I&* 
at«--upon taking the length, breadth,height, and depth of^ 
it, and trying them, at homoi upon an «xact scale of 
Bossu*s, 'tis out, mf Lord, in every one of its dimen« 
sions. Admirable connoisseur I 

And did you step in, to take a look at the grand pic« 
ture> in your way back ? 'Tis a melancholf daub, my < 
Lord ; not one principle of the pyramid in any one* 
group I And what a price 1 For there is nothing of the- 
coloring of TitiaD-«-4he expression of Rubens— the * 
grace t^Ri^hael— the purity of Dominichino— *the cor« 
regiosctty ofOorregio^^^the learning of Pouesin«*->the airs* 
of Guido — the taste of the Carrachis«-or the grand coti-^ 
tour of Angelo ! 

Gra:ixt me patience { Ofallthe cants which are cant-*^ 
ed, in the canting worid^-^though the^ant of hypocrbjr^ 
l»«y be the worst«-the cant of cHticisnl is the mi»t tor*.:- 
menting !...«^I would go fifty mifes^ on foot, to kiss the< 
hand of that man, whose generous hesrt will give up the * 
reins of his imagination into his autlior's hands, bot. 
pleased) he knows not why, and. cares not vrherefore. 
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KiL^-^Faraitel detmen Pope and Dryden.m^avmsoni 

' . IN acquired knowledge, the ftuperiority most be al« 
lowed to Dryden, whose education was more scholastic! 
and vrhOf before hebecame an author, had been allowed 
ihore time for study, with better means of information. 
His mind has a larger rangpe, and he collects his intagear 
and IHustratioans from a more cxiensive circumfererice 
of science. Drf den knew «nore of man, in- his general 
nature ; and Pope^in Itislocal ma&aera* The notions 
9f Dryden were formed by comprehens*ive speculation ; 
those of Pope, by minute attenclon. There is more dig* 
nity in the knowledge of Dryden, aod more certainty in 
that of Pope. 

Poetry was nbt the sole t>niise of either ; for both ex» 
celled likewise in prose : But Pi.pe did not borrow htt 
prose from his predecessor. The style of Dryden is ca* 
priciousand varied ; that of Pope is cautious and uni- 
form: Dryden obeys the motions of his own mind ; Pope 
constrains his mind to hw own rules of com position.-* 
Dryden. is sometimes vehement and rapid ; Pope is at* 
ways smooth, uniform and gentle. Dryden's page is a 
natural "field, rising into inequalities, and diversified by 
the varied exuberance of abiuidant vegetation ; Pope*$ 
is a velvet lawn, sbavenby the scythe, and levelled b; 
the roller. 

Of genius-— >that power that constitiiteir a poet^ that 
quality, without which judgment is cold and knowledge 
is inert; that energy which collects, combines, amplifies 
and animates— the superbrityinust,with some hesitation^ 
be allowed to DVyden It is not to be inferred, that of 
this poetical vigor, Pope had only a little, because Dry* 
den had more; forevery other write r,sinceMilton,must 
give place to Papa ; and even of D^den it must besaidi . 
that if he has brighter paragrapffs, he-has not better po» 
ems. Dryden'ii performances were always hasty; ef* 
ther excited by some exterfial occasion, or extorted by 
iomeatic necessity; be c<teposed without consideration! 
and published without correction. What his mind 
tfould supply at caDv of gather ia one excursion, was all . 
dmt he aoughti and ail that he gave. The dilatory cait^. 
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don of Pops enabled him lo cendeii9e im sentimenUf t» 
muhiply hift imageS} and to accumulate all that studjr 
night produce, or chaiice might supply* If the flights. 
of Dryden therefore are higher. Pope continues longer 
eo tlie \iing. i|of Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter :. 
•t Pope's the beat is more regular and constant* Diyr 
den often birrpasses expectaiioai and Pope never falls 
below it. Dryden is read with frec^uent astonishmenti 
and Pope with pei petual delight* 

It was sometime in the summer of that year in whicB^ 
Dendermoud was taken by the allies, when my uncle 
Toby was one evening getting his supper, with Trim 
utting behind him, at a small sideboard— 1 say sitting-^ 
far in consideration of the corporal's lame knee (which 
sometimes gave him exquisite pain) — when my uncle 
Toby dined or supped alone, ha would never suffer the 
corporal to stand i And the poor fellow's veneration fof 
his master was such, that, ^ith a proper artillery, my 
uncle Toby could have taken DenOcirmond itself, with 
less trouble than he was able to gain this point over 
him ; for many a time when my uncle Toby supposed 
the corporal's leg was at rest, he would look back, and 
detect him standing behind him, with ihe most dutiful 
respect ; this bred more little squabbles betwixt thern^ 
than all other causes, fot* five aiid twenty years together. 

He was one evening sitting thus at his supper, .when 
the landlord of a little inn in the villago came into the 
parlor, with an empty pbiai in his hand,tobeg a glass or 
two of sack 2 *Tis for a poor gentleman— 1 think of tho 
armyi said the landlord, who has been taken ill at my 
house faur days ago, and has never held up his head 
since, or had a desire to taste any thing till just now^ 
that he has a fa^y.for^a ^lass of sac);* and a thin toasts 
-— <' 1 think," says he, taking his hand from his forehead 
^-.« It would comfort roe"— 

— ^If i could neither beg, borrowi nor buy such | 
thing— added the landlord — } woo Id almost steal it fop 
the poor gentleman, he is so ill — » hope be will still 
mpndtcominucd he-— we are all of us conceruedfor him.. 
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Thou art a good natored soul, I wHI answer for theC} 
eried my uncle Tobf ; and thou shah drink the poor 
genlleman^s health in a glass cf sack thyself— «4ind 
takv a couple of bottles with my service, and tell him 
he b heartily welcome to them, and to a dozen more, if 
thef will do him good; 

Though i am persuaded, said my uncle Toby, as the 
landlord shut the door, he is a very eompasslbnace fel« 
low, Trim— «y«t I cannot help entertaining a high opin* 
Ion of his guest too ; there must be something more 
than common in him, that, in savhort a time, should 
inrin so much upon the afTecttons of his host.— And of 
his whole family, addad the corporal, for they are alf 
concerned for him. ^tep after himi ssud my uncle To* 
by^i^o Trim,- and ask if lie knoi*s his name. 

I have qui^e forgot it, iru1y> said the landtord,coming 
back into the parlor with the corjwjral — but I can ask hie 
so\) again —-Has he a son ^ith him) then ? said my uncle 
Toby. A boy, replied the landlord, of about tfi^ved or 
twelve years of age ;— but the poor creature has tasted 
almost as littleas his father ; he does nothing but mourn 
and lament fbr him night and ' day. He i»8 not stirred 
from the bed side these two days. 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, and 
thrust his plate from before him, as the landlord gave 
him the account : And Trim, without being ordered} 
took them away, without saying one word, and in a few 
minutes after, broup;ht him his pipe and tobacco. 

Trim I said my uncle Toby, t have a project in mf 
head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping myself up warm 
in my roqueteure, and paying a vish to this poor gentle^ 
man. Your honor*^ roquclauic, replied the corporalf 
Iras not once been had6n since thfe night before your bon- 
er received your wound,' when we mounted guard in 
the trenches befoix thte gate of St. Nicholas ;— and be- 
sides, it is so cold and rainy a night, tJiat, what with the 
roquelaure, and what with the weather, it will be enough 
to give your honor your death, l fear so, replied my un* 
de Toby ; but I am not at rest in my mind, Trim, since 
^e account the lamllord has given me— i v.i»hi i had 
not known so much of this affair^addod my uncle To^ 
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by— M>r tliat I bad known more of it:--«Ho«r sfaaB we ' 
sianage it { Leare it^ an^t please your honor, to me^ 
f uotb tbe Gorixiral ;— Ml take nay hat and stick, and go. 
to the hou»e> and reconnoitre, and act accordingly.; andi 
1 will bring your honor a ^11 account In an hour. Thoa 
•hak go, Tripa, said my uncle Toby, and here's a shil« 
Ung for thee to drink wkh his servant X shall get it atf 
oot of htm> said the coi^ral, shutting the door. 

It was not tillmy unck Toby had knocked thetasbe^ 
eiUt of bis third pip«, that corporal Trim rettH*ned fttiai^ 
the inO} and gave him the followiog account ; . . 

I dispaired at first, said the corporal, of being able ta 
bring back your honor any kind of intelUgen;ce eoncetn-^ 
ing the poor sick lieuienanc«— Is be of the army, then I. 
aaid my uncle Toby*«— He is,- said the corporal~And in 
what regiment ? said my uncle Toby^-^-i^U tell your hpn« 
or replied the corporal, every tbing straight forward, as 
1 learnt it#-— Then, Trim, I'll fill another {upe, said my 
luicle Tobyt and not interrupt thee ^ so sit down at thf 
ease, Trim, in the window seat, and begin thy story 
agidn. The corporal made hbnid bow^wbichgenerally^ 
^oke as plsun as a bow could speak it, *' Your honor is 
good ;*' and having done that, he sat down as he was or«> 
dered«-Huid began thestorjuto my unck Toby oyer a- 
gain, in pretty near the same words* 

I despaired at &rst, said the corporal, of being able to. 
bring back, any intelligence to your honor, about the 
lieutenant and his son ; for when 1 asked *vhere the seri» 
vant was, from whom I made myself sure of knowing ev« 
ery thing that was proper to be aakecI-;.<—ihat*s aright 
cUstinctton, Trimisaid my uncle Toby — i was answered^ 
m't please your honor, that he had noservjtnt with him^ 
«»That he had come to the inn with hired hors^es ;-^ 
which, upon finding himself unable to proceed (lo ] >in9 
I suppose} the regiment) he had dismissed tne morn* 
log after he came. »f I get better, my iear, »aid he, aa; 
lie gave his purse to his sun to pay the man—we can 
hire horses from hence. Butalai»l The poor gentler 
man will never get from hence, said the landlady to npe^ 
t9V 1 litiw:d the deathwa^U^h all night long ^— and w^ 
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he dies, the yoitthf Ms son vill cerudnlf As with hi m^ 
lot heis bmkeD hearted ek^ady. 

A wet heating tbb accouDt^ condiitted the corpontfi 
wlften the 'youth came into the kitclieiiy to order tlie tiiia 
toast iheiaedlont spoke of ; but iwilido it formy fa- 
Hier aifselff said the youth. Prey let me save you -the 
tmublei young gentleman, and I, taking up a fork for 
4k purposei and offering him my chclr to sit dovm up« 
en by tlie fire, whilst i did it; i beltevoi Sir, saidhe» 
wary modestly, I can please him liest mysclf-^I am 
"aure» s^ i, his honor win ik>c like the toast tlie worse 
for being tomted by an old soldier. The youth took 
holdofmy hand, and instantly burst -Into, tears. Poof 
youth I . said my uncle Toby«-^he has been bred up 
from an infant in the army, and the name of a S(rf<fier, 
Trim, sowided in his ears, like the name of a friehd. k 
wish i had him herew 

— >! never, in the longest march, said the corporal^ 
liad so great a mind to my dinner, as 1 had to cry with 
Idm for company ;— >What could be the matter with 
sne, an't please your honor ? Nothing in the worldi 
Trim, said my uncle Toby, blowing his nose-— but that 
ttou art a goodnatured lellow>. 

' When I gave him the toatt, continued the corporaU- 
I^thoughtit was proper to tell him I was captain Shandy's 
servant, and that your honorv(though a stranger) was 
extremely concerned for his Either ; and that if there 
was ai^ thing in your house or cellap--(and thou might- 
est have added my purse too, said my uncle Toby)----he 
was heartily welcome to it : He made a very low bow 
{which was meant to your h€Mior)---but no answer — ^for 
his heart was full^^so he went up stairs with the toast ; 
l-wurant you, my dear, said 1, as 1 opened the kitchen 
door, your fother will be well again. Mr. Yorick'scu* 
fate was amobing a pipe by the kitchen fire, but said 
Beta word> good or bad, to comfort the youth. 1 thought 
it wrongs added the corporal^— 1 thmk so too, ssdd my 
uncle Toby. 

' • When the Lieutenant had Uken his glass of sack and 
feast, hefelthfrnself a Kttle revived, and sent down into 
-the kitchen, to let me know, that ttf about ten minutea. 
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kissed it too^ then kissed his iatheri and sat down upon 
the bed and wept* 

I wishi said my uncle Tobf with a deep sigh-i-*! wish 
Trinii I was asleep. 

Your honor) replied the corporal^ is to much con* 
cerned ; shall I pour your honor out a glass of sack 16 
your pipe ? Do^ I'lim, said my unole Toby. 

I remember, said my uncle Toby, sighing again, the 
story of the Ensign and his wife» and particularly weU, 
that he as well as she, upon some account or other, (I 
forget what) was universally pitied by the whole regi* 
ment ;but finish the story. 'Tis finished already, said 
the corpora], for I codld stay no longer, so wished his 
honor a good night ; young Le Fever rose from off th6 
bed, and saw me to the bottom of the stairs ; and as we 
wenjt down together, told me they had come from Ire- 
land, and were on their rout to join the regiment in 
Flanders. But alas i said the corporal, the Lieuten- 
ant's last day's inarch is over* Then what is to become 
of his poor boy ? cried my uncle Toby* 

Thou hast left this matter short, said my uncle Toby 
to the corporal, as he was putting him to bed, al^d I 
will tell thee In what. Trim, ht the first place, when 
. jLhou mad'st an offer of my services to Le Fever, as sick- 
n ess and travelling are both expensive, and thou newest 
he was but a poor Lieutenant, with a son to subsist as 
well as himself out (tf his pay, that thou didst not make 
an offer to him of my purse ; becliuse, had he stood In 
need, thou knowe8t,Trim, he had been as welcome to it 
as myself. Tour honor knows, said the corporal, I 
had no orders z True, quoth my uncle.Toby, thou didst 
very right, Trimi as a soldier^ but certainly, very wrong 
asamaff, 

. zn the second place, for which, indeed, thou hast the 
same excuse, continued my uncte Toby, when thou of- 
feredest him whatever was in my house, thou should 
have offered him my houteioo / A sick brother officer 
should have the best quarters, Trim, and if we had him 
with US; we could tend and look to him ; thou art an 
excellent nurse thyself Trim ; and what with thy 
. fi'dre oi him, and the old woman% and his boy's, and 
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Ynme togetheV^ we might recruit him again at pncetand 
set him upon his legs. 

In a fortnight or three weeks, added mjr uncle Toby^ 
smiling, he might march. He will never march> an't 
please your honor, in this world, said the corporal. He 
will march said my uncle Toby, rising up "from th« side 
of the bed, with one shoe offT' An^ please your honor, 
sud the corporal, he will never march but to his grayer 
He shall march, cried my uncle Toby, marching th^ * 
foot which had a shoe on, though without advancing an 
inch, he shall march to his regiment. He cannot stand 
it, said the corporal. He shall be supported, said my 
uncle Toby. He'll drop at last, said the corporal, and 
what will become of his boy ? He shall not drop, said 
my uncle Toby* firmly. A well o'day, do what we can 
ibr him, said Trim, maintaining his point, the poor soul 
will die. He shall not die, by H— — n> cried my uncle 
Toby. 

—The Accusing Spirit, which flew up to Heaven's 
ehancerywith the oath, blushed as he gave it in;and ' 
^eRiicoRBiito.AvoELiashe wrote it down, dropped 
L a tear upon the word, and blotted it out forever. 

-^My uncle >Toby went to hi% bureau, and put bis 
yurse into his pocket, and having ordered the corporal 
to go earljf In the^morning for a physician, he went to 
bedand fell asleep^ 

The sun looked bright the mombg after» to evei;)r 
eye in the Tillage but Le Fever's and his afflicted son's; 
Ifae hand of death passed heavy upon bis eyelids, and 
hardly could the wheel at the cistern turn round its clr^ 
cle, when my uncle Tebyy who had got up an hour be- 
ifore his wonted time, entered the Lieutenant's room, 
^and without preface or apology, sat himself down upon 
the chair by the bed side, and independently of M 
modes andcustoms,opened the cortain,in the manner an 
old friend and brother officer would* have done it, and 
asked him how he didf-bow he had rested in the night 
—what was his complaint-*->where was his paio«^nd 
igrhat he could do to help him I And without givini; 
hi'm time i04m8MrfBtfrfmy^QniieQf these ^quiriesi went ob 
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and told htm of the IHtle plan which he had- been coi^ 

. certing with the corporal the^ night before for him, 

—You shall go houue directly, 1 -.e Fever, said my oH* 
cle Toby, to my house — and we'll send for a doctor to 
see what's the matter — and we'll have an apolhecary^J. 
and the corporal shall be yoi^r nurse — and i'Jl be yottr 
servant, Le Fever. 

There was a frankness In my uncle Toby — not the 
effect of familiarity, but the caune of it— which let you 
at once into his soul, and showed you the goodness of ' 
his nature; to this there was something in bis look»i 
and voice, and manner, superadded, which eternallf ^ 
beckoned to the unfortunate to come and take aheltdr 
under him ; so that before my uncle Toby 'had half fin- 
fished tht kind offers he was making to the father^ had 
the son insensibly pressed up close to his knees, and ha4 
taken hold of the breast of his coat, and was pulling it . 
towards him. Tbe blood and spirit of Le Feverj whic& 
were waxing cold and slow within him, and were re* 
treated to their last citadel, the heart, rallied back— the 
film forsook his eyes for a moment, he looked up wish* 
fully in my uncle Toby's face-«-then cast a look uponr . 
his boy. 

Nature instantly eOb'd again-<*the film returned to its 
place-* the pulse fluttered, stopped— ^ went on— throbbed 
-i-stopped again '-moved— stopped-^shall I go pn ?r- 
No. 



No flaU'fy,whh his colors laid, . 
To bloom restor'd tlie faded maid ; 
He gave each muscle all its stren^ ; 
The mouth, the chin, the nose's length. 
His honest pencil touch'd with truth» 
And mark'd the date of age and vouth. 
He lost his friends ; his practice laird. 
Truth shoiild not always be reveal'd ; 
In dusty piles his pictuies lay; 
For no one sent the second pay. 

Two busto's, fraught witn every grace, 
A Venus' and Apollo's fece, 
-He plac'd in view, resolv'd to please, . 
Whoever sat, he drew from these ; 
From these corrected every feature. 
And spirited each awkward creature. 

All things were set ; the hour was come» ; . 
His palette ready o'er his tliunnb : 
My Lord appear'd, and seated rights . 
In proper attitude and lieht, 
The painter look'd> he sketch'd the piete ; . 
. Then dipt his penciL talk'd of Greece, . 
Of Titianls tints, of Guide's air, 
•^Tnflse 6f «, in? Ljorfj the gpirit tl^r«t 
' Might well a Raphael's hand require, 
To give them all the native fire ; 
The features, fraught with sense and wit. 
You'll grant, are very hard to hit : 
But yet, with patience, you shaU view 
As much as paint or art can do : 
Observe the work."-*-My Lord replied, 
^ Till now I thought my mouth was wide ; 
Besides, my nose i& somewhat iong ; 
Dear sir, for me 'tis far too young*" 
♦* O pardon me." the artist cried, 
^ In this we paJbiters m^st decide. 
The piece 6*611 common eyes must strike ; 
ru warrant it extremely like.*" 
My Lorde2camin'd it anew. 
No looking-glass seem*d half so true^ 

A lady came. With borrowed gracq^ 
He from his Venus form'd her face, 
UeMover praised the painter's art, ^ 
So like the picture in his heart ! 
To every age some diarm he lent ; 
E'en beatifies were almost content. 
Through all the town his art they prds*dL . 
His custom grew, his. price was rais'dt 
Had he the^real likeness shown, 
Would any man the picture own f 
But when thus happily he wrought, 
, Each found thelikenesi la his thoughl. ' 
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VIRTUOUS and vicious every man must be, . 
Few In Ih* extreme, but all in the degree ; 
The ro|;ae and fool by fits are fair and wise. 
And e'en the best by fits what they despise. 
*Tb but by part we follow good or ill. 
For, Vice or Virtue, Self directs it still ; 
Each individual seeks a sev'ral goal ; 
But heaven's great view is one, and 'that the wholes. 
That counterworks each folly and caprice 4 
That disappoints th' effect ot every vice ; 
That happv frailties to all ranks appli'd^ 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride. 
Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chief, 
To kinj^ presumption, and to crowds belief. ' 
That virtue*8 end from vanity can raise. 
Which seeks no int'rest, no reward but praise ; 
And build on wants, and on defects of mjnd, 
The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. 

HeaveiK forming each on olher to d^nd, 
A master, or a servant, or a friend. 

Bids each on other for assistance call, * „ 

Till o&&mftnfs treatoessgfowsfhe strength of dL j 
- Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 
The common int'rest or endear the tie. \ 
To those we owe true friendship, love sincere^ 
Each homefelt joy that life inherits here ; 
Yet from the same, we learn in ks decline, 
Those joys, those lovea, those interests to resign. 
Taught, half by reason, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly pass away. 

Whatever the passion, knowledge, fame or pelf, 
Not one would change his neighbor with himself. , 
The learn'd b happy, nature to explore. 
The fod is happy that he knows no more ; 
The rich is happy in the plenty given, 
The poor contents him with the care of heaven ; 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple »ng, 
The sot a hero, lunatic a king ; 
The starving chyraist in his golden views 
Bupremdy blest, the poet in his muse. , 

See some strange comfort ev'ry state attend, 
And pride, bestow'd on all, a common friend ; 
Sice some fit passion ev*ry age supply^ 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 

Behold the child, by nature's kindly law, 
Fleas'd with a rattle, tickled *ith a straw ; 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A Utttehmder, bat as empty quite ;^ . ^ 
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Scarfr, gwters. gold, amuse bis riper stt«c« 
And cards and counters are the toys m age ; 
PleasM with this bauble still, as that before ; 
Till tir'd he sleeps, and life's poor play is o'er. 
Mean while opinion gilds, with varying rays. 
Those painted clouds that beautify our days; 
Each want of happiness by hope supply*d» 
And each vacuity of sense by pride, i 
These buUd as rast as knowledge can destroy : 
In folly's cup still laughs the buoUe, joy t 
One prospect lost another stiU we gain. 
And not a vanity is giv'n in vain : 
E'en mean self-lovebecomes, by force divine. 
The scale to measure others' wants by tlune. ^ 

See ! and confess, one comfort still must rise ; 
' Tis this : Though man's a fod, yet God is wise. 

AND now, unveil'd, the toilet Stands displayed, 
: Each silver vase in my^c order laid. 
' First rob*d in white, the nymph intent adores* 

With head uncover'd, the cosmetic powers. 

A heavenly image in the glass appears ; 

To that she bends, to that Jher eye she rears. 

Th' inferior priestess, at the altar*s side. 

Trembling, begins the sacred rites of pride. 

Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 

The various offerings of the world appear 1 

From each she nicely culls, with curious toil, 

And decks the ^pddess with glittering spoil, i 

This easket India's glowing gems unlocks. 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The tortoise here, and elephant unite. 

Transform 'd to combs, the speckled and the white ; 

Here files of Pins extend their riiinii^ rows. 

Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billetdoux. 

Now awful beauty puts on all its arms, 
' The fair, each inoment, rises in her charpis, 
. Repsurs her smiles awakens ev'ry grace, 
, And calls forth all the wonders of her face. 

VIII.— /%tf Hermit. 

FAR ki a wild, unknown to public \iew, 

' From youth to age, a reverend hermit grew. 

The moss his bea« the cave bis humble cell. 

His food the fruits, his drink the chrystial well : 

Remote from man, with Gcd be passed tbe days, 

^ Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise* 

A life so sacred, such serene rep<»$e, 
: Seem'd heaven itself, till one suggestion rose ; 
That vice should triumph, virtue vice obey; 
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But, what new marks of wonder booo took place. 
In every settling feature of his fiace. 
When, from his vest, the young companion bore 
That cup, the gen'rous landlord own'a before, 
And paid profusely with the precious bowl. 
The stinted kindness of his churlish soul ! 
But, now the clouds in airy tumult fiv : 
The sun, emergisK. opes an azure sky ; 
A fresher green the smelling leaves display. 
And glitt'nng as they tremble, cheer the day : 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat ; 
And the glad master bolts the wary gate. 

Whfle hence they walk, the pilgrim's bosom wrought 
With all the travail of uncertain thought 
His partner's acts without their cause appear*- 
'Twas there a vice, and seem'd a madness here. 
Devesting that, and pitying this, he goes. 
Lost andconfoanded with the varicus shows. 

Now night's dim shades again involve the sky— -^^ 
Again the wanderers want a place to lie— v 

Again they search, and find a lodginj^ nigh—* ^ 
1 he soil improv'd around"-the mansion neat«— 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great : 
It seem'd to speak its master's turn of mind-— 
Content, and not for praise, but virtue, kind. 
Hither Uie weary walkers turn with weary fefct ; 
Then bless the mansion, and the master greet ; » 
Their greeting fair, bestow'd with modest guise, 
The courteous master hears, and thus replies, a 
Without a vain, without a grudging heart, t 
To him who gives us all, I yield a part : 
From him you comej from him accept it here«-^ 
A frank and sober, more than costly cheer. 
He spoke ; and bade the welcome table spread ; 
Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed ; " 

When the grave household round his hall repair, 
Wam'd by the bell, and claw the hours with prayer. 

At length, the world, rene^'d by calm repose, 
Was strong for toil ; the dappled mom arose ; 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near the clos'd cradle, where an infant slept,' 
And writh'd his neck ; the landlord's little pride^ 
O strange return ! — grew black, and gasp'd and died. 
Horror of horrors ! what ! his only son ! 
How look'd our hermit when the deed was done ! 
Not hell, though hell's black jaws in sunder part. 
And breatbe olue fire, could more assault his heart. 

Confus'd, and struck with silence at the deed. 
He files; but trembUng, fsuls to fiy with speed. 
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His -steps the youth pursues. The country lay 
Perplex'd with roads ; a servant show 'd the way, 
A river CEoss'd the path. The passage o'er 
Was nice to find ; the servant trod before s 
Long arms of oak s£n open-bridge supply 'd, 
And the deep waves, beneath the bending, glide. 
The youth who seem'd to watch a time to sin. 
Approach^ the earless guide, and thrust him in : 
Plunging, he falls ; and risiiig, lifis his head ; 
Then flashing, turns, and sinks among the dead. 
Wild sparkling rage inflames the father's eyes ; 

' He1)ursts the bands of fear, and madly cries. 
Detested wretch ! — But scarce lis speech began, 
When the strange partner seem'd no longer man ; 
His youthful face grew more serenely sweet, 
Hi* robe turn'd white* and flow*d upou Ins feet ; 
Fair rounds of radiant pointf» inx't'st his hair, 

. Celestial odors breath througli purpled air ; 
And wings, whose colors glitter d on the day. 
Wide athis back, their gradual i>lumes display : 
The form etherial bursts upon his sight. 
Ana moves in all the majesty of light. 

Though load, at. first, the pilgpiui's passion grew. 
Sudden be gaz'd, and wist not what to do ; 

, Surprise, in secret chains, his word suspends, 
And, in a calm, his settled temper ends 
But silence here, the beauteous angel broke : 
The voice of music ravish'd as he spoke. 

Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life, to vice unknown, 
In sweet memorial rise before the throne : 
These charms success in our bright regi:)n find» 
And force an angel down to calm thy mind. 
For this commission'd 1 forsook the sky ; 
Nay, cease to kneel, thy fellow servant I. 

Then know the truth of government divine. 
And let these scruples be no longer thine. 

The Maker justly claims that world he made; 
In this the right of Providence is laid ; 
Its sacred majesty, through all, depends 
On using second means to work his ends. 
'Tis thus, withdrawn in state from human eye. 
The power exerts his attributes on high ; 
Your actions uses, nor controls your wdl, 

.^nd bids the doubting sons of men be still. 
\>^What strange events can strike with more surprise, 
'I ban those which lately struck thy wond'ring ejes ? 
Yet tHught by these, confess the Almighty just, 
Am where you can't unriddle, learn to trust. 

The great, vain man, who far*d on costly food, 
WhcsOi^? w^s too luxurious to be ^cod ; . 
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Who made his ivory stand with goblets shiitc, 
And fort'd his guests to morning draughts of wine ; 
Has, with thecupy the graceless custom tot. 
And still he welcomes, but with less of cost. 
The mean suspicous wret-chj whose bolted door 
Ne'er mov*d in pity to the wand'ring poor ; 
With him 1 left the cup, to teach his mind, 
That heaven can bless, if mortals will be kind. 
Conscious of wanting worth, he views the bowl , 
And feels compassion touch his grateful souL 
Thus artist's melt the sullen otcof lead, 
With heaping coals of fire upon its Jiead : 
In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 
Ard loose from drosst the silver runs below* 

Long liad our pious friend in virtue trod. 
But now the child half wean'd his heart from God ; 
(Child of his age) for him he liv*d in pain, 
And measured oack his steps to earth agaio. . 
To what excesses had his dotage run ; ' 
But God, to save thefather^tc^ the sott»- 
To all, but thee, in-fits, he ^em'd tb goj 
And twas my ministry to deal the blow. 
The poor fond parent, humbled in the dust. 
Now owns, in tears, the punishment was just. 

But how had all his fortune felt a wreck, 
Had that false servant sped in safety back ! 
Thfe night his tresur*d heaps he meant to steal ; 
And what afpnd of chanty would fail ! 

Thus heaven instructs thy n)md. This trial o'er, , 
. D^ part in peace, I'esign, and sin no more. 

Un- sounding pinions here the youth withdrew* 
The sage stood wond*ring as the seraph flew. i 
Tlius look'd Efisha, when to mount on high, 
His master toflk the chariot of the sky : 
The fiery pomp, ascending, left the view ; 
The prophet gaz*d, and wish'd to follow too. 
^ T^e bending hermit here a prayer begun : 
^Lord, as in heaven, on earth thy will be done" 
Then, gladly turning, sought his ancient place. 
And pass'd a life of piety and peface, 

IX — On the death of Mrs. Maiow.— Mason. 

TAKE, lioly earth ! all that my soul holds dear : 

Take that best gift, which heaven so lately gave ; 
To Bristol's fount \ bore, with trembling care. 

Her faded form. Slie bow*d to taste the wave. 
And died. Does youth, does beauty read the line ? 

Does sympathetic fear the breast alarm ? 
Speak, dead Maria J breathe a strain divine ; 

E'en from the grave thou shalt have power to eharm. 
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Fid them be chaste, ^ innocent like thee ; 

Bid thexn in duty's sphere, as meekly move : 
And if as fair« from vanity as free. 

As firm in friendship, and as fond in love ; 
Tell them, though His anjawful thing to die, 

('Twas e'en to thee) yet the dread path once trod, 
Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high. 

And bids the '* pure in heart behold their God." 

X-^£xtractfrom (he l^emple of Fame — PoPEr 

AROUND these wonders as I cast a loofk. 
The trumpet sounded and the temple shook ; 
And all the nations summoned at the call. 
From different quarters fill the spacious Hall. 
Of various tongues the mingled sounds were heard ; 
In various garbs promiscuous throngs appear'd : 
Minions ol suppliant crov^ds the shrine attend. 
And all degrees before the goddess bend ; 
The poor, the rich, the valiant and the sage. 
And boasting youth, and narrative old age. 

First, at the shrine, the learned world appear, 
And to the goddess thus prefer their prayer : 

" Long have we sought tMnstruct and please mankind, 
With studies pale, and midnight vinls blind : 
But thank'd by few. rewarded yet by none. 
We here appeal to thy sitperior throne ; 
On wit and learning the just prize bestow. 
For Fame is-all we must expect below," 
The goddess heard, and bid the muses raise 
The golden trumpet of eternal praise. 
From pole to pole, the winds diffuse the sonnd, 
And fill the circuit of the world around : 
Not all at once, as thunder breaks the cloud. 
The notes at first were rather sweet than loud : 
By just degrees they every moment rise, 
Spread round the earth, and gain, upon the skiesi 

Next these, the good and jost, an awful train. 
Thus, on their knees, address the sacred fane : 
'* Since living virtue is with envy curs'd, 
. And the best men are treated as the worst, 
Bb thou, just goddess, call our merits forth. 
And give each deed th* exact btrinsic wortli." 
•* Not with bare justice shall your acts be crown'd ' 
(Said Fame) but high above desert renown'd 
Let fuller notes th* applauding world amaze. 
And the loud clarion tabour in^our praise." 

A troop CAme next, who crowns and armor wore, 
A2xdp)?oud defiance in their looks they bore^ 
20*'^ 
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We saiPd ID tempest down the stream ef life ; ' 
t or thee, whole nations fill'd with fire and blood 
And swam to empire through the purple flood ' 
Those Ills we dai-d. thy inspiration own ; 
What virtue seem'd was done for thee alone.*' ^ 

«c an your deeds m dark oblivion drown*d ; 
1 here sleep forgot, with mighty tyrants eone. 

A n^ 1^^ u "^^^H^ ^ ***'»^' snatch^d them from my sight. 
Ab^ each majestic phantom sunk in nighn ^ ^ * 
1 hep came the smallest tribe I yet had seen • 

Oreat idol of mankind, we never claim 
i he praise of merit, nor aspire to fame ; 
But, safe.m deserts from the applause of men, .. 
Would die unheard of, as we liv 'd unseen. ' 
Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from sight, 
1 hose acts of goodness which themselves requite. 

I let us still the sacred joy partake, ^ ^ 
*f ^a. Av ^*^^°^ ^'^^ ^or virtue's sake." 

And live their naen ^ho slight immortal fame ? 
Who, then, with incense shall adore our name .> 
lliit. mortis know, •tis still our greatest pride. 
To blaze those virtues which the good would hide. 
Rise, muses, rise ! add all your tuneful breath, 

1 liesc must not sleep in darkness and in death." 
bhe said. In air the trembling music floats. 
And. on the winds triumphant swell the notes . 
bo soft, though high ; so loud, and yet so clear, 
E*en listening augels lean from heaven to hear ; 
1 o farthest shores the ambrosial spirit flies. 
Sweet to tiie world, and grateful to the skies. 

Xll'^PdTtegyricon Gnat -5rimm.-*XH0M son.. 

rkP^A^^?? \^^^^ ^ go<31y prospect spreads arcundL 
Ut hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires. 
And ght'nng towns, and gilded streams, till all 
1 he stretching landscape into smoke decays ! 
nappy BriUnnia I where the Queen of Arts, 
tospinng vigor. Liberty, abroad 
Walks, uoconfin'd. even to thy farthest cotr. 
And scatters plenty with unsparing hand. 
Rich IS thy soil, and merciful thy clime ; 
Thy streams unfailing in the summer's drought. 
Unmatched thy guardian oaks ; thy valliet float 
Wtth golden waves ; and on thy mountains flocks 
Bleat numberless ; while, roving round their sides^ 
xMlow the biack*Qm|[herdd in liuty droves. 
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Beneath, thy meadoMrs glow, and rise unequallM 
Against the inower*s scythe. On every hand 
Thy villas shine. Thy country teems with wealth 
And property assures it to the swain, ' 
Pleased and unwearied in his guarded toil. 

Full are thy cities with the sonsof art— . 
And trade and Joy, in every busy street. 
Mingling are heard ! even drud^ry himself. 
As at the car he sweats, or, dusty, hews 
The palace stone, looks gay. The crowded ports, . 
Where rising masts an endless prospect yield> ^ 
With labor burn, and echo to the shouts 
Of hurried sailor, as he hearty waves 
His last adieu, and loosening every iheec. 
Resigns the spreading vessel to the wind. 
Bold, firm and graceful are thy gen'rous youth. > 
By hardship sinew'd, and by. danger fir*d, . 
Scattering the. nations where they go ; and fcrst , 
Or on the listed plain, or stormy seas. 
Mild are thy glories too, as o'er the plains 
Of thriving peace thy thoughtful sires preside ; . 
In genius and substantial learning, high ; 
For every virtue, every worth renown'd I 
Siticere, plain hearted, hospitable, kind ; 
Yet, like the mutt'ring thunder, when provok*d, : . 
The dread of tyrants, and tlie sole resource 
Of those that under grim oppression ^oan. .. 

Thy sons of Glory many ! Alfred thine. 
In whom the splendor of heroic war, 
And more heroic peace, when govem'd well, 
Combme ! whose hallowed name the virtues saint. 
And his own Muses love ; the best of kings ! 
With htm thy Edwards and thy Henrys shine. 
Names dear to fanie; the first who deep impress*d. 
On haughty Gaul the terror of thy arms* 
That awes her genius still. In statesmen thou. 
And patriots fertile. . Thine a steady More, 
Who, with a generous, though mistaken zea)» ,. 
Withstood a brutal tyrant's useful rage^; .. 
, ^ike Cato firm, like Anstides just. 
Like rigid Cincinnatua^nobly poor, 
A dauntless soul erect,* who smikd on dieath* . 

A Hampden too is thinc^ illuB'.rious land I 
Wise, strenuous, .firm, of unsubmitiing soul ;. 
Who stemmed the torrent of a down ward age».. 
To slavery prone, and bar*e thee -rise again, 
In all thy native pomp of f'-eedom boloT 
Thine is a Bacon ; hapless in his choice 
Unfit to stand the ciWl st( »-m of state* 
Aod through the smooth barbarity of courts^ . 
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With firm but pliant virtae, forward still 
To urge his course ; him for the studious shade 
Kind nature form'd, deep, comprehensive, clear, 
£xact and elegant ; in one rich soul, 
Plato, the Stagyriie, and TuUy join'd. 
Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom God 
To mortals lent to trace his boundless works 
^rom laws sublimely simple, speak thy fame 
In all philosophy. For Icftv sense. 
Creative fancy and inspection keen, 
Through the deep windings of the human heart 
Is not wild Shakespear thine and natur'is boast ? 
Is not each great, each amiable Muse 
Of clasac a^s in thy Milton met ? 
« A genius universal as his theme : 
Astonishing as chaos, as the bloom 
Of blowing Eden fair, as< heaven sublime. 

May my song soften, as thy Daughters I, . 
Britannia hail ! for beauty is their own, 
The feeling heart, simplicity of life. 
And elegance, and taste ; the faultless form, 
Shap'd by the hand of harmony ; the cheek. 
Where the live crimson through the native white^ 
Soft shooting, o*er the face diffuses bloom. 
And every nameless grace ; the parted lip. 
Like the red rosebud moist with morning dew, 
Breathing delight ; and. underflowing jet. 
Or sunny ringlets, or of circling brown, 
The neck slight shaded, and the swelling breast ; .. 
Tllte look I'esistless, piercing to the soul, 
And by the soul informed, when drest in love 
She sits high smilling in the conscious eye. 

Island of bliss ! amtd the subject seas, 
That thunder round thy rocky coasts set up, \ 
At once the wonder, terror and delight 
Of distant nations,, whose remotest shores 
Can soon be shaken by thy naval arm ; 
Not to be shook thyself, but all assaults 
BafBing, as thy hoar cliffs the loud sea wave* 

O thou ! by whose Almighty nod the scale 
Of empire rises, or alternate falls. 
Send forth thy saving virtues round the land, 
T» bright patrol ; while Peace, and social Love ;: . 
The tender looking Charity, intent 
On gentle deeds, and shedding tears thro* smiles i 
Undauntird Truth and dignity of mind ; 
Courage compos*d and keen — sound Temperance^ 
Healthful in hc;art and look — clear Chastity, 
With blushes reddening as she moves along, 
Disordep'datthe deep regard she draws— • 
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Rough Industry— «ActivS(T untirM, 
With copious life inform d, and all awake- 
While in the radiant front, superior shines 
That first paternal virtue. Public Zeal— i 
Who throws o*er all an equal wide survey. 
And, ever musing on the common weal. 
Still labors glorious with some great design. 

'Sll,i-^ilymn to the Deity ^ on the Sea^OTit of the Year^^^ 

Ib, 

THESE, as they change, Almigrtt FATHEa,these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide ihish the fields^the softening air is balm- 
Echo the mountains round— the forest smiles, 
And every sense, and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory ia the summer months. 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy sun > 
Shoots tull perfection through the swelling year. 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks ; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon or falling eve. 
By brooks and groves, and hollow whispering gales, 
^ Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfin d. ^ 
And spreads a common feast for all that live. 
In winter awful thou \ wjth clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown—tempest o'er tempest roll'd : 
Majestic darkness ! on the whirlwind's wing 
Hiding sublime, thou bid'st the world adore. 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. ^ • 

Mysterious round ! what s&ill, what force divine, . 
Deep felt in these appear ! a simple train — 
Yet so delightful mix*d, wiih such kind art, ^ 
Such beauty and beneficence com bind— 
Shade, unperceiv'd, so softening into shade—- - 
And all so forming an harmonious whole— 
That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But wandering oft withbfute unconscioOs gaze, 
Man Marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand,' 
That, ever busy, wheels the silettt spheres- 
Works in secret deep— shoots, streaming, thence 
The fair profusion that o'erspreads the spring— 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day : 
Feeds every creature — ^hurls the tempest forth : 
And as on earth this grateful chanjg^e revo1ves> 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 

Njiture, attend ! join every livmg soul, 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, 
In adoration join— and ardent, raise 
. One general song ! To him, yc vocal gales, , 
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Bi^eatiie soft, whose Sfdrit in yom freshness-breathes : 

O talk of him in solitary glooms ! 

Where, o'er the rock» the scarcely waving pine 

Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 

And ye, whose bolder note Is heard afar, 

Who shake th' astonished world, lift hight to heaven 

Th' impetuous song, and say from whom you rage 

His praise, ye brooks attune, ye trembling rills-* 

And let me catch it as I muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound— 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale«-and thou majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself— 

Sounds his stupendous pr^se, whose greater voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 

Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers, 

lo mbgled clouds to him, whose sun exalts. 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 

Ye forests bend, ye harvests wave to him— 

Breathe ycur still song into the reaper's heart, 

As home-he goes beneath the joyous m00n. 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep . 

Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams 

Ye constellations, while your angels strike, 

Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 

Great source ox day ! blest ima^e here below. 

Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide^ 

From world to world, the ykal oc«aa round. 

On Nature write with every beam his praise. 

Ye thunders roll ; be hush'd the prostrate world. 

While cloud to cloud returns the«olcmn hymn. 

Bleat out afresh, ye hills ; ye mossy rocks 

Retain the sound ; the broad responsive low. 

Ye vallies raise ; for the great Shepherd reigns* 

And his unsuffering kingdom yet will come. 

Ye woodlan(is all, awake ; a boundless song 

Burst from the groves ; and when tlie resUess day, . 

Expiring, lays tne warbling world asleep. 

Sweetest of birds, sweet Philomela, charm 

The listening shades, and teach the night his prsusc. 

Ye chief, tor whom the whole creation smiles : 

At once the head, the heart, the tongue of all ; 

Crown the great hymn ! In swarming cities vast, 

Assembled men to the deep organ jom 

The Ijng resounding voice, oft breaking clear. 

At .solemn pauses, through the swelling bas&— ^ • 

And, as each mingling flame increases each. 

In one united ardor rise: to heaven— 

Or if you rather clioose the rural shade, 

And hnd, a fane in every sacred grove—. 
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There let the shepherd's flate, the Tirg^'s lay. 
The prompting seraph; and the poet's lyre» 
Still siDg the God of seasons as they rolL 
r For me, when I foi^t the darling theme, 
"Whether the blossom blows» the summer ray 
Russets the plsun, inspiring Autumn gleams. 
Or winter rises in the blackening east- 
Be my tongue mute my fancy psunt no more. 

And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 

Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
' Of the green earth, to distant barb'rous climes, 

levers unknown to song ; where first the sun 

Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 

Flames on the Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to me-«- 

Since God is ever present,-ever felt. 

In the void waste as in the city full-« 

And where He vital spreads, there must be joy. 
. When even at last the solemn hour shall come. 

And wing my mystic flight to future worlds. 

I Cheerful will ooey — ^there with new powers, 

Will rising wonders sing— I cannot go, 
' Where Universal Love smiles not around. 

Sistaming all yon orbs, and all their suns-— 

FT(mk seeming evil sX\l\educmK good. 

And better thence agam, and better still. 

In infinite progression-^ut I lose 

Myself in Him, in light Ineffable ! 
'Come then, expressive Silence, muse His praise. 
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Breathes ia our soul, informs our mortal part» 
As iull, as perfect, in a hair as heart : 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums: 
To htm no high, no lo, no great, no small ; 
He iills, he bounds, connects and equals all. 

Cease, then, nor Order, imperfection name : 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point ; this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness. Heaven bestows on thee. 
Submit* — In this, or any other sphere. 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear ; 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Power » 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All Nature is but Art unknown to thee ; 
All Chance, Direction which thou canst not see ; 
All Discord* Harmony not understood ; 
All partial Evil, universal Good ; 
And, spite of Pride, unerring Reason's spite. 
One truth is clear, " Whatever is. is right." 

lll.^-> Desch/ition qf a Country Alehouse. — 

Goldsmith. 

NEAR yonder thern that lifts its head on high. 
Where once the signpost caught the passing eye ;*' 
. Low lies that house, where nut brown draughts inspir'd ; 
Where gray beard mirth, and smiling toiWretir'd ; 
Where village statesman talked, with looks profound. 
And news, much older than their ale, went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlor splendors of that festive place ; 
The wiiite wabh'd wall ; the nicely sanded floor ; 
The varnish'd deck, that click'd behind the door ; 
The chest, contriv'd a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 
The pictures plac'd for ornament And use, 
•• The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day. 
With aspen bnughs, and.fiowers and fennel gay : 
While lioken teacups, wisely kept for show, 
Rang*d o'er the chimney gUsten'd in a row. 

Vain transitory splenddi s ! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from Us fall ! 
Obscure it sinks ; nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor roan's heart. 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair. 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale. 
No more tliewocdman's bailud shall prevail; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear. 
Relax his pond'rous strength, and lean to hear. 
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The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 
Nor the coy naaid, half willing to be press*d, 
Shall kiss the cup, to pass it to the rest. 

IV. — Character of a Country Schoolmaster ^-A^. 

BEISIUE yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomM furze, unprotitably gay, 
Thefe, in his noisy mansion, skill d to rule. 
The village master taught his little school 
A man severe he was, and stem to view ; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew. 
Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face : 
Full well they laugh'd, with counterfeited glee. 
At all his jokes— for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frown'd. 
. Yet he was kind ; or, if severe in aught. 
The love he bore to learnii^ was in fault 
The village all declar'd how much he knew, 
'Twas certain he could write and cypher too ; 
Lands he could measure, times and tides presage ; 
And e'en the story ran that he could guage. 
In arguing too the parson own'd his skill ; 
For, e'en though vanquish'd he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length and thund 'ring sound, 
Amaz*d the gazing rustics, rang'd around ; 
And still they gaz'd — and still the wonder grew, 
. That one small head could carry all he knew, 
v.— 5/ory of Palemsn and Lavinia. — Th o m son. 

The lovely young Lavinia once had friends. 
And fortune smil'd, deceitful, on her birth. 
For, in her Jielpless years, depriv'd of all, 
Of every stay, save Innocence and Heaven, 
She, with her widow'd mother, feeble, old 
And poor, UvM in a couage, far retir'd 
Amonj; the windings of a woody vale ; . 
By solitude and deep surrounding shades, 
But more by bashful modesty conceal'd. 
Together thus they shun'd the cruel scorn, 
Which virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy passion and lov/ minded pride : 
Almost on nature's common bounty fed ; 
Like the gay birds that sung them to repose, 
Content, and careless of tomorrow's fare. 

Her form was fresher than the morning rose. 
When the dew wets its leaves ; unstain'd and pure. 
As is the liUy, or thejnouptain snovr* 
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The modest virtues mingled in her eyes, 
Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams into the Oie blooming flowers : 
Or, when the mournful tale her mother told. 
Of what her faithless fortune promis'd once, 
ThriUM in her thought, they, like the dewy star 
Of evening, shone in tears. A native grace 
Sat, fair proportion^, on her polish'd limbs, 
Veil'd in a simple robe, their best attire. 
Beyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness . 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
. * But is, when imadorn'd, adom'd the most. 
Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty's self. 
Recluse, amid the close embow'ring woods. 

As in the hollow breast of Appenine, 
Beneath the shelter of encircling hills 
A myrtle rises, far from human eye. 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wildi 
So flourish'd blooming, andunseen by ^1!, 
I'hesweet Lavinia ; till at length compell'd ' 
By strong Necessity's supreme command. 
With smiling patience in her looks, she went 
To glean Palcmon's fieIds.-^The pride of swains • 
Palemon was, the generous and the rich ; 
Who led the rural life, in all its joy 
And elegance, such as Arcadian song 
Transmits from ancient uncorrupted times. 
When tyrant Custom had not shackled man, 
But, free to follow nature, was the mode. 
He then, his fancy with autumnal scenes 
Amusing, chanc'd beside his reaper train 
To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye, 
Unconscious of her power, and turning quick,. 
With unaffected blushea, from his gaze : 
He saw her charming ; but he saw not half 
The charms her downcast modesty conceal'd* 
That very moment love and chaste desire 
Sprung in his bosom, to himself unknown ; 
For still the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh, 
(Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn) 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field ; 
And thus in secret to his soul he sigh'd< 
** What pitjr that so delicate a form. 
By beauty kindled, where enlivening sense* 
And more than vulgar goodness seems to dwell. 
Should be devoted to the rude embrace 
Of some indecent clown I She looks,metlunk3» 
Of old Acasto'sline ; and to mj mind 
Recalls that patron of mv happy life, 
Fi:cm whom my liberal fortune took its rise ; 
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Now to th&dust gone down, bis houses, land&» 
And once fair spreading family, dissolv'd. 
'Tis said that in some lone, obscure retreat, 
Urg*d by remembrance sad, aind decent pride. 
Far from those scenes which knew their better days, . 
.His aged widow and his daughter live. 
Whom yet my fruitless search could never find ; 
Romantic wish ! would this the daughter were." 

When, strict inquiring, from herself he found 
She was the same, the daughter of his friend. 
Of bountiful Acastc*— who can speak 
The mingled passions that surpnz'd his heart. 
And through his nerv«8, in shiv'ring transport ran ! 
Then blazed his smother 'd fiame, avow'd, and bold ! 
And, as he view 'd her, ardetil o'er and o'er. 
Love, gratitude and pity wept at oncet 
Gonfus'd and fri^hten'd at his sudden tears. 
Her risii)g b«auties flush'd a higher bloom ; 
As thus ralemon, passionate and just, 
Pour'd out the pious rapture of his souL 

•* And art thou, then, Acasto's dear remains ? 
She, whom my restless gratitude has sought 
So long in vain ? O yes ! the very same. 
The soften'd image of my noble friend ; 
Alive his every feature, every look, 
More elegantly touch'd. Sweeter than Spring I 
Thou sole surviving blossom from the root 
That nourished up my fortune .' say, ah ! where. 
In what sequestered desert hast thou drawn 
The kindest aspect of delighted heaven ! 
Into such beauty^ spread and blown so fair. 
Though poverty's cold wind and rushing rain,. 
Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years. 
O let me now, into a richer soil, 
Transplant thee safe, where vernal suns and showers- 
Diffuse their warmest, largest influence ; 
And of my garden be the pride and jov. 
Ill it befits thee, oh ! it ill befits 
' Acasto's daughter, his whose open stores, 
Though vast, were little to his ampler heart, 
The tather of a country, thus to pick 
The.very refuse of those harvest fields. 
Which from his bounteous friendship I enjoy* 
Then throw that shameful pittance from thy hand, , 
But ill applied to such a rugged task ; 
The fields, the master, all, my fair, are thine ; 
If to the various blessings which thy house 
Has on me lavish'd, thou wilt add that bliss. 
That dearest bliss, the power of blessing thee.'* 

Here ceas'd the youlk ; yet still his speaking cy*^ • 
21 «^* 
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Express'd the secret triumph of his soul, 
With conscious virtue, gratitude and love. 
Above the vulgar joy divinely rais'd. 
Nor waited he rei>fy. Won by the charm 
Of Goodness irresistible, and all 
In sweet disorder lost — she blush'd consent. . 
The news immediate to her mother brought. 
While, pierc'd with anxious thought, she pin'd away 
The lonely moments for Lavioia's fate : 
Amaz'd and scarce believing what she heard, 
Joy seiz'd her wither'd veins, and one bright gleam 
Ot setting life shone on her evening hours : 
Not less enraptur'd than the h&^py pair, 
WJio flourishM lon^ in tender bliss, and rear'd 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themselves, . 
And good, the grace of all the country round. 

VL^^Celadon and Amcliaj^l^, 

« • # # * YOUNG Celadon 
And his Amelia were a matchless pair, 
With equal virtue form'd» and equal grace,- 
The same, distinguished by their sex alone. 
Hers, the mild lustre of the blooming morn,. 
' And his the radiance of the risen day. 

They lov'd. But such their guiltless passion was. 
As in the dawn of time, inform 'd the heart 
Of innocence and undissembling truth. 
'Twas friendship, heightened by the mutual wish, 
Th' enchanting hope and sympathetic glow 
Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
^ To love, each was to each a dearer self ;• 
Supremeli" happy in th* awaken'd power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the shades, 
Stiliin harmonious intercourse, they liv'd 
The rural dav, and talk'd the ftowing heart ; 
Or sigh'd and look 'd-^^mutterable things. 

So passed their life, a clear united stream* 
By care unruffled, till, in an evil hour, 
"liie tempest caught them on the tender walk. 
Heedless how far and where its mazes stray'd, . 
While, with each other bless'd creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden smile around. 
Presaging instant fate, her bosom heav'd 
Unwonted sighs ; and stealing oft a look 
Towards the big gloom, on Celadon her eye 
Fell tearful* wetting her disorder'd cheek. 
la vain assuring love and confidence 
In heaveo repress'd her fear ! it grew and shock ., 
Her frame near dissolution. He perceiv'd 
Tl^' unequal conflict ; and| as angels look . 
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On dyiDg saints, his eyes compassion shed, 
With love illumin'd high. •• Fear not," he said, 
•* Sweet Innocence ! thou stranger to ofibnce 
And inward storm ! He who yon skies involves 
In frowns of darkness, ever smiles on thee. 
With kind regard. O'er thee the secret shaft. 
That wastes at midnight, or th* undreaded hour 
Of noon, flies harmless ; and that very voice 
Which thunders terror through the guilty heart, 
With tongues of seraphs whispers peace to thine*. 
'Tis safety to be near thee, sure, and thus 
To clasp perfection \" From his void ejnbrace, 
(Mysterious Heaven I) that moment to the ground, 
A blacken'd corse, was struck the beautious maidl 
But who can paint the lover as he stood, 
Pierc'd by severe amazement, hating life. 
Speechless, and Hx'd in all the death of woe. 

VllrrDcacrifition ofMab, Queen of the I^aries,^ 

SHAKJESPBARE. 

SHE is the fancy's midwife ; and-she come& 
In shape no bigger than an agate stone, 
On the fore fing^sr of an Alderman :; 
Drawn by a team of little atomies. 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep ; . 
Her waggon spokes» made of long spinner's legs : 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers; 
The traces, of the smallest spider's web; * 
The collars, of the moonshine's wat'ry beams ; 
Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the lash, of film ; 
Her waggoner, a small gray coated gnat ; 
Her charriot is an empty hazle nut, 
Made by the joiner Squirrel, or old Grub* 
Time out of mind thefaries' coachmakers. 

And in this state; she gallops, night by night. 
Through lovers' brains, and then they dream of love • 
0*er lawyers' fingers, who straight dream of fees; ' 
0*er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 

And sometimes comes she with the tithe pig's taiL 
Tickling the parson as he lies asleep^ 
Then dreams he of another benefice. 
Sometimes she driveth o'er a soldier's neck ; 
And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats. 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades ; 
Of healths five fathoms deep ; and then, anon, 
Drums in his ears : at which he starts and wake&; 
And being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two, . . 
And sleeps again. 
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VIIL— 0« the eanstence of a Z>rf/y— Young. 

RETIRE— The world shut out— thy thoaghts call home- 
Imagination's airy wing repress. 
LocbL up thy senses. Let no passion stir. _ 

Wake all to reason. Let her reig^ alcne. 
Then, in thy souPs deep silence and the deptli 
Of nature's silence, midnight, thus inquire. 
What am I ? and from whence ? I nothing know 
But that I am ; and since I am, conclude 
Something eternal. Had there e'er been naught, 
Nought still. had been. Eternal there must be. 
But, what eternal } Why not human race, 
And Adam's ancestors, without an end ? 
That's hard to be conceiv'd, since every link 
Of that long chained succession is so fVail : 
Can every part depend, and not the whole ? 
Yet, gjrant it true, new difficulties rise : 
I'm still quite out at sea, nor see the shore. 
Whence earth and these bright orbs .> Eternal too ? 
Grant matter was eternal : still these orbs 
Would want some other father. Much design 
Is seen in all their motions, all their makes. 
Design implies intelligence and art, 
That can't be frsm themselves — or man ; that art 
Man scarce can comprehend, could man bestow : 
And nothing greater yet allow 'd than man. 
Who, motion, foreign to the smallest grain. 
Shot through vast masses of enormous weight ? 
Wlio bid brute matter's restive lump' assume 
Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly ? 
Has matter innate motion } Then each atom. 
Asserting its indisputable right 
To dance, would torm an universe of dust. 
Has matter none ?— Tften whence these glorious forms 
And boundless flights, from shapeless and repos'd ^ 
Has master more than motion ? Has it thought, 
Judgment and genius ? Is it deeply leam'd 
In mathematics ? Has it fram'd such laws, 
Which, but to guess, a Newton made immortal ? 
If art to form, and counsel to conduct, 
And that with greater far than human skill, 
Resides not in each block— .a Godhead reigns — 
And if a God there is— that G od how great ! 

IXj^Mvemng in fiaradise described. Mam and Eve^a 
Conversation and Evening Wori^Lifu — Milton. 

NOW cajne still evening on, and twUight gray 
Had in her sober Hvery all things clad. 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird*. 
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They to their grassy couch, these ta their nest 
Where sunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant ^ang : 
Silence was pleas'd. Now glow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest ; till the moon. 
Rising in clouded majesty at length. 
Apparent queen unveil'd her peerless light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam thus to Eve. Fair consort, th' honi^ 
Of night, and all things now retir'd to rest. 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
Labor and r«st, as day and night, to men,. 
Successive ; and the timely dew. of sleep 
Xow falling, with soft slumb'rous weight inclines . 
Our eyelids. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemployed, and less need rest : 
Man hath his daily work of bo^y or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity. 
And the regard of Heaven on all his tvays : 
While other apimals inactive range; 
And of their ooings^God takes no account 
Tomorrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be risent, 
And at our pleasant labor, to reform 
Yon flow'ry arbors, yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than curs to lop their wanton growth ; 
Those blossoms also, ajDd those dropping. gums. 
That lie'bestrown, unsightly and unsmooth, "•'- 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease ; 
Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest. 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adom'd : 
My author and disposer I what thou bidat 
Unargu'd I obey ; so God ordains ; 
God is thy law, thou mine, to know no more. 
Is woman's happiest knowledge, and her praise.: 
With thee conversing, I forget all time. 
All seasons and their change :all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds : pleasant the sun,^ 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit and flower. 
Glistening with dew ^ fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on - 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, ^^ 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these gems of Heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of mom, when she* ascends 
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With chUrm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun, 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glist'ning with dew ; nor fragance after showers ; . 
Nor grateful evening iiiUd ; nc^r silent night. 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon, 
Orglittcring starlight, without thee is sweet. 

Thus, at their shady lodge arriv'd, both stood. 
Both turn'd and .under open sky ador*d 
The God that made both sky, air, earth and Heaven, 
Which they beheld ; the moon's resplendent globe, 
And starry pole : Thou also mads't the night, 
Maker omnipotent, and thou the day, 
' Which we, in our appointed work employed^ 
Have finish'd ; happy in our mutual help 
And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 
Ordain'd by thee ; and this delicious place. 
For us too large ; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropt, falls to the ground : 
But thou hast promis'd from us twc, a race 
To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 
And when we seek, as now, thy gift ofsleep. . 

X.^'^icgy written in a County C/iurchyard.^-^RAr, 

THE curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 
The lowing herds wind slowly o*er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

. Kow fades the glimm'ring landscape on the sight. 
And all the a'ur a solemn stillness holds ; 

. Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 
Save that, from yonder ivy mantled tower. 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such, as wand'ring near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 
Beneath these rugged elms, that yewtree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
The breezy call of incense breathing morn. 
The swallow, twitt'ring from the straw built shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 
For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn. 
Or busy housewife ply her evening cai-e ; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or chmb his knees, the envied kiss to share^ 
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' Oft did the harv^t to their sickle ^ield ; 
Theirfurrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 
How jocund did they drive their team a field ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 
Let not ambition mock their useful toil» 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure : 

'Nor grandeur near, with a ditdamful smile, 

" The short and simple annals of the poor. 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await, alike the inevitable hour : 
The paths of glory lead-— but to the grave. 
Nor you, ye proud, impute to these a foult, 
If mem'ry o er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where through the long drawn aisle and fretted vault. 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 
Can story'd urn. or animated bust. 
Back to Its mansion call the fleeting breath \ * 

Can honor's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or flatt'ry sooth the dull cold ear of death f 
Perhaps, in this neglected spot is laid 
Some lieart, once pregnant with celestial fire : 
Hands that the rod of empire might have sway'd* 
Or wak'd to ecstasy the living lyre : 
But knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er enroll ; . 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 
The dark, unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant ot his fields withstood ; 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 
Th* applause of lis't'ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their hist'ry in a nation's eyes. 
Their lot forbade ;.n3r circumscrib'd alone. 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind : 
The «trugg;ling pangs of conscious truth to hide. 
To quencn the blushes of ingenuous shame ; 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pridei 
With incense kmdled at the muse's flarte. 
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Far firom the*ma:ddilig crowd's ignoble strife. 

Their sober wishes never leara'd to stray«^ 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life. 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their wsy. 

Yet e*en these bones from insult to protect, 
' Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by th' unlettered muse, 

The place of fame and elegy -supply ; 

And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teaoi the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetiulness a prey. 

This pleanng, anxious being e*er resigned, 
- iJeft tne warm precincts of the cheertul day ; 

Nor cast one longing, ling*rin^ lool£ behind } 

On some fond breast the i>artmg soul relies ; 
• Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
F^eti from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
£*en in our ashes live their wonted sires. 

'For thee, who, mindful of the unhonor'd dead, 
Dost in thete lines their artless tale relate, 
If dhance, by lonely contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shaU inquire thy fate, 
Haply, some hoary headed swain may say, 
*>Oft, have we seen him at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing, with hasty steps, ihe dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 
There at the foot of yonder nodding beach , 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that battles by. 
Hard by yon wood, now smiling, as in scorn, 
Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove ; 
Now drooping, woeful ^an, like one forlorn. 
Or craz*d with care, or cross*d in hopeless love, 
One mom I miss'd him on th' accustomed hill. 
Along the heath, and near his fav*cite tree. 
Another came, nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up the lawn, nor atthe wood was he. 
The next, with dirges due, in sad array. 
Slow through the church way path we saw him borne, 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 
'C}rav*d on the atone beneath yon aged thorn." 

THE EPITAPH. 

HERE rests his head upon the lap of earth,/ 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown : ^ 
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Fair Science TrowuM not on his humble birth, 

And Melancholy mark*cl hnn for her own. 

Large was his bounty, smd his seal sincere ]{ 

Heaven ^d a reconipense as largely send. 

He pave to tnts'ry all he had^a tear ; 

He gain'd from heaven ('twas all he wishM)— * IrieDd. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode. 

(There they, alike, in trembling hope repose) 

The bosom of his -Father and his God* 

^li^Scifiio restoring thtf Captive Lady loiter Lov^^*^ 

THOKSt^N. 

WHEN to his glorious fis st essay in war. 
New Carthage fell ; there all the flower of Sp^ 
Were kept in hostage" ; a foil field presenting 
For Scipio*s generosity to shine.— A noble virgin 
Conspicuous far o'er all the captive dames. 
Was mark'd the general's prize. She wept and bloshMv 
Young, fresh an^ blooming like the monK An cye» 
As when the blue sky trembles through a cloud 
Of purest white* A secret charm cumbin'd » 

Her featares, an^ infus'd enchantment through thenfr. 
Her shape was harmonv. But eJcqucnce 
Beneath her beauty foils ; which seem 'don pnrpooe 
By nature lavish 'd on her, that ir^ankind 
Might see the virtue of a hero try'd. 
Almost bevond tire stretch of human force, 
"Sfift as she pass'd along, with downcast eyes* 
Where gentle sorrow swc11*d, and now pml then, 
Drcpp'd o'er her modest cheeks a trickling tear. 
The Roman legions languish'd, and hard war 
Felt more than pity ; e^n their chief himself. 

As on his high tribunal raisM he sat, 

Turn'd from the dangerous sig^ht ; and,'Chiding, ask'd 

His officers, if by this gift they lyieant 

To cloud his glory in its very dawn. 
She, questionM of her birth, in trembling accent^ 

With tears and blushes, broken told htr tale. 

Bu^, when (ae found her royally descended ; 

Of her old captive parents the sole joy ; 

And that a hapless Celtiberian prince. 

Her lover and belov'd, forgot his chains. 

His lost dominions, and for her alone 

Wept out his tender soul : sudden thehjcart 

Of this young, conquering. loving, godlike Romas^ 

Felt all the great divinity of virtue. 

His wishing youth stood ckeck*d. his tempting powCT 

Restrained by kind bumaiiity.>— -At oiice, 
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He for her parents and her lover caUU 

The various scene imagine. How his troops 

Look'd dubious on, and wonder'd what he meant $ 

While, strech'd below, the trembling suppliant lay 

Hack'd by a thousand minglmg passions-^fear» 

Hope, jealousy, disdain, submi:ssioiw|;riefy 

Anxiety and love in every shape. 

To these, as different sefttinoents succeeded, 

Asmix'd emotions, when the man divine, 

Thus the dread silence to the lover broke. 

•• We both are young — both charm'd. The right of war 

Has put thy beauteous mistress in my power ; 

With whom 1 could; in the most sacred ties. 

Live out a happy life. But, know that Romans, 

Their hearts, as well as enen'hs, can conquer ; 

Then, take her to thy soul ! and with her, take ' 

Thy liberty and kingdom. In return, 

I ask but this-«when you behold these eyes. 

These charms, with transport, be a friend to Rome.** 

Ecstatic wonder held the lovers mute ; 

While the loud camp, and all the clust'ring crowd 

That hung around, rang with repeated shouts ; 

Fame took th' alarm, and through resonnding Spain, 

Blew fast the fair report ; which more than arms. 

Admiring nations to the Romans gain'd. 

XIf<— Po>icr'« humorbua Comfihmt to Dr. Jrbuthnot^ of the 
Imfieriinence of Scribbhr^^ 

SHUT, shut the door,- good John I^faligu'd, 1 said , 
Tie up the knocker — say, I'm sick, I'm dead. 
The oogstar ra^es ! Nay, 'tis past a doubt. 
All Bedlam, or ramassus is let out 
Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 
What walls can guard me, or what shades can hide f 
They pierce my thickets ; through my grot they glide : 
By land, by water, they renew the charge ; 
They stop the chariot, and they board the barge: 
No place IS sacred ; not the church is free; 
E'en Sunday shines no sabbathday to me. 
Then* from the mint walks forth the roan of rhymf>!- 
*^ Happy to catch me just at dinner time." 
^ Friend to my life ! (which did not you prolong. 
The world had wanted many an lale song) 
What drop or nostrum can this plague remove t 
Or which must end me, a fool's wrath or love ? 
A dire dilemma !— dther way Vn\ sped ; 
If foes, they write ; if friends, they read me dea4. 
Seiz'd and ti'd down to judge how wretched 1^ 
Who can't be silent, and ivho will not lie» 
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To laugh were want of goodness and of grace ; 
And to be grave exceeds all power of face. 
I.iit« with sad civilitv ; I read, 
With serious anguish and an ach'iag head : 
Then drop at last, but in unwilling ears. 
This saving coansel — "Keep your piece hine years." 
" l^ine yeare !*' (cries he, wno, high In Drurylane, 
LuU'd by soft aephyrs through tlie broken pane. 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before term eDd% 
ObligMby hunger, and request c»f friends ;) 
•' The piece, yoo think is incorrect Why, take it j 
Fm all submission, what youM have it, make iC 
. Three things another's modest wishes bound — 
My friendship, and a prologi e, and ten pound. 
Pitholeon sends to me-*-** You know bis Grace 
1 want a patron — ask him for a place/-' 
•» Pitholeon libell'd me,*'— '* But here's a letter 
Informs you. Sir, *twas when he knew no b^t er." 
** Bless me I a packet S— Tis a stranger suea 
• A virgin trageay, an orphan muse." 
If 1 dislike it—" Furies, death and rage," 
If I approve—** Commend it to the stage." 
There, thank my stars, my whole commission end9 
The players and 1 are luckily, no friends. 
Fir*d that the house reject hira— ** 'Sdeatb, Til print it,. 
And ahame the fools— Your interest, Sir, with Lir.tot."' 
" Llntot (dull rogue) will think your price too much/*' 
•* Not if you. Sir, revise it, and retoudi." • 

All my demurs but double bis attacks ; 
At last he whispers, ** Do, and we go snacks ;* 
Glad of a quarrel, straight I clap the door — 
*• Sir, let me see you and your works no more." 
There are, who to my person pay their court : 
I cough like Horace, »nd though lean, am short: 
Ammon's great son one shoultfer had too high ; 
Such Qvid s nose ; and, ** Sir you have an eye.** 
Go on, obliging creatures ; make me see. 
All that disgrac'd my betters, met in me. 
Say, for my comfort, languishing in bed. 
Just so immortal Maro heid'his head : ^ 
And when I die, besure you let me know, 
Great Homer died— three thousand years agct. .* 

XIII.— ^ymn to jidversity.'-^SLAY,, 

DAUGHTER of lore, relentless power, . 
Thoutamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge and tortunng hour, ' 
The bad afiright, afflict the best ! 
Bsund in thy adamantine chain, 
The. i>rouA.lUNL.tftQ^t.tOitaste.of ptaki;; 
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And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With mngi in^telt before, unpiiiedand alcme^ 

WtiCD firsw thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darliog child, design'd, 
To tnec he gave the heavenly binh. 
And bade tnee form her infant mind« 
Stem, rugged nurse h thy rigid lore 
With patience, manv a year she bore ; 
What sorrow was, tnou badV her knov. 
And from her own she leara'd to rnelt at others woe* 

Scar'd at thy frown, terrific, fiy 



Selfpleasing folly's idle brood, 
Wua Laughter, Noise i 
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5 and thoughtless Joy, 
And leave us leisure to be go'.>a. 
Ijightthey disperse, and wtih them go 
The suninier Friend, the flatt'riug roe. 
By vain Prosperity rccciv'd, 
To her they vow their truth,, and are agiun believ'di. 
Wisdom, in salde garb array'd, 
Immers'd in rapturous thought profound. 
And Melancholy, silent maid. 
With leadea eye, that loves, the ground, 
-• StjU on thy solemn stepis attend : 
Warm Charity, the general ftiend ;. 
With lustice, to herself severe ; 
And Bty, dropping soft the sadly pleasing tea^; 
Oh ! gently oa thy suppliant's head, 
Pread Goddess, lay thy chast*Qing hand !. 
Kot in thy Gorgon terrors clad. 
Xor circled with the vengeful band, 
(As by the impious thou art seen) 
With thundering voice and threat'ning roiefl. 
With sc^-eanune Uorrt^r's funeral cry, 
HespaT, and fell JDiisease, and ghastly Povert]^. 
Thy form benign. Oh, Goddess ! wear ; 
Thy milder influence impart ; 
Thy philosophic trdn be there. 
To sofcen, not to wound my heart. 
Thy gen'rous spark, extinct revive ; 
Teach me to love and to forgive : 
Exact my own de&cts to scan ; 
What others arc, to feel ; andknow mysdf a maA* 

WHEN Music, heavenly maid ! wasycaim^ 
WhUe yet hi early Greece she sung. 
The Pasfflons oft, to hear her shell,, 
Thrcng'd around her magjk: cell i 
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BxaltiAg; trembling, ragpng, fainting. 
Possess^ beyond the Miise's palming. 
By" turns they felt the glowing mind 
Bisturb'd, delighted, raisM. refin'd ; 
IHUonce, 'tis said, whea all werefir'd*. 
Fiird with fury, rapt, in«=pir'd» 
From the supporting myrtles round. 
They snatched her instruments of sound ; 
And, as they oft had heard apart, 
9(veet lessons of her forceful art. 
Each (for madness ruFd the hour) 
Would prove his own expressive power. 
First, Fear, his hand, its skill to try. 
Amid the chords bewilder'd laid ; 
And back recoil'd, he knew not why. 
E'en at the sound himself had made. 
Next Anger rush'd, his eyes on fire, 
. In lightnings own'd his secret stings» 
Ih one rude Sash he struck the lyre, . 

And swept with hurried hand the strings. • 
Wi^h wofiil measures, wan Despair 

Low sullen sounds his ^rief beguilVi t 
Asc4emn, strange and mingled air : 

Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild- 
But thou, O Hope ! with eyles so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure ! 
Still it whlsperM promised pleasure. 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance- hail ' 
9J11 would her touch the strain pFolong; 

And from the rocks, the wooas^ the vale, 
She call'd on EWio still through all her song : 
And where her sweetest them^ she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close £ 
And Hope enchanted, smiled, and wav^d her golden hair : '• 
And longer had ^he sung, bat with a frown, 

Revenije impatient irose. 
He threw his blood «tain'd «word in thundBt down 
And with a withering look^ 
The war denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blast so loud and dread,- 
Were ne'er proptietic sotmds so fuU of woe ; 
And ever and aaon, he beat 
. The doubling drum with furious heat j 
And though, sometimes, each dreary pause betweei;i, 
Dejected Pity at bis side. 
Her soul subduing voice applied. 
Yet still he kept hts wild unalterM mien, 
Whfle each strainM ball of sight^-seem'd bursting. frQiti mft' 
head. 
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i»dproof of thy distressful state; 
Of difir ring themes tiie veering song was inixM : 
And, now it courted Love ; now, raving, call'don Hate.^ 
With ejt9 upraisM, as one iospir'd^ 
Pale Melancholy sat retired ; 
And, from her wild sec^uester'd seat. 
In notes, by distance made more sweet* 
Pour'd through the mellow horn her pensive scAiIr 
And daiiliing soft from roclcs aroiHid, 
Bubbling runneh join'd the sound ; 
Through glades and glooms, the mingled measure sldCr 
Ot o'er some haunted stvearos with fond dday^ 
(Round an holy calm diffutins[. 
Love of peace, and lonely musuig) 
In hollow murmurs died away. 
But, O. how altered was its sprig^tlier toot I 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph or healthiest huei 
Her bow across her shonlder flung, 
Her buskins gemm'd with morning dew. 
Blew an inspiring; air, that dale and thi<±et rttng. 

The hunter^ call, to Faun and Dryad Known ; 
The <yik erown'd Sisters, and their chaste ey 'd Quti6il# 
Satyrs and sylvan Boys were seen. 
Peepmg from forth their alleys green ; 
9rown exercise ret oic'd to bear ; 
And ^pwt leaped op and seizM Ins beechen spear f 
Last came Joy's extatic trial. 
He, with^y crown advancmg. 
First to the lively pipe his hand address^d--^- 
Bot soon he saw the brisk awakening Viol ; 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he lov'd the bes6 
They would have thought, who heard the stralDr 
They saw m Tempers vale, her native maids, 

ATttidst the festal sounding shades. 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing : 
WhSt as his ffving fini^rs kiss'd the strings, 
Love fram'd with Mirth a gay &ntastic round, 
(Loose were her tresses seen, her tfone unbouafi 

And he, amidst his frolic play. 
As tf he would the charming air repay, 
Shook thowafld odws irom Ms dewy wn^pi 
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t^3fdton*s LamentatUmfir the Losa of Mb Slgh^ 

HMUhcdy light? •fisprmgofbeaveD 6rstbornl 
Or, of th'Eternal, coeternal beam f 
May 1 express thee nnblam'd i Since God is ligh%. 
Ana never, but in unamroach'd lijght 
|>we)t from etemity-^welt then m thee. 
Bright effluence of bright es«fence increate. 
Or hear'st Uiou rather, pure etherial stream* 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun^ 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a aiantle didst invest 
The rising world of wat«;rs dark and deep» 
Won from the vcAd and formless inhnite. 
Thee 1 revirft now viih bolder v/ing, 
Escap'd the Stygian pool,thoug^ long detained 
In that obscure sojourn ; while in mv flight. 
Through utter, and through middle darkness bom^ 
With other notes, than, to the Orphean lyre, 
I sung of Chaos and eternal N>ght ; 
Tao^t by the heavenly muse to venture dowtt 
The dark descent, andup to reascend. 
Though hard and rare. TheeJ Te%isit safe. 
And feel thy sovereign vital lamp--but thou 
Keviatest not these eyes, that roll in fain 
To find thv piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 
So thick a drop sere tie'hath quench'd their orb^ 
Or dim suMision vett'd. Yet not ihe more 
8ease 1 to wander where the Munes haunt. 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
8mit with the love of sacred 8ong<-«bnt chief 
Thee, Zapn, and the flowery brooks beneath. 
That wash thy hallow *d feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visitn-^icr sometimes forget 
Those other two, equalled v^ith me in fate,. 
So were I equalled with them in renown, 
Blind lliamyris, and blind Maeonidcs ; 
And Tiresias, and Phineus, prophets old : 
Then feed on thoughts, that vofuntarv move 
Harmomous numbers— -as the wake^l bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid. 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with ihefeaFt 
Seasons retuni-4>ut not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
6r sight or vernal bloom, or summer's rose^ 
Or llocks,or herd8,or human face divine 
1)4 ^fiiAinittadt^ and ever during dark 
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Surround m^ from the cheerful wats of men 

Cut o^ and for the book of knowledge fair^ 

Preiented with an universal blank 

Of nature's Works, to me expungM and raz'd,. 

And w]8dom» at one entrance, ^ui^e shut out. 

80 much the rati^r, thou, celestial light, 

SJhkie inward, and the mind, through aU her powers^ < 

Irradiate ; there plant eyes ; aU mist from thence» 

Purge and disperse ; that I may see and tell 

Of thbg^ ht visible ta mortal sight. 

TLJ^L* Allegro^ or the Merry Aibn.— MiLiroifr 

HEKCC loathed Melancholy ; 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight bom, 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 
'MoosBtliorrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights uxiholy y. 

Find out some uncouth cell. 
Where brosding darkness sprciadi his jealous wingai^^ 

And the night raven »ngs ; 
There under ebon shades, and low brow'drocks( 

As ragged as thy locks 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 

But come, thou goddess fair and fr^^ , 

In heaven yclep^d Euijhrosyne! 

And by men, hearteasing Mirth,. 

^Vhom lovely Venus at a bu-th. 

With two Sister Graces more. 

To ivy browned Bacchus bore. 

Haste thee, nymi^^nd bring with th<!^ 

lest and youthful jolity. 

Qaipsand cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Noos and becks and wreathed smilen; . 

Such as hang on Hebe*s cheek. 

And love to live in dimple sleek-S 

Sport, that wiinkled Care denudes, ^ 

And Laughter, holdingboth his adea^'. 

Come! and trip it as you go 

On the light fantastic toe ; 

And, in tny right hand lead with thee. 

The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty-*-;'- 

And, if I give thee n«ior due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her and live with thee, 

In unreproved pleasures free : 

To hear the lark be^ his flight. 

And nngln^g, startle the duli Night» . 

From h» watchtower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 

Then to come m spite of sorrow 

Andatmy windim bidgpod roorretw^ 
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Through the tweet briar or the vinc> 

Or the twisted eglantine ; 

WWle the cock, with lively din. 

Scatters the rear of darkness ihin. 

And to the stack, or tke bam door 

Stowtly strutf his dames before ; 

Oft list'ning how the hounds and horn, 

Cheerly rouse the siumb'ring moni, 

Froii^ the side of some hoar hill. 

Through the high wo ?d echoing shrill r 

Sometime walking, not unseen, 

By hedge row elms or hillocks greec • 

Right against the eastern gate, 

Wriere the gr^t sun begins his state, . 

Rob'd in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in ihousaod Uvencs dight« 

Whr.e the ploughman, near at hand. 

Whistles o'er the furrowed landi 

And the mUkmaid »ngeth blithe. 

And the mower whe^^ his scythe. 

And every shepherd tells bis tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasnimi^ 
Whilst the landskip round it measures; 
flusset lawns and mllows s^Phy* 
Where the nibbling flocks do straf. 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The lab'ring; clouds do often rest. 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied. 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 
Towers and battlements it sees, 
Bosom 'd high in tufted ti'ees. 
Where, perhaps, some beauty lies. 
The Cynosure of nei^hboiing eyes. 
Hard by a cottage chimney smokes* 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 
Where Oorydon and Thyrsis mct» 
Are at their savory dinner set. 
Of herbs and other count ry messes. 
Which the neat handed PhilKs dresses ; 
And then in haste, her bower she leaves » 
With Thestyiis to bind the sheaves ; 
Or, if the earlier season lead. 
To the tann'd haycock iu the meiuL 

Towered cities please us then, . 
And the tmsy bum of men. 
Where throngs of knights and barons hdtfi 
In weeds of peace high trhxmph hold ; 
With store of ladies whose bnght eyes 
Kaki infltteace* andjuiigfi the priz^ 
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Of witor arms, wkile both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend 
There let Hymen oft appear^ 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 
And pomp, tod feast, and revelry^ 
With mask, and antique paseaauy ; 
Slich sights as youthhtl poets dream» 
On summer eves, by haunted stream, 
Then to the well trod stage anon, 
If Johnson's learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's chQd^ 
♦ Warble his native wood notes, wild. 

And ever, against eating cares^ 
Lap me in soft Lydian airst 
Married to immortal verse. 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 
In notes with many a wiuding oout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 
With wanton heed ahd giddy cunoing. 
The melting voice through mazes ranuiog; 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of Harmony : 
That Orpheus' self may heave 4iis head 
From golden slumber, on a bed 
Of heap'd El/sian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free, 
His hau regain'd ^urydice. 

These delights, if thou canst give. 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

111.— On ihe Pursuits of Mankmd. — ^PoPi;. 

HONOR and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part — there all the honor lies. 
Eortone in men has some small difK^rence made ; 
One flaunts in rags — one flutters in brocade ; 
The cobler apron'd and the parson gown'd ; 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 
** What differ more," you cry, ♦• than crown and cowl l^ 
I tdl you friend— -a wise man aod a fool. 
You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk. 
Or. cobler like, the parson wiU be drunk ; 
Worth makes the man, and want of ii the fellow; 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. 

Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race. 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece : 
But by your father's worth if yours you rate, , " 
Count me those only who wei'e good and great 
Go ! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
li^ crq>t tly^vvgh scoundreU ever «ace the fiocd,.. 
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<70 ! and pretend your family Is young, 
Kor own your fathers have been fools sp long. 
Whai can ennoble sets, or slaves, of cowards f 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. 
Look next on greatness— -say where greatness 1iei. 
** Where, but among the heroes and the wise ^ 
Heroes are much the same, the point's agreed. 

From Maced^mia's madman to the Swede : 

The whole strange purpose of their lives to find. 

Or make an enemy of all mankind ! 

Not one looks backward ; onward still he goes ; 

Yet ne'er looks forward, fertherthan his nose. 

No less alike the politic and wise ; 

All fly slow things with circumspective eyes. 

Men m their loose, unguarded hours they take. 

Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 

But grant that Uiose can conquer ; these can cheat : . 

'Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great. 

Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a tool, the more a knave. 

Who noble ends by noble means obtams. 

Or, faiHng, smiles in exile or in chains ; 

Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 

Like bocrates-^tfaat man is great indeed. 
What's fame ? a faci'd life in others' breath, 

A thing beyond us, e'en before our death. 

All fame is foreign, but of true desert, 

Plays round the head but comes not to the heart ; ^ 

One self approving hour whole years outweighs ' 

Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas : 
And more true joy, Marcelhisexil'd, feds. 
Than Cesar, vnrh a Senate at his heels. 

In pans superior what advantage lieaf 
Tell, (for you can) what is it to be wise > 
1'is but to know how little can be known ; , 
To see all others faults, and feel our own V 
Condemn'd in business or in arts to drudge. 
Without a second* or without a judge. ^ 
Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land f 
All f<^ar, none ^ you, and few understand. 
Painful preeminence ! yourself to vi&w 
Above hfe's weakn«ss, and its comtots tea 

Bring 4hen thes&blessings to a strict account ; 
Make fair deductions, see to what they 'mount t 
How much, of other, each id sure to cost ; 
How each, for other, oft j6 wholly lost ; 
How inconsistent greater goods with these; 
How sometimes life is ri^^, and always ease : 
Think. And if still su^ things thv envy call, 
S^, wottl&t thou ^ tfteman to whom they &B^ 
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To sigh for ribliands, if thou art so slllf , 

Mark How Uiey sjrace Lord Umbra, or sir Billy, 

Is ydlow dirt the pas»on of ttiy life ? 

Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. 

If parts allure thee, thiak how Bacon shin'd 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 

Or, ravidi'd with the whiBtlinj? c£a name. 

See Croniwell damnM to eveiiasling fame. 

If all, united, thy ambition call. 

From ancient story, learn to so ^rn them all. 

iy,.>^jidtim and Eve*8 Mormng Hymn^^MiLTOV-* 

THE3R are thy glorious work s I Parent of good i 
Almighty 1 thine this universal frame. 
Thus woiid'rmis fair : Thyself how wond'rcus, the% 
Unspeakable 1 who sitt'st above these heavens. 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thv \<?w«*st works ; yet these declare 
Tny goodness b^^yond though: and power divinfe.. 
Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
AngeK I for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symi^honies, tiay without night. 
Circle his throne, rejoicing. Ye in heaven ! 
On earth, join, all ye creatures, to extol 
Him first, htm last, him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars t last in train of night. 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling mora 
With th> oright circlet, praise him in ihy sphere. 
While day ari«es, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun ! of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st. 
And \vhen high noon has gainM and when thou fair$t. 
Moon! ♦Jiat now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st. 
With ihefixM stars, fix'd in their orb that flies; 
And ye fiv^e other wand'ring fires' that move 
In mystic dance, not without song ; resound 
His praise, who out of darkness call'di up light. 
Air, ard ye efiemems 1 the eldest birth 
Of nature's Vonrtb, that in quaternion nia 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
And nourish all tilings, let vour ceaseless change 
Vary to oar great Maker still new praise. 
Ye mists and exhalations ! that noVy rise 
From hill or steaming l^e, dusky or gray. 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honor to the world's great Author rise ; 
Whether to deck witii clouds th' uncolor'd sky* 
Or «et t&e tiartity earth with faUin^ showers. 
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Rising or falling^, still advance his praise* 
His piaise, ye winds! that from four quarters blow 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines 
With every plant, in sign of worship* wave. 
Fountains ! and y^ that warble, ab ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling, tune his praise; 
Jom voices, all ye living souls. Ye birds, 
Tliat smging, \xp to heaven's gate ascend. 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praise^ 
Ye that in waters giide, and ye that walk 
The eardi, and stately tread or lowly creep ! 
Witness if I be silent, morn or even. 
To hai or valley, fountain or fresh shade. 
Made vocal by my &ong, and taught his praise. ^ 
Hail, universal Lord \ b& bounteous still. 
To give us only good ; and, tf the night 
Have gathered aught of evil, or conceal'd-^ 
Bisperselt^ as now light dispels the dark. 

v.— Pa^'OT5' (if Htctomnd ^ndromac/ie^-^HcM^n. 

HECTOR now pass'd, with sad presaging hearty 
To seek his spouse, his soul's far dearer part. 
At home he »:>ught her ; but he sought m vain ; 
She, with one maid, of all her menial train. 
Had thence reVir'd ; and wi'h her seco*td joy. 
The young Astyanax, the hoije «.f Troy, 
Pensive she *^tood on I lion's towery height. 
Beheld the war, at.d sicken'd at the sight: 
There her sad eyes in vain her lord explore. 
Or weep the wounds her bletdin§ comitry bore. 

Hector, this heard, retum'd without delay ; 
•Swift through the town he tO( k his former way» 
Through streets of palaces, and walks of st<iie, 
Afid n»ei the mourner at the Sraean gate. 
Widihasste to meet him sprung ihe joyful fair, 
Kis blameless wife. Action's wealthy heir. 

The nurse stoiid near ; in whose embraces press'dv 
His only h^pe hung, smiling at her breast ; 
Whom each soft charm and early grace adorn, 
F^ir as the neWboni star that gilds the morn. 
Silenr, the warrinr smil'd ; and plea&'d, resign'd 
Tvi tetider passions, all his mTg.hty mind. 
His beauteous princess cast a mournful look. 
Hung on his band, and then, dt jec ed spoke* 
Her tosonvlabor'd with a boc^ii»g sieh. 
And the big tear st(»od trembling in her eve. 

** Too dnririg prince ! alii whithtiT wilt tUou run? 
Ah i .100 foigetful of thy wife and son ! 
And think'sr thou not how wretched we shafl 
A widoT^ I, an helpless orphan he 1 
23 
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For sure, such courage Iei^;th of life denies ; 
And thou roust fall, thy virtue's sacrifice. 
Greece in her single heroes strove in vain ; 
l^ow hnsts oppose thee-«^i)d thou must be slain. 

grant roe, gods ! ere Hector meets his doom. 
All I can ask of heaven— an early tomb J 

'^ shall my days in one sad tenor run, 
And end wiih sorrows, as they first begun. 
Thy wife, thy infant, m thy danger share ; 
Oh! prove a husband's, and a parent's care. 
That quarter most the «kilfi]1 Greeks annoy, 
• Whei-e yon wild figtree joins the wall <rf Troy : 
Tlirice our bold foes the fierce attack have given ; 
'Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven. 
Let others in the field their arms^eroplcy ; 
But stay roy Hector her^. and guard his Troy." 
^^he chief replied-*-** That post shall be my care ; 
. Nor that alone, but all the works of war. 
How would the sons of Troy, in arms rcnownM, 
And Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep the 
Attaint the lustre of my former name, [ground. 

Should Hector basely quit the field of fame ! 
My early youth was bred to warlike pains ; 
Mv soulimpels me t'\ the martial plains. 
Still foremost let me stand to guard the throne* 
To save my father's honors and my own. 
Yet, come it will I the day decreed by fates ! 
(How my heart trembles, while my tongue relates !<) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy, must bend. 
Must see thy warriors fall, thy glories end, 
And yet, no dire presage so wounds my mind. 
My njother's death, the ruin of my kind, 
Not Priam's hoary hairs, defil'd with gore. 
Not all my t>rothers gasping on the shore* 
As thine, Andromache ! Thy griefs I dreald ! 

1 see thee trembling, weeping, captive led, 
In Argive looms our battles U> design, 

And woes, of which so large a part was thine. 
^ There, while you groan beneath the load ot life. 
They cry — •'Behold the niighty Hector's wife !•* 
Some haughty Greek, who fives thy tears to see. 
Embitters all thy wees by naming me. 
The thoughts ot glory past, and present shame* 
A thousand griefs shall waken at the name ! 
May I lie cold before that dreadful day, . 
Pre'ss'd with a lead of monumental clay ! 
Thy Hector wrapp'din everlasting .sleep* . 
Shall neiiher hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep.**' 

Thus having spoke, th' illunrioos chief of TmjT 
S«^retch'd his fpnd arms to clasp the lovely boy. 
The babe clung, ciytng.to the nurse's l^eas^ 
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Scar'd with the dazzling helm, and noddinj^ crest. 
With secret pleasure, each fond pai^nt smU'd, 
And Hector hasted to relieve hi» child : 
The glitt'ring terrors froii his brows unbound. 
And placM the beaming helmet on the ground. 
Then kiss'd the child ; and, lifting high in air. 
Thus to the guds preferred a parent's prayer. 

*• Oh thou, whose glory &ils th' etherial throne ! 
And all ye deathless powers ! protect my son ! 
Grant him,hke me» to purc'iase just renown. 
To guard the Trojans, to defend Uie crown ; 
Against his couuiiy's fi)es the war to wage 
And ri?e the Hector of the future age. 
So when triumphant from successful toiis. 
Of heroes slain he bears the ret k:iig spoils. 
Whole host-^ may hail him wiiU dcst^vM acclaim, 
Ands^y, ** TUiscuief transctnds his fai'''.ei V fame ;**' 
While pleas'd arnidst the general shouts of Troy, 
Hih mothei's conscious heart oVrfl->ws with joy.** 

He spoke : and fondly gazing on her charms, 
RestorM the plt-asing buT-.!ea to her arms. 
Soft on her fragrant bre;^st the babe stie laid, 
Hush'd to renosie, and with a smile survev'd : 
The troubled pleasure, soon chastis'd with fear, 
hhe mingled with a smile, a tender tear. 
The soften'd chief with kind compassion viewM, 
And dry'd the falling drops ; and thus purau'd— ' 

"Andromache* ! my soul'* far better part ! 
Why with unlinr.cly sorrow heaves thy heart ? 
>i« hostile hand can antedate my doom. 
Till fate condemn n;e to the silent tomb : 
Fix'd istlie tei-ro of all the race of earth y 
And such the hard condition of our birth : 
No force can then resist, r.o flight can save j 
All sink alike, the fearful and \he brave. . 

No more — ^but hasten to thy tasks at home ;. 
There guide the spindte and direct the loom. 
Me, glory summons to the martial scene ; 
Tbencld of combat is the sphere for men : 
Where heroes war, the foremost place I clainfi, . 
The first in danger, as the first in fame." 
Thus having said, th* undauuted chief resumes 
His towery helmet, black with shading plume^^ 
His princess parts with a prophetic sign, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, 
That streamed at every look ; then moving slow, . 
Sought her own palace, and indulg'd her woe. 
There, while her tears deplor'd the godlike ma|iy> 
Through all her train the soft infection ran : 
The pious maids their mingled sorrows shed, 
AAd*iiu?gtfo'4.iheJUsEiii|^iiei;tQras the. ead«. 
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VI.— Aftfrton* History of John Gi^J^^ia.— CawpEj^ 
JOHN GILPIN was a citizen 

Of credit and renown ; 
A train band captain eke was he, 

Of famous London town. 
John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear^^^ 

'• Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet wfe 

No holiday have seen. 
Tomorrow is our wedding day. 

And we shall then repair 
Unto the Bell at £dmontoD» 

All in a chaise and pair. 
Mv sister and my si^ter^s chil^. 

Myself and children three. 
Will fill the chaise, so you must rid& 

On liorseback after we." 
He soon repli'd-^" 1 do admire 

Of woman kind but one ; 
And you are she, my dearest dear, 

Therefore it shall be done. 
1 am a linen draper boldi 

As all the world doth know ; 
An^ my good f'iend, Tom Callender, 

Will lend his horse to go." 
Quoth Mrs. Glipin—*' That's well S8dd J 

And, for tl«at wine is dear. 
We will be fumish'd with our own. 

Which is both bright and clear." 
John Gilpin kiss'd his lovmg wife ; 

O'erjoy'd was he to find, 
That, though on pleasure she was bent, ^ 

She had a frugal m nd. 
The morning came, the chaise was brought. 

But yet was notailowM 
To drive up to the door, lest all 

Sbruld say that, she was proud. 
So three d' orscfifthe chaise was stay'd, 

Where they did ail get in ; 
Six precious scus ; and all ag'^g. 

To dash thr^ ugh thick and thin ! 
Sn ack wen^ tV.e whip, round went the wheels^ 

Were never folk s«* glad ; 
The stones did rattle underneath, 

Ati if Cheap sidt* ^vere mad. 
bhn Gilpin at his house's side, 

Sei?;d fast the fio v> bg; Kia»4g, 



And up he gbt in haste to nde, 

But soon came down again* 
Tor saddletree scarce reach'd had he, 

His journey to begin. 
When turning round his head^ he saw, 

"Three customers come in. 
So down he cair e, for loss of tim6. 

Although it griev'd him sore. 
Yet lossoi ^lence, full well he knew. 

Would trouble htm much more; 
Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind, 
When Betty scream'd int6hifiear£— 

'* The wine is left behind.'^ 
" Good lack !" quoth he, " yet bring it me, » 

My leathern belt likewise, 
In which I wear my trusty swords 

When I do exercise." 
Now Mrs* Gilpin^ careful soul. 

Had two stone bottles found. 
To hold the liquor that she lov'd. 

And keep it ^e and sound. 
Each bottle had a curling ear. 

Through which the belt he drew ; 
He hung a bottle on eachside^ 

To make his balance true. 
Then over alU that he might be 



Equipp'd from top to toe, 
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His lon^ red cloak, well brush'd and neat,-. 

He manfully did throw. 
Now sec him mounted once agwn 

Upon his nimble steed ; 
Full slowly pacing, o'er the stones. 

With caution and good heed. 
But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his weUshod feet. 
The snorting beast began to trot. 

Which gail'd him in his seat 
So, *• fair and sofUy," John he cried^; ' 

But John he cried in- vain ; 
The trot became a gallop soon ; < 

In spite of curb and rem. 
So stooping down, as needs he must,' 

Who cannot sit upright ; 
Hegrasp*d the mane with both hishandsi^t 

And eke with all his might. 
Away went Gilpio, neck or nought^ ; 

Away went hat and wig.; » 
23*' 
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He Httle dreamt, when he set out^^ 

Of running such a rig. 
His horse, who never had before 

Been handled in this kind. 
Affrighted fled ; and as he flew, 

Ltk all the world behind. 
The wind did blow, the cloak did fly. 

Lake streamer long and my-; 
Till loop and button failing both, 

At last it flew away, 
.fhen might aH people well discern 

The bottles he had slung : 
A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath been said or sung. _^ 

The dogs did bark, the children scream'd^ "^ ' 

Up flew the windows all ; 
And every soul cri'd out, ** Well done f 

As loud as they could bawl. 
Away went Gilpin— who but he » 
His fame soon spread around — 
** He carries weight ! he rides a race : 

'Tis for a thousand pound !" 
And still, as fest as he drew near, . 

*T was wonderful to view, 
iaow in a trice the turnpike men 
Their gates wide open threw. 
And now as he went bowing down 

His reekmg head full low, , 

The bottles twain behmd his back, 

Were shattered at a blow. -^^ 

Down ran the wine into the road, 
^ Most piteous to be seen. 
Which made his horse's flanks to smoke, , 

As they had basted been. 
But sill he seeing to carry weight, , 

With leathern girdle brac'd ; 
For all might sec tlic botdes* neck« 

Still dlu^Hng at his waist. 
Thus all thr«iEigh merry Islington, 

These gambols he di'' play, 
And till he cameiuito die Wash 

Of Edmonton so gay. ..^ 

And there he threw the Wash aboaW 

On both sides of the way ; 
Just like unto a trundling mop. 

Or a wild g osc at play. 
At Edmonton, his lovmg wifie^ 
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Her tender hosliancU wond'ring much 

To see how he did ridtr. 
*} Stop» stop, JohB Gilpio ! here's the hou^e ^ 

They all at once did cry ; 
The dinner waits, and we are tir'J !** 

Said Gilpin—** So am I !" 
Bat, yet his horse was not a whit. 

Inclined to tarry there ; ; 

For why ? — His owner had a hoose - 

Full ten miles off, at Ware. 
So like an arrow swift he flew» , 

Shot by an archer strong^; 
9o did he fly — which brings me to 

The middle of my song. 
Away went Gilpin, out of breath. 

And sore against his will, 
'Till at his fnend's, Tom Callender^s^ 

His horse at last stood still. 
Tom Callender, surpriz'd to see 

His friend in such a trim. 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate. 

And thus accosted him }— 
*• Wliat news ? What news ? Vour tidings tell y 

Make haste and tell me all \ 
flay. Why bareheaded are you come ? 

Or, Why you come at all ?" 
Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit. 

And lov'd a timely joke ; 
And thus unto Tom Oallender, 
In merry strains he spoke:— 
" I came because your horse would eomi&; - 

And if 1 well forebode, 
M^ hat and wig will soon be here ; 

They are upon the read." 
Tom Caltender, right gUd to find 

His friend in merry pin. 
Re' um'd hinv not a single word^ .^ 

But to the house went in : 
Whence straight he came with hat and wig^ 

A wig that flow'd behind, 
A hat not much the \^rse for wear ; , 

Each comely in its kind. 
He held them up ; and, in iiia turn. 

Thus show 'd his ready wit^-** 
" My head is t *• ice as big as yours^ 

Thev therefore needs muit fit. . . . 

But let roe scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon y«iir iac^ » 
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And stop and eat— -for weU you maf^ 

Be in a hungry case ! 
Said Jobn^-** It » my wedding day i 

And folks would gape and stare, , 

ff wife should dine at Edmonton, 

And I should dine at Ware t" 
So tiinung to his horse,, he said^ 

** 1 am m haste to dine ; 
^was for your pleasure you came hezt^, , 

You shall go back for mine.*' 
Ah ! luckless speech, and bootless boast; . 

For which he paid fiil-l dear ; 
For, wlule he spake, a brajriog a3% 

Did sing most loud and clear : 
Whereat his horse did snort, as if 

He heard a lion roar ; 
And gallopM off with all his mighty . 

As ne had done before. 
Away w«it Gilpin, and aws^ 

Went Gilpin s hat and wig ; 
He lost them sooner than at first ; 

For why ? They were too big. 
Now Gilpin's wife* when shehad seen-) 

Her husband posting down . 
Into the country, far a way^ 

She puU'd out ha]f a crown l 
And thus unto the youth slie said 

That drove them to the Bell, 
^ This shall be yours, when you bring^baclfv 

My husband safe and well." 
The youth did ride; and. soon they met ; . 

He tried to stop John's horse 

By sdzinefast the flowing rein ; 

-Bol OBTyipadp thing<t worse : 



But not perfommg whatlS^Tneairti 

And gladly would have doae» 
He thereby tnf^ted Giip'm's horsey , 

And made lum faster run. 
Away went Gilpin— *and a*way 

Wentpostb»> at his heels; 
The postboy's horse righ* glad to mfQ^^> 

The lumb'riog (^the wheel& 
Sixgentlemen upop the road^ 

Taus sedng Gilpin flv, 
With^poBtbo% scamp'riug in the rear, \ 

They raisxl the hue and cry. , 

*Jiop thief ! stop thief I a highwayma^^r ' 

i^OBS 0f them va$ aftute ; > 
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So thcy» and all that pass'd that way, 

Soon jom'd in the pursuit. 
And now the turnpike gates again 

Flew ojien io short space ; 
The toU-men thinking* as before^ 

That Gilpin rode a race : 
And so he did« and won it too ; 

For he got first to town : 
Nor stopird till where he bad got up» 

He did again get down. 
Now let us sing — *^ Long live the kir^g ; 

And Gilpin, long live he : 
And when be next doth ride abroad, 

May 1 be there to see !" 

VII.-.,7%(r Creation of the World^MiLTON. 
/^* *# y * • MEAN WHILE the Son 
' On h!s great expedition now appear *d. 

Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crown'd. 
Of majesty divine ; sapience aiid love 
immense, and all his Father in him shone. , 
About his chariot ninnberless were pour'd ' 
Cherul^ and seraph, potentates and thrones. 
And virtue^ ; wing'd spirits and chariots wing'd 
From the armory of God ; where stand oftld 
Myriads, between two brazen mountains lodg'd 
Against a solemn day, hamess'd at hand. 
Celestial eqiypage ! and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them spirit hv'd. 
,' Attendant on their Lord ; heaven open'd wide 
. Her everduiing gates, harmonious sound ! 
On golden hinges moving, to let forth 
The King of Glory, in his powerful Word 
Aad Spirit, coming to create new worlds. 
On heavenly ground they stood, and from the slir re 
' Tljey view'd the vast immcasurhble aby-s, 

Oatrageous as a sea; dark, wasttful, ^viid ; 

Up from the bottom turn'd by fuiicus winds ; 

And surging waves, as mountains to assault 

Heaven^ height, and with the centre mix the pole. 
/' ^Silence, ye troubled waves ! and thou deep, peace i 

Said then the omnific Woixl, your discord end : 

Nor stay'd ; but on the wings of Cheriibim 

Uplifted, in paternal glory rode 

Far into Chaos, and the world unb^^-rn; 

For Chnos heard his voice ; him all his train 

Followed in bright possession to behold 

Creation, and the wonders of his might. 

Then stay'd the fervid wheels, and in his hand 

He took the golden compasses, prepared 

In God's eternal store, to circumscrih^. 
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ThH nnivene,«]id all created things. 
One ^t hft cenier'd, and the other mm'd 
RoQQd through the vast profundity obscure^ 
And said thus for extend, thus tar thv boni^ 
This bethv iust circumfereDce, O world f 

Thus God the heaven created, thus the eartft, ^ 
Matter auform'd and void ! Darkness profound 
Cover'd th' abyss ; but on the watei7 calm 
His broodiofi; wings the spirit ci God outspread. 
And vital virtue infas'd, and vital warmth 
Throughout tiie flaid mass ; but downward purg'd 
The black, tarureous^ cold, infernal dregs. 
Adverse to life ; then founded, ihtn ccnjjlob'd 
Like things to like, the rest to several place 
Disparted ; and between, spun out th« air ; 
And earth self-balanced, on ber centre hung. 

VllL— OvtfrMrow o/thc Rebel M^els.-^Tj^. 

So spake the Son. and into terror chang'd 
His countenance, too severe to be beheld, 
And full of wrath bent on his eneisies. 
At once the foui spread out tiieir starry wings, 
With dreadful shape contiguous, and the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot roll'd, as wiih the sound 
Of torrent fljods, or of a numerous host. 
He on his impious foes, right ouward drove. 
Gloomy a» night. Under his burning wheels 
The steadiast empireao shook throughout. 
All but the throne itself of God. Full soon 
Among them he arrivM ; in his right hand 
Grasping ten thousand thunders, which he sent 
Br fore him, luch as in their souls iniix'd 
Plagues. They astonished, all resistance lost. 
All courage ; down their idle weapons drop*d : 
O'er shields, and helms, and helmed heads he rode, 
Of thrones and mighty seraphim prostrate, 
That wish'd the mountains, now, might be again 
Thrown on them as a shelter from his ire. 
Kor less on either side« tempestuous fell 
His arrows, f 'oni the foui fold visag'd foqr 
Distinct with eyes, and from the living ^v heels 
Distinct alike with multitude cf eyes : 
One spirit in them ml'd ; and evety eye 
Glar'd lightning, nnd shot forth pernicitMis fire 
Among th' accurs'd, that withered all their strength, 
Ar.d, of their wonted vigor, left them drained. 
Exhausted, spiritless, affiicted, fall'n. 
Yet half his strength he put n^t forth ; but check^i . 
His thunder in mid volley ; for he meant 
Kot to destroy but to root them out of heavc% 
The overtbiowB hf rais'd ; and aa a hesS 
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Of goats or timorous flock together thhing'd, 

Drove-ttiem before him thunderstruck pursued 

With terrors aad with'furiea to the bounds 

And dirystal wall of heaven ; Which opening wide "" 

RoU'd inward* and a spacious gap disclos'd 

Intu the wasteful deep. The monstrous %ht 

Struck them with horror backwai^ ; bur far worse 

Urg'd them behind. Headlong themselves they threw 

I3ownfrom the verge of heaven ; eternal wrath 

Burnt after them to the bottomless pit. 

VL'^^Mexandfr'a Fea^t ; or the Power of Mueic^^^n (kk 
for S^. Cidlia*6 i?a^.-«l>RTDKN. 

'TWAS at the royal feast, for Persia won 
B) Philip'» warlike son ,^-* 
Aloft in awful «tate, 
The gorllikehero sat 
On his imperial throne. 

His valient peers were plac*d around« 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound ; 

So should desert in arms be crown'd. 
The lovely Thais by his ade. 
Sat like a olooming eaitem bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty's pride .-^^ 

Happy, happy, happy p'air ! 

Ntme put the brave, 

'None but the brave, 
Kone but the brave, deserve the hat, 
Timotheus plac'd on high. 

Amid the tunefid choir. 

With flying fingers touch the lyre •; 
The trembimg notes ascend the tky. 

And heavenly joys inspire. 
The song began fc om Jove, 
Who left hb blissful seats above ; 
(Such is the power of mighty love !) 
A dragon's fiery form bely'd the god ; 
Sublime on radiant spheres he rode 

When he to fair Olvmpia press'd. 
And stantp'd an image of hiniseu, a sovereign of the worliL 
The listening crowd adirare the Tofty sound ^ 
A present deity, they shout around $ 
A present deity ; the vaulted ruofs rebound. 

With ravish'd ears the monarch heara^ 

Assumes thegod« affVcts to nod* 
And seems to snake the spheres. 

The praise of Bachus, then, the sweet musician sung : 
Ol Bachus, ever fair and ever young. 
The jolly god in triunnph comes ! 
^otnd the trumpet ; beat the drums ; 
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FlashM with a purple grace. 

He shows his hunest face ; 
Now give the hautboys breathr-he comes ! fae comes i 
Bichus, ever fair and young. 
Drinking joys did first ordaiQ : 

Bnchus blessuigs are a treasure ; 

Drmking is the soldier's pleasure : 
Rich the treasure ; 

' Sweet the pleasure ; 
Sweet is pleasure, after pain. 

Sooth'd with the sound, the king grew vaio ; 
Fougnt aU his biittlcs o'er ^gam ; t^l^n* 

And til lice he routed all his fot^s, and thiice he slew the 

The master saw the madness xise ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And, while he heaven and earth defy'd. 
Changed his hand and check'd his pride. 
He chose a moamfui muse, 
S.ft pio^to infuse: 
He sunjg Darius, great and good» 
Bv too severe a faje, 
Fall'n, fall'o, fall'n fall'n, 
Fali'n. from his high estate. 
And welt'nng in his blood: 
Deserted at his utnv>st need 
By rh<Jle his former bountv fed, 
On the bare eanh expos'd he lies, 
. With not a tncnd to close his eyes. 

With downcast look the joyless victor sat. 
Revolving, in his alter'd soul, 

Tiie \*arious turns of f«t^ below ; 
And' now and then, a sigh he stole. 
And tears began to flow. 
The mighty master smii'd tc» ,see 
I'hat love was in the next degree ; 
'Twas but a kindred sound to move ; 
For pity melts the mind to love. 

S >ttly sweet, in Lvdian n^easures. 
Soon he sooth'd his soul to pleasures, 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 
Honor but an emptv bubble ! 
. Never ending, srill beginning. 
Fighting still, a nd still de st roy iiig. 

li the *vorld be wonh th\ winning. 
Think, O think it worth enjo' ing ; 
Lovely Thais sits beside tt»ee ; 
Take the g^ood the g<x3s provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause. 
So I'^ve wascrown'd ; bu: music won the cau^j^ 
The prince, enable to conceal his paio, ' - 
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Gaa*d en the fair. 
Who c^u»'ci his care ; 
And sigh' J and \o k*d, sigh'd and look'd, 
Sigh'd and IcokM, and sigh'd again : 
At length, with love and wine at cnce oppresaM, 
The var.qaish'd vicicr— su:ik upon her breast. 
Now, strilce the golden lyre again ; 
A loader yet, and yet a louder strain: 
Bleaks his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him like a rattling peal of thv.nde'r. 
Hark ! hark ! th« hor nd sound 
Has rais'd up his head. 
As awak'd trom the dead ; 
And, amaz*d, he stares around. 
Hevenge ! revenge 1 Timotheus cries- 
See the furies arise ; 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in ^eir hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his handl 
These are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were sialic * 
Ard. miburiM) remaia 
Inglorious on the plain. 
G|ve the vengeance due to the valiant crew. 
Beheld ! how they toss their torches on higS, 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glittenng temples of their hostile gods ! -- • 
The prmces applaud, with a furitus joy t 
And the king seiz'd a^antbeau, with zeal to destroy : ' 
Thais led the way, 

To light him to his prey; * 

And, like another Helen---fir'd another Troy. 
Thus long ago, 

Et*e heavmg bellows learn'd to biow. 
While organs yet were mute ; 
Timotheus to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre, 
Could sv^-eli the soul to rage, or kiod!e^(^ tlesire* 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame. 
The sweet -enthusiast, from her sacred store. 
EnUrg'd the former naritiw botthds. 
And added length to solemn sounds. 
With nature's mother wit, and arts unknown befbre^^ 
Let old Timotheus yield the pri2e. 

Or both divide the crown: 
He rais'd a mortal to the skies ; 
She drew an angel down. 
24 
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SECTION L 

ELOQUENCE OF THE PULWT, 

T. — On Truth and IntegrU^.-^TiLLOTsos* 



_ RUTH and integritj have all the advantages of 
^ippearaoce^ and many mol^e. If the ahow tn anj 
thing bergood for any things I am sure the reality is 
better; for why does any roan dissemble, or seem to be 
that^hich he is not, but because he thinks it good to 
have the qualities he pretends to ? For to -counterfeit 
and dissemble^ is to put on the appearance of some real 
excellency. Now^ the best waj for a man to seem to be 
any thing, is reatly to be what he would seem to be. 
Besides, it is often as troublesome to support the pre- 
tence of a good quality, as to have it$ and if a man 
ivave it not, it is most Ukely he will be discovered to 
want it ; and then all his labour to seem to have it is lost« 
There is something annatural in painting, which a skil- 
ful eye will easily discern from native beauty and com- 
plexion. 

It is tard to personate and act a part long f for where 
truth is nDt at the bottom, nature will always be endeav- 
oring to return, and will betray herself at one time or 
other. Therefore, if any man think it convenient to 
aeem good, let him be so indeed $ and then his goodness 
will appear to every one's satisfaction ; for truth is con- 
viacin^ and carries its own light aoci evidaace aloDg^ 
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vitb it; and will not onlj cammend as to evcrj manV 
conscience $ but, which is much more, to God, who 
frearchelh car iiearts: so thaS upon ail accounts^ sin- 
eehtv is true wisdom. Particularly as to the aH'airs of 
this world, integrity hatii many advantages over all the 
artificial modes of dissiiuuiatiun and deceit. It is much 
the plainer and easier, nvuch the safer and more secure 
way of dealing in the world ; it hath !e«s of trouble anu 
difficulty, of entanglement and perplexity, of danger and 
hazard in it 5 it is the shortest and nearest way to our 
end, carrying us thither in a straight line i ami uili hold 
out and last longest. The arts of deceit and cunr>ing, 
continually grow weaker, and less eflcctuul and service- 
able to those who practise tliem ; whereas integrity gaius* 
strength by use ; and the more and longi.*r any man 
practiseth it, the greater service it does hiin,,by confirm- 
ing his i^eputation, and encouraging those, with whom 
he hath4^ do, to repose the greatest coi«lidcnce in him; 
which is an unspeakable advantage in business and the 
adTairs of life, 

A dissembler must be always upon his guard, and 
watch himself carefully, that he do not contradict hisowo 
pretensions ; for he acts an unnatoisal part, and therefore^, 
must put a continual force and restraint upoa himself f. 
whereas, he that acts sincerely, hath the easiest task in 
the world ;; because he follows nature^ and so is put to 
no trouble and care about his words and actions; he 
needs not invent any pretencTe bcfoi-chand, nor make 
etcuses afterwards, for any thing he hath said or done. 

But insincerity is very troublesome to manage. A. 
hypocrite hath so many things to attend to, as make his 
life a very perplexed -^od intricate thing. A liar hath 
need of a good memory, lest he contradict at pne time, 
what he said at another. But truth is always consiateht 
with itself, and needs nothing to Jieip it out; it is al- 
ways near at hand, and sits upon our lips, and is rea^ 
to drop out before we are aware 5 vvhereas a lie is trou^ 
Wesome, and one trick needs. a great many more to 
naake it good. 

Add to all this,lthat sincerity is the most compendious 
wisdoLffij^apid . aa, e^i^lcRt.. instrument for, the speedy 
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dispatch of bttsiness. It creates confidence in those we 
have to deal with, saves the labour of inanj inqoiries, 
and brings things to an issue in a Few words. It is like 
travelling in a plain beaten rpad, which commonljibcings 
a man sooner to his journey's ead, than bj-H^ajs in 
which men often lose themselves. In a word, whatever 
^nvenience may be thought to be iu falsehood and dis- 
simulation, it is soon over ; but the inconvenience of it 
is perpetual, beca^^se it brings a man under an everlast- 
ing jealousy and suspicion^ so that he is iiot believed 
when he speaks the truth, nor trusted when perhaps he 
means honestly. When a man hath once forfeitea the 
reputation of his integrity, nothing will then serve his 
turn, neither truth nor falsehood. 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for a 
day, and should never have occasion to converse more 
with mankind, never more need their good opinion or 
good word, it were then no great matter (as far as re- 
spects the affairs of this world) if he spent his reputa- 
tion all at once, and ventured it at one throw. But, if 
he be to continue in the world, and would have the ad- 
vantage of reputation whilst he is in it, let him make 
use of sincerity in all his words and actions ; for noth-^ 
ing but this will hold out to the end. All other arts 
will fait ; but truth and^ integrity will carry a nxin 
through and bear him out to the last. 

If.-— On doing as we would be Doneunta.^^ 

Atterbury. 

HUMAN laws are often so numerous as to escape 
our memories; ao darkly, sometimes, and inconsistent** 
Ijr worded, as to puzzle our understandings ; and thej 
are not unfreqoently rendered stilf moi:e obscure by the 
nice distinctions and subtle reasonings of those who pro- 
ftss to clear them : so that under these several disad^ 
vantages, they lose much of their force and influence ^ 
a«rl in some cases raise more disputes than, perhaps, 
they determine. But here is a law, attended with none 
of these inconveniences ; the grossest minds can scarce 
misapprehend it } the weakest memories are capable of 
retaining it ; no perplexing comment can easily cloud 
it ; the authority of co man> gloss upon earth can (if we 
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are but smcere) swaj U3 to make a wron^ construction 
of it. VVhat is said of all the ^spe! precepts by the^ 

evangelical prophet, is irtoi e eminently true of this ; 
'^ It 13 an high- way ; and the wayfaring man, though a^ 

fool, shall not err therein."* 

It is not enough tlut a rule, which is to be of general 
u^e, is suited to all capacities, so that whenever it is rep- 
resented to the mi-nd, it is presently agreed to ; it must 
also be apt to otfer itself tj our thoughts and lie readjr 
for present use, upon ail exigencies and occasioas. And 
such, remarkably such, is that which our Lord here re- 
commends to us. We can scarce be so far surprised 
by any immediate necessity of acting, as not to have time ' 
f6r a short recourse to ir, room for a sudden glance as it 
were upon it, in our minds ; where it rests and. sparkles * 
always, like the Urimaad'TUummim, on the breast of 
Aaron. There is no occasion for us to go in search of 
it to the oraclest of law, dead or living ; to the code or 
pandects ; to the volumes of divines or moralists. We ' 
n^ed look no farther than ourselves for it ; for (to use 
the apposite expression of Moses) *^ This commandment 
which i command thee this day is not hidden from thee, 
neither is it far off. It is not in heaven, that thou 

shouldst say, Who shall go up for us to heaven, and 
bring 4t unto us, that we may hear it, and do it ? Neither 
i^ it beyond the sea, that tliou should st say. Who shall 
go over the sea for us, and bring it unto us, that \\ e. roar 
hear it and doit ? But the word is very aigh unto thee, 
ia thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou raayest duit."' 
It IS, moreover, a precept particularly fitted fof^prac- 
tice, as it involves in the very notion of it a motive stir- 
ring us up to do what it enjoins. Other moVal. maxims 
propose naked trutiis to the understanding, which ope- 
rate often but faintly and slowlv,oa tlie will and passions, 
the two active principles of the mind of man 5 b^titis 
the peculiar (character of this, that it addre^scth itself 
equally to all these'powers ; imparts both light and heat 
to us ; and at the same time that it informs us cerViinl j 
and clearly what we are to do, excites us also, in the 
most tender and mjiving manner, to the performance ' 
of it> We can often see our neighbor's misrortaae witii-- 
24* 
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out a seRsible degree of coocero $ which jtt we catioot 
forbear expressing^ when we have once madehU coodU 
«tian our owo,aDddeteriii!oed the measure of our obii- 
gatioD towards him, bj what we ourselves should, in 
such a casej expect from him ; our dutj grows immedi- 
ately our interest and pleasure, by mean:! of this power- 
ful principle ; the seat of which is, in truth* oot more 
in the brain than in the heart of man ; it appeals to our 
▼erj senses ; and exerts its secret force in so prevailiog 
a waj, that it is even fe1t% as well as understood bj aa. 
The last recommendation of this rule I shall mentioa 
h its vast and comprehensive influence ; for it extenda to 
all ranks and conditions of men, and to all kinds of ae- 
tion and intercourse between them ; to matters of char- 
itv, generosity and civility, as well as justice ; to nega-' 
live no less than positive duties. The ruler and the rnU 
ed are alike sobject to it : pubKc communities can no 
more exempt tliemselves from its obligation than pri- 
▼ate persons : '^ All persons must fall down before it/all 
nations must do it service." And, with respect to this 
extent of it, it is what our blessed Lord pronounces it ia 
the text, to be, '• the law and the prophets." His mean- 
ing is, that whatever rules of the second table are deliv- 
ered in the law of Moses, or in the larger comments and 
explanations of that law made by the other writers of 
the Old Testament (here and elsewhere styled the 
Brophets) they are all virtually comprised in this one 
short significant saying, ^^ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do untoyou, do ye even^so unto thein*" 

III.-— 0/1 Benevoknu and Charity, ->-^m%o» 

FORM as amiable sentiments as you can, of nalioiis, 
iMniimunities of men, and individuals. If they are true^ 
you do them only justice ; if false, though your opin- 
ion does not alter their nature and make them lovely, 
you yourself are more lovely for entertaining such sen* 
timents. When you feel the bright warmth of a tem.- 
per thoroughly good in your own breastf voa will see 
something good io every one about you. It is a mark 
of nttleness of spirit to confine joarself to some mifttj^ 
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part of a man's cliaracter; a man ofj^enerous, opeot ex- 
tended viewst will grasp tlie whcrfe of it | without which 
he cannot pass a right judsroehton anj part* He will 
not arraign a mane's geoerai conduct for two or three 
particular actienb ; as knowing that man is a changea- 
ble creature, and will not cease to be so, tilt, he is unit- 
ed to that Being, who is^^ the same jeaterda;^i to*daj aiid 
forever." He strives to outdo his friends in good offi- 
ces, and overcomes his enemies bj thenu He thinks he 
then receives the greatest injury, when he returns and 
revenges one i for then he is ^^ overcome of eviL'' Is 
the person young who has injured him P He will reflect^ 
that inexperiente of the*wor)d« and a warmth of coosti- 
tution, may betray his unpractised years into several in- 
advertencies, which a more a<)vanced age^his own good 
sense, ar^d the advice of a judicious friend, will correct 
and rectify. Is t»e old PTKe iafirmaties of age and want 
of health may have set an edge upon hit) spirits, and 
made him '^ speak unadvisedly with his lips/' Is he 
weak and ignorant ? He considers that it is a duty in- 
cumbent u^jon the wisl^ to bear with those that are 
not «o : ** You sulfer fools gladly,'* savs St. Paul, '* see- 
ing you >ourMetve:» are wise.'' In short, he judges of 
himself, as. far as he can, with the strict rigor of justice ) 
but of others with the softenings of humanity. 

From charitable and benevolent thoughts, the transi- 
tion is unavoidable to charitable actions. For wherever 
there is an inexhaustible fund of goodoess at the heart,it 
will, ander all the disadvantages of circunMtances, exert 
itself in acts of substantial kindness. He thatis substan- 
tially good, will be doing good. The man that has a 
hearty determinate will to be charitable, will seldom^put 
men off with the mere will for the deed. Fur a sincere 
desire to do good, implies some iraeaftiness till the thine 
be done ; and uneaiiness sets the mind at work, .and 
pats it ttjpoil the stretch to find out athouf^and ways and 
means ^f obliging, which will ever escape the uncon- 
cerned, the indiflferent, and the unfealing. 

The most proper objects of your bounty are the neces- 
sitous. Give the same sum of money^ which you bestow 
^11 a person in toIeraUe circumstanj&esy to one iq extreisle 
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povertj; and observe what a wide disproportloQ of hap* 
piness is produced* Id the latter case,it is like giving 
a cordial to a fainting person ; in the former, it is like 
giving, wine to him who has alreadj queDched his thirst. 
^ Mercj is seasonable in time of affliction, like clouds 
of rain in time of drouojbt." 

And among the variety of necessitous objectsi none' 
havf a better title to our compassion, than those, who,' 
after having tasted the sweets of plenty, are, bj some 
undeserved calamity, obliged, witliout some charitable 
relief, to drag out the remainder of life in misery and ' 
woe I who little thought they should ask their dailj 
bread of any but of God ; who, after a life led in afiiu* 
ence, ^ cannot dig^ and are ashamed to beg." And they 
are to be relieved in such an endearing manner, with 
atich a beauty of holiness, that at the same time that their 
wants are suppiiedy their confusion of face may be pre* 
Tented. 

There is not an instance of this kind in history so af^ 
fecting as that beautiful one of Boaz to Ruth. He knew^ 
her family, and how she was reduced to the lowest ebb| 
when, therefore, she begged leave to glean in his fields, 
ho ordered bis reapers to let fall several' handfuh^ with 
a seeming carelessness, but really with a set design,that 
she miffht gather them up without bein^ a^hamed.^— 
Thus did he form an artful scheme^ that he might give^ 
without the vanity, and ostentation of givingj and she 
receive, without th^ shame and confusion of making ac* 
knowledgments* Take the history in the words of 
scripture, as it is recorded in the booK of Ruth* ^* And ' 
wben she was risen up to glean, Boaz commanded his 
young men,sayittg, let her glean even among the sheaves, - 
and rebuke her not ; and let fall al«»o some nf the band- 
fols on purpose, and leave them that she mi*y glean them, 
and reproach her not." This was not only doing a good 
action ; it ^s do^ng it likewise with a good graee^ 

It is not enough we do not harm, that we be negative- 
ly good ! we must do good, positive good/ if we would 
"enter into life.** When it would have been as g9od 
fori the work! if such a man had never lived ; H would- 
perhaps have been better forhim^ if ^< faehad neYefibeea ' 
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born.?' A scanty Tortane may limit joor beoeficencey 
and con&oe it chieflj to the circles of jour domestics, 
relations and neighbors ; but let your benevolence extend 
as far as thought can travel > to the utmost bounds of the 
world ! just as it may be only in your power to beautify 
the spot of ground that lies near and close to you ; but 
you could wish, that, as far a^ your eye can reach, the 
whoje prospect before you were cheerful, every thing 
disagreeable were removed, and every thing beautiful 
made more so« 

. IV. — On Happiness. — Sterne. 

THE great pursuit of man is after happiness ; it is 
the first aiid strongest desire of his nature ;^n every 
atage of his life he searches for it as for hid treasure ;*^ 
courts it under a thousand different shapes ; and, though 
perpetually disappointed — still persists-^runs after and 
inquires for it afresh— *asks every passenger who comes 
in his way, " Who will show him any good ;"— who will 
assist him in the attainment of it, or direct him to the 
discovery of this great end of all his wishes ? 

He is told by one, to search for it among the more 
gay and youthful pleasures of life ; in scenes of mirth 
and sprightliness, where happiness ever presides, and 
is ever to be known by the joy and laughter which he 
will see at once painted in her looks* 

A second, with a'graver aspect, points out to him the 
eostlj dwellings which pride and extravagance have 
erected ; tells the inquirer that the object he is in search 
of inhabits there ; that happiness lives only in compatij 
with the great, in the midst of much pomp and out- 
ward state. That he will easily fiud her out by the coat 
of many colors she has on, and the great luxury and ex* 
pense of equipage and furniture with which she always 
sits surrounded. 

The miser wonders how any one wottldi^nislead and 
wilfully put him upon so wrong a scent — convinces 
him. that happiness and extravagance never inhabited 
under thesame roof;— that, if he would not be disap- 
pointed ia his search, he must look into the pliiin s^d ■. 
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thrifty d welltng of tbeprodent man, who knows and un- 
dersUnds the worth of monej^ and cautioaslj )aj8 it up 
against an evil hoar. That it is not the prostitution of 
wealth open the pasaions, or the parting with it at all^ 
that (onstitatea happiness — but that it is the keeping it 
together, and the having hnd holding it fast to him and 
his heirs forever, which are tlte chief attributes that 
form this great idol of haman worship, to which so mucb 
incense is offered up ever^ daj. 

The epicarfy though be easily rectifies so gross a* 
mistakef yet, at the same time, he plunges hijn, if pos^ 
sibie into a greater; for, hearing the o^ecjt of his.pur« 
suit to be happiness, and knowing of no other happiness^ 
than what is seated immediately in his senses — he sends 
the inquirer there; tells him it is in vain to search else- 
where for it, than where nature herself has placed tt-^ 
in the indulgence and gratification of the appetites,-, 
which are givei^ us for that end : and in a word — ^if he^- 
will not take his opinion in the matter^ie may trust the 
word of a much wiser man, who has assured us — tha^ 
there is nothing better in tins world, than tiiat a man< 
should eat and drink, and rejoice in his works, and 
make his soul enjoy good in his labor— for that is hls^ 
portion* 

To rescue him from this brutal ezpeciment— ambi* 
tion takes him by the hand and carries him into the 
world— shows him all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
the glory of them— points out the many ways uf advanc- 
ing his fortune, and raising himsvlf to honor — lay^ be- 
fore bis eyes all the charms and bewitching temptations 
of power, and asks if there be any happiness in this uorfd 
like that of being caressed, courted, tlaltered, and loU. 
lowed. 

To close ally the philosopher meets him bustling in-: 
the full career of this pursuit — stops him — tells him, if 
J)e is in search^!' happiness, he is gone far out of his 
way : That Ihis deity has long been banislied from noise 
and tumults, where there was no rest found for her, and 
ha^ fled iuto solitude, far from alt commerce of the 
world ; and, in a word, if he would find her, he must 
leave this busy and intriguing; scene; and go back to that 
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peaceful scene •f retirement and books, from whidi he 
Hfst set out. • 

Id this ciTcle, im often does a man mo, tries all ex- 
periments, and generally sits down wearied and dissat^ 
isfied with them ail at last— *in utter despair ^f ever ae- 
complishing what he wants — not knowing what to trust 
to after so manj diaappointmenta— -or where to lay the 
fault, whether in the incapacity of his own natare, or 
the insufficiency of the enjoymaots themselves. 

In this uncertain and perplexed state--*without knowl- 
edge which way to torn, or where to betake ourselves 
for refuge— so often abused and deceived by the many 
who pretend thus to show us any good-^Lord ! says the 
Psalmist, lift up the light of thy countenance upon us. 
Send us some rays of thy grace and heavenly wiidom,in 
this benighted search aner happiness, to direct us safely 
to it. O God ] let us not wander forever without a 
guide, in this dark region, in endless pursuit of our mis- 
taken good ; but enlighten our eyes that we sleep not in 
tieath— open to them the comforts of thy holy word and 
religion — lift up the light of thy countenance upon us 
-^and make us know the joy and satisfaction of living 
in the true faith and fear of Thee, which only can 
carry us to this haven of rest, where we would be-«-that 
sure haven where true joys are to be found, which will 
at length not only answer all our expectations^-but sat* 
isfy the most unbounded of our wishes, forever and ever. 

There IS hardly anv subject more exhausted, or which, 
at one time or other, has afforded more matter for argu- 
ment and declamation, than this one, of the insufficiency 
of our enjoyments. Scarce a reformed. sensualist, from 
Solomon down to our own days, who has not, in some 
fits of repentance or disappointment, tittered some sharp 
reflection upon the emptiness of human pleasure, and 
of the vanity of vanities which discovers itself in all 
the pursuits of mortal man. But the mischief has beeni 
that, though so many good^ things have been said, they 
have generally had the fate to be considered, either as 
the overflowings of disgust from stated appetites, which 
•could no longer relish the pleasures of Itfe^ or as the de- 
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clamatorj opinions of recluse and splenetic men, who had 
never tasted them at all, and consequeDtlj were thought 
BO juiigefl of the matter* 80 that it Iff no great woader, 
if the greatest part of such reflections, however just in 
themselves, ami foonded on truth and a knowledge of 
the world) are found to havA little impression where the 
imagioatfon was already heated with great ejcpectat ions 
of fatare happiness ; and that the beU lectures that have 
been read upon the vanity of the world, so seldom stop 
a man in the pursuit of the objects of his desire, or give 
him half the conviction that the possession of it will, and 
what the experience of his own life, or a careful obser- 
vation upon the life of oihers^ does at length geaeraily 
confirm to us aH. 

•I would not be understood as if I were denjiog the 
reality of pleasures, or disputing the being of them« any 
more than any ooe vrould the realit j of pairi ; yet i mu^t 
observe, that there is a plain dtsrinctinn to be made be- 
twixt pleasure and happiness. For though tkerecao^e 
nohappiBesa without pieasure — yet the reverse of the 
proposition will not hold true. We are so made thaty 
from the common gratifications, of eur appetites, and 
the impressions of a thousand objects, w^e snatch the one 
like a transcient gleam, without being, suffered to taste 
the other,-and eniov the perpetuiil &un.»'hine and fair 
weather, which constantly attend it. This, I contend, 
is only to be found in religion-->in the c^ni-ciousness of 
virtue*---and the sure and certain hopes of a better life, 
which briffhteas a41 our prospects, and leaves no room 
to dread disappointments— because the expectation of it 
is built upon a rock, whose foundations are as deep as 
those of heaven or bell. 

And though in our pHgrimage through this ^*orld— » 
some of us may be so forunate as to meet with some 
clear fountains by the way, that may cool for a few mo^ 
ments the heat of this great thirst of happiness— yet our 
Saviour, who knew the world, thoi^gh he enjoyed but 
little of it, tells ns, that whosoever drinketh of this «i-a<- 
ter will thirst again ; and we all find by experience it is . 
n^ and by reason^ that it alwi^ys must U so. 
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I conclude with a short observation upon Solomon^s 
evidence in this case. "' 

Never did' the busy brain of a lean and hectic chymist 
search for the philosopher's stone, with more pains and 
ardor than this great man did after happiness. lie was 
one of the wisest inquirers into nature^-^had tried all 
her powers and (capacities ; and after a thousand vain 
speculations and id)e experiments, he affirmed at length 
it lay hid in no one thing he had tried; like the chym- 
ist^s projections, all had ended in smoke, or, what was 
worse, in vanity and vexation of spirit. The conclu- 
sion of the whole matter was^this — that he advises eve- 
ry man, who would be happy^ to fear God and keep his 
^commandments. 

v.— On the Death of Christ.— BhktK. 

The redemption of man is one of the most glorious 
works of the Almighty. If the hour of the creation of 
the world was great and illustrious ; that hour, wben^ 
tvom the dark and formless masis, this fair system of na- 
ture aros^ at the Divine command ; when ^' the morn* 
ing stars sang together, and ail the sons of God shouted 
forjoy ;"— ^no less illustrious is the hour of the restora- 
tion of the world ; the hour when, from condemnation 
and misery, it emerged into happiness and peace. With 
less external majesty it was attended, but is, on that ac- 
count, the more wonderful, that, under an appearance 
60 simple^ such great events were covered. 

In the hour of Christ's death, the long series of pro- 
phecies, vihions, types and figures, was accomplished. 
This was the centre in whicli they all met ; this, the 
point towards which they bad tended and verged, 
throughout the course of so many generations. 'You be- 
hold the Law and the Prophets standing, if we may so 
s^eak, at the foot of the cross, and doing ho'.nage. You 
behold Moses and Aaron bearing the ark of the cove- 
nant : David and Elijah presenting the oracle of testimo- 
ny. You behold all the priests and sacrifices, all the rites 
and ordinances^ all the types .and symbols, assembled to- 
gether to receive their consummation. Without the 
death of Christ, the worship and cerermonies of the law 
25 
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would have remaincii a pompoas but unmeaning insti- 
tution, in the hour when he was crucified, '^ the book 
with the seven seals'' was opened. £very rite assumed 
its sigtiificancy ; everj prediction met its event $ every 
symbol di»p1a}ed ita^correspondence. 

This was the hour of the abolitjon of the Law, and 
the introduction ot the Gospel ; the hour of terminating 
the old, nnd of beginqlng the new dispensation ef re- 
H{;;ou9 knowledge and worship throughout the earth. 
Viewed in this light, it forms the most august era which 
is to be found in the history of mankind. When Christ 
was sutTeringon the cross^ we are informed by one of 
the Evangelists, that he said, *< I thirst;" and that they 
filled a sponge with vinegar, and pot it to his mouth* 
^' After he had tasted the vinegar, knowing that all 
things were now accomplished, and the scripture fulfil- 
led, he said, It is finished/' that is. This offered draught 
of vinegar was the last circumstance, predicted bjr an 
ancient prophet, that remained to be fulfilled. The vis- 
ion and the prophecy are now sealed ; the Mosaic dispen- 
aation is closed. *^ And he bowed his head and gave up 
the ^host.*'— Significantly vas the veil of the temple 
rentm this hour; for the glory then departed from be« 
tweea the cherubims. The legal high priest delivered 
up hisUrimand Thummlm, his breastplate, his robes, 
and his incense ; and Christ stood forth as the great 
High Priest of all succeeding generations. By that one 
sacrifice which he now offered, he abolished sacrifices 
forever. Altars on which the^ fire had blazed for ages, 
were now to smoke no more.' Victims were no more 
to bleed. ^Not with the btpod of bulls and goats, bat 
with his own blood, he now entered into the holy place, 
there to appear in the presence of God for us." 

This was the hour of association and union to all the 
worshippers of God. When Christ said. ^* It is finish^ 
ed," he threw down the wall or partition, which had so 
long divided tke Gentile from the Jew. He gathered 
into one, all the faittiful, out of every kindred and peo«| 
pie. He proclaimed the hour to be come, when the 
Knowledge of the true God should be no longer con* 
fined to one nation, nor his worship to one tempte 
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ELOQUENCE OB* THE SENATE. 

t^^Speeeh of Tlie Earl of Chesterfield^ in the House of 
Lords, February £2, 1740, an the Fension Bill. 

Mt Lorosi 

XT 18 now so late, and so much has been said in favor 
of the motion for the second reading of the Pension 
Bill, by Lords much abler than I am, that I shall detaia 
yon but a very short while- with what I have to say up- 
on the subjects It has been said^ by a noble Duke, that 
this bill can be looked on only as a bill for preventing n 
grievance that is foreseen, and not as a bill for femedy- 
ing a grievance that is already felt ; because it is not as- 
serted, nor so much as insinuated, in the preamble of the 
bill, that any corrupt practices are now made use of^ 
for gaining an undue influence over the other House. 
My liurds, this, was the very reason for bringing in the 
bin. They cculd not assert, that any such practices are 
now made use of», without a proof; and the means for 
coming at this proof is'what they waiit^ and what they 
propose to get by this bill. They suspect there are such 
practices, but they cannot prove it. The Crime is oi 
•ucii a secret nature, that it can very seldom be proved 
by witnesses j and therefore they want to put it to the 
trial, at least, of being proved by the oath of one of the 
parties ; which is a method often taken, in cases that can 
admit of no other proof. This is, therefore, no argu- 
ment of the grievance not being felt ; for a man mayi 
very sensibly, feel a grievance, and yet may not be able 
to prove it. 

That there is a suspicion of some such practices be» 
ing now made use of, or that they will soon be made 
use of; the many remonstrances from all parts of the 
a5* 
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united kingdoms are a sufficient proof. That this sus- 
picion has crept into the other House, their having so 
freauentij sent up this bill, is a manifest deosonstration, 
and a strong argument for its being necessary to have 
some such bill passed into a law. The other H^use must 
be allowed to be better judges of what passes^ or must 
pass, within their own walls, than we can pretend to be. 
It is evident, tfaej suspect that corrupt practices have 
been, or soon may be, made use of, for gaming an undue 
influence over some of their meai^ures ; arid they have 
calculated this bill for curing the evil, if it is felt for 
preventing it, if it is only foreseen. That ^uy such 
pracUces have been actually made use of^ or are now 
made use of, is what I shall not pretend to affirm ; but 
I am sure 1 shall not affirm the contrary. If any such 
are made use of. I will, with confidence vindicate his 
Majesty, f am sure he knows nothing of them. 1 aoi 
sure he will disdain to suffer them ; but I cannot pass, 
such a compliment upon his ministers^ nor upon any set 
of ministers that ever was, or ever, will be, in this na- 
tion ; and therefore, I thtnk I cannot more faittifullj^. 
more effectually, serve his present Majesty, as well as his 
successors, than by putting it out of the power of min- 
isters to gain any corrupt influence over either House of 
Parliament. Such an attempt may be neces<»ary for tbe^ 
security of the minister ; but must always be inconsist- 
ent with,.the securitj of his maHter ; and the more neces- 
sary it is for the minister's security, the more inconsist- 
ent it will always be ^ith the king^s. and the more dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the nation. 

To pretend, my Lordsi that tbis bill diminishes, or 
any way encroaches upon the prerogative, is something. 
very strange. What prerogative, my Lords ? Has the 
crown a prerogative to bribe, to infringe the law, by 
sending its pensioners into the other House F To (^ay so, 
is destroying the credit, the authority of the crown,, 
under the pretence of supporting its prerogative. If 
his Majesty knew that any man received, a pension from 
him, or any thing like a pension, and yet kept his seat 
in the other House, he would himself declare ity,or 
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withdraw hh pension, because he knows it is against 
law. This bilU therefore^ no way diminishes or eneroach- 
es upon the prerogative of the crown, whreh can^ never 
he exercised but for the public good. It dimini&hes only 
tlie prerogative usarpect by ministers, which is never 
exercised but for its destruction. The crown may still 
reward merit in the proper way, that is, openly. The 
bill is intended, and can operate only against clandestine 
rewards* or gratuities given by ministers* These are 
scandalous, and never were, nor will be, given but for 
scandalous services. 

It is very remarkable, my Lords, it is even diverting^ 
to see such a i^queamishness about perjury upon this oc 
casion, amongst those, who upon other occasiau^, have 
invented and enacted multitudes of oath». to be taken' 
by meft, who* are under great temptations, from their 
private intere^>t, to be guilty of perjury. Is not this the 
case of almost every oath that relates to the collection 
of the public revenue, or to the exercise ot any oflRce ? 
I-s not this perjury one of the chief oijections made by 
the Dissenters against the TeS< and Corporation Act ? 
And shall we show a less concern for the pre^erxation 
of our constitution, than for the preservation ot our 
church? The reverend bei.ch should be cautious of 
makiug use of this argument ; for, if they will not allov? 
IIS an oath for t)'e preservation of the former, it will in- 
duce many people to think, they ought not to be allowed 
" an oath for the preservation of the latter. 

By this time^ I hope, my Lord», all the inconvenietu 
ces pretended to arise from this bill, have vanished ; and 
therefore, I shall eonbide-r sume ot the arguments brought 
to^ show that it is not necessary. Here J must observe^ 
that most of the arguments made use of U^r this pur- 
pose, are equally strong for a repeal of the laus we 
nave already in being against admitting pensioners ta* 
sit and vote in the other House. If it be impossible to 
suppose, that a gentleman of great estate and a&cicnt 
family, can, by a pensionf'^e influenced to do what he' 
ought not to do ; and if we must suppose, that none 
but such gentlemen can ever get into the other House^. 
tam sure the laws for preventing pensioners from bay- 
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ing settt in thtt House are quite unnecefltarj, and ought 
to be repealed. Therefore, if these arguments prevail 
with vour lordships to put a negative upon the preseot 
question, I ^ball expect to see that negative followed by 
amotion for the repeal of those laws; na^f, in a few 
sesftiona, I shall expect to see a bill brought in, for pre-* 
▼entiog any man's being a member of the other House^ 
but such as have some place or pension under the crown^ 
As an argument for such a bill, U mi;>ht be said, that 
his Majesty's most faithful subjects ought to be chosen 
Memtiers of Parliament, and that those gentlemen will 
alwajfs be most faithful to the King, tnat receive the 
King's money. 1 shall srant, mj Lords, that such gen-< 
tiemen i^ill be always the most faithful, a^d the most 
obedient to the minister; but for this very reason I 
ahuuld be for excludiag them from Parliament. The 
King's real interest, however much he may be made by 
his ministers to mi«»take it, must always be the same 
with the people's ; but the minister's interest is gener- 
ally distinct from, and often contrary to both : therefore^ 
1 snail always be for excluding, a% much as possible, frona 
Parliament, every man who is under the least induce- 
nent to prefer the interest of the minister, to that of 
both king and people ; and this I take to be the case of 
^vocj gentleman, let his estate a:nd family be what thej 
will, that holds a pension at the will of the minister. 

Those who say, they depend so much upon the honor^ 
integrity and impartiality of men of family and fortune, 
seem to think our constitution can never be dissolved, as 
long as we have a shadow of a Parliament. Mj opin^ 
ion, my lords, is so ver;f different, that, if ever our con^ 
•tittttipn be dissolved, if ever an absolute monarchy be 
established in this kingdom, 1 am convinced it will 
be under that shadow. Our constitution consists iir 
the Houses of Parliament being a check upon the crown, 
as well as upon one another. If that cheek should ever 
be removed, if the crown should, by corrupt means, 
by places, pensions and bribes, get the absolute direc«> 
tion of our two Houses of Parliament, our constitution- 
will from that moment, be destroyed. There would be 
BO occasion for the crown to pifoceed any farther« It 
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wbuld.be ridiculous to lay aside the forms of Parliament ; 
for, under that shadow, our king would be more abso« 
lute, and might govern more absolutely, than he could 
do without it. A gentleman of family and fortune^ 
would not, perhaps, for the sake of a pension* agree to 
lay aside the forms of 8;overnm^nt 9 because, by his ve- • 
nai servic©^ there, he earns his infamous pension, and 
could not expect the continuance of it, it those forms 
were laid aside ; but a gentleman of famiiy and fortune 
iftay, for the sake of a pension, whibt he is in Parlia- 
ment, approve of the most blundering measures, con- 
sent to the most excessive and useless grants, enact the 
most oppressive taws, pass the most viilainous aceounts^ 
acquit the most heinous criminals, and condemn the 
roost innocent persons, at the desire of that minister wh(> 
pays him his pension. And if a majority of such House 
of Parliament consisted of such men, would it not be ri- 
diculous in us to talk of our cotistitutiou, or to say we 
had any Itberfy left?— This misfortune, this terrible 
condition, we may be reduced to by corruption 5 as brave,, 
as tree a people as we, the Romans, were reduced to 
it by the same means ; and to prevent such a horrid ca« 
tastrophe, is the design of this bill. 

If people would at all think, if they would consider 
the consequences of corruption, there would be no occa-^ 
sion, my Lords, for making laws against it. It would 
appear so horrible, that no man would allow it to ap- 
proach him. The corrupted ought to consider that they 
do not sell their vote, or their country onh ; these per- 
haps, they may disregard; but they sell likewise them- 
selves; they become the bond slaves of the corrupter, 
who corrupts them, not for their sakes, but for his own. 
No man ever corrupted another, for the sake of doing 
bimaservice. And therefore, if people would but con- 
sider, they would always reject the ofter with disdain. 
But thi^ is not to be expected. The histories of all ' 
countries, the history even of our own country shows it 
is not to be depended on. The proffered bribe, people 
think, will satisfy the immediate craving of some inta- 
moas appetite ; and this makes them swallow the allur- 
ing bait, though the liberties of their country, the hap* 
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pinesft of their posterity, 4od even their own libertj^ ev- 
idently depend upon their refusing it. This makes it 
necessary, in every free state, to contrive if posMbie. ef- 
fectual laws against corruption ; and as the iatvs we now 
have for excluding pensioners from the other House, are 
allowed to be ineffectual, we ougiit to make a trial, at 
ieastf of the remedy now proposed ; for, though it should 
prove ineffectual, it will be attended with this advan- 
tage, that it will pot us upon contriving some other 
remedy that may be effectual ; and the sooner such. a 
remedy is contrived and applied, the lessdariger we shall 
be exposed to of falling into that fatal distemper, iroitk 
which no free state, where it has once become general^ 
has ever yet recovered. 

IL— Lorif Mansfield^s Speech in ike House of Lardsy 
1770, on ike BUI for the further prei^enting tJie Dela^ 
of Justice f by reason of Frivilege of Parliament. 

Mt Lords, 

WHEN I consider the importance of this bill to your 
Lordships, I am not surprized it has taken up so much 
of your cousideratiun. It is a bill, iiideed, of no com- 
mon magnitude ; it is no less than to take away from 
two thirds of the legislative body of this great kingdom, 
certain privileges and immunities, of wliich they have 
long been possessed. Perhaps there is no situation the 
human mind can be placed in, that is so difficult and "so 
trying, as when it is made a judge in its own cause. 
There is something implanted in the breast of man, so 
attached to self, so tenacious of privileges once obtain- 
ed, that, in such a situation, either to discuss with im- 
partiality or decide with justice, has ever been held as 
the summit of all human virtue. The bill now in qaes- 
tion, puts your Lordships in this very predicament; and 
I doubt not but the wisdom of your decision will con* 
Tince the world, that where self-interest and justice are 
in opposite scales, the latter will ever preponderate with 
your Lordships. 

Privileges have been «:ranted to legislators, in all ages 
and in all countries* The practice is founded in wis- 
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dom ; and indeed, It is peculiarly essential to the cvH" 
^tittttion of this coontt7, that the members of both Hou- 
ses shouM be free In their persons, in cases of civil suits ; 
for there ntaj come a time, when the safety and welfare 
of this whole empire, may depend upon their attendance 
in Parliament. God forbid that 1 should advise any 
meaii'tire that wauld in future endanger the state— -but tlie 
bill before yoUr Lordships, has, I am confident, no such 
tendency ; for it expressly secures the persons of mem- 
bers of either Hou<»e, in all civil suits. Tliis being the 
case, I confess, when I see many noble Lords, for whose 
judgment ( have a very great respect, standing up to 
oppose a bill, which is calculated merely to facilitate the 
recovery of just and legal debts, I am astonished and 
amazed. They, 1 doubt not, oppose the bill upon pub- 
lic principles, f would not wish to insinuate, that pri- 
vate interest had the least weight in theit* determination. 

This bill has been frequently proposed, and as fre- 
quently miscarried ; but it was alwajs lost in the Lower 
House. Little did I think* when it had passed the Com- 
mons, that it possibly couki have met with such opposi- 
tion here. Shall it be said that you, my Lords the 
grand council of the nation, the highest judicial and le- 
gislative body of the realm, endeavor to evade, by privi- 
lege, those very laws which you enforce on your fellow- 
subjects ? Forbid it Justice !-— I am sure were the noble 
Lords as wefl acquainted us I am, with but half the dif- 
ficulties and delays occasioned in the courts of justice, 
under pretence of privilege, they^ would net, nay, they 
could not, eppose this bill. 

1 have waited with patience, to hear what arguments 
might be urged against the bill, but 1 have watted in 
vain ; the truth is, there is no argument that can weigh 
i^ainst it. The justice and expediency of the bill are 
auch as reader it selfevident. It is a proposition of that 
nature, that can neither be weakened by argument, 
Bor entangled with sophistry. Much, indeed, has been 
said by some noble Lords^ on the wisd^tm of our ances- 
tors, and how diRerently they thought from Us. The^ 
not only decreed, that privilege should prevent all civil 
euits from proceeding, during the sitliiig of ParlialtteBl^ 
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bttt likewise granted protection to the verj senrants of 
luembera. I shall saj nothing on the wisdom of our an«- 
cestorsj it might, perhaps appear invidious; that is not 
necessary in the present case. I shall only saj, that the 
noble Lords who flatter themselves with the weight of 
that reflection, shoald remember, that as circumstance^ 
alter, things themselves shoirid alter. Formerly, it waa 
not so fashionable, either for masters or servants to run 
in debt, as it is at present. Formerly, we were not that 
great commercial natinn we are at present ; nor, former- 
ly, were merchants ami manufacturers members of Par<- 
liament, aRi at present. The case now is very dift'erent $ 
both merchants and manufacturers are, with great pro- 
priety elected members of the Lower House. Coot- 
inerce having thus got into the legislative body of the 
kingdom, privilege must be done away. Wc afl know 
that the very soul and essence of trade, are regular pay^ 
ments ; and sad experience teaches ns that there are 
men, who will not make their regular payments, with- 
out the compulsive power of the laws. The law, then, 
ought to be equally open to all ; any exemption of par* 
ticular men, or particular ranks of men, is, in a free and 
commercial country^ a solecism of the grossest nature. 

But i will nut trouble your Lordships with arguments 
for that which is sufficiently evident without any. I 
shall only say a few words to some noble Lords, who 
foresee much inconvenieacy from the persons of their 
servants being liable to be arrested. One noble Lord 
observes, that the coachman of a Peer may be arrested 
while he is driving his master to the hou/e, and conse- 
quently, he will not be able to attend his duty in Parlia^ 
meat. If this were actually to happen, there are so 
many methods by which the member migiit still get to 
the house, that 1 can hardly think the noble Lord is se- 
rious in his objection. Another noble Peer said, that by 
this bill one might lose their most valuable and honest 
servants. This I hold to be a contradiction in terms i 
for he can neither be a valuable servant, nor an honest 
man, who gets into debt, which he is neither able nor 
willing to pay, till compelled by law. If my servant, 
by nnforseen accidents, has got into debt; and 1 sttll 
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wbh to retain him, f certainly would pa j the debt. But 
upon DO principle ef liberal legislation whatever, can mj 
servant have a title to set hisxreditoi*^ at defiance, whiks 
for forty shillings onlj, the honest tradesman may be 
torn from his family, and locked up in a gaol. Jt is 
monstrous inJQstice I I flatter myself however, the de- 
termination of this day will entirely put an end to all 
sucli partial proceedings for the future, by pasoing into 
« law, thebill now noder your Lordships'xonsideration. 
i come Row to speak upon what, indeed, I would have 
gladly avoided. Had I net been partrcularly pointed at, 
for the part I have taken in this bill. It has been said, 
by a noble Lord on my left hand, that I likewise am 
running the race of popularity. If the noble Lord means 
by popularity, that applause bestowed by after ages, on 
good and virtuous actions, I have long been struggling 
in that race; to what purpose, all trying time can alone 
determine; but if the noble Lord means that mushroom 
popularity, that is raised withont merit, and lost without 
a crime^ he is much mistaken in his opinion. 1 defy 
the nobie-.Lot4 to point out a single action of my life, 
where the popularity of the times ever had the s>n)a] lest 
influence on my determina-'ions. I thank God, I have 
a more permanent and steady role fo^^my conduct, the 
dictates «f my own breast. Those that 'iave foregone timt 
pleasing adviser, and given up the mind to be the tilave 
of every popular impulse, I sincerely pity; I pity them 
still more, if their vanity leads them to mistake the 
shouts of a mob, for the trumpet of fame. Experience 
might inform the!%, that many who have been saluted 
with thehuzcsasofa crowd one^lay, have received their 
execrations the next ; arnl niuoy, who by live popular- 
ity of their times, have been held up as spotless patriots, 
have nevertheless appeared upon the hi«torfan's page, 
when truth has triumphed over delusion, the assassins 
oflib<»rty. Why then, the noble Lord can think I am 
ambitious of present popularity, that echo of folly, and 
shadow of renown, J am at a loss to determine. Be- 
sides, I do not know that the bill now before your Loid- 
ships will be. popular; it depends much upon the ca^ 
price of ll^e day. It may not be popular to compel pe.»^- 
)26 
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pie to pay Iheir debts ; and in that case, the present 
inuftt be a very unpopalar bill. It maj not be popular, 
neither, to take a way any of the privileges of Parlia- 
ment : for I very well remember, and many of your 
Lordsliips may remember, that, not long ago, the popu- 
lar cry was for (he extension of privilege ; and so far did 
they carry it at that time, that it was said thatth^ privi- 
lege protected members even in criminal actions ; nay, 
SQch was the power of popular prejudices over weak 
minds, that the very decisions of some of the courts wer^ 
tinctured with that doctrine. It was, undoubtedly an 
abominable doctrine ; I thought so then, and think: so 
still : but nevertheless, it was a popular doctrine, and 
came immediately from those who were called the friends 
of liberty ; how deservedly, time will show. True lib-. 
erty, in my opinion, can only exist when justice is e- 
qnally administered to all ; to the king, and to the beg- 
gar. Where is the justice, then, or where is the law 
that protects a member of Parliament, more thair any 
other man, from the punishuvent doe to his crimes ? Tlie 
laws of bis country allow of no place, nor any employ- 
ment, to be a sanctuary for crimes ; and where I have 
the honor to sit as judge, neither royal favor, nor popu- 
lar applause, shall ever protect the guilty. 

I have now only to beg pardon for having employed 
so much of your Lordships' time ; and lam sorry a bill, 
fraught with so many good consequences, has not met 
with an abler advocate ; but I doubt not your Lordships' 
determination will convince the world, that a bill calcu- 
lated to contribute so much to the equal distribution of 
justice as the present, requires, with your Lordships, 
but very little support. 
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ELOQUENCS OF THE BAR. 

I. — Cicero against Verves* 

L HE time is come, Fathers, when that which has 
long been wished for, towards aUa^^inj; the envy your 
tffder has been subject to, and removinjj the imputa- 
tions against trials, is eR'ectually put in your power. 
An opinion has long prevailed, not i>aly here at home, 
but likewise in forei;^n countries, both dangerous to you, 
and pernicious to the state, that in prosecutions, men of 
wealth are always safe, howerer clearly convicted. 
There is now to be brought upon this trirf! before you, 
to the confusion, I hope, of the propagators of this slan- 
derous imputation^ one, whose life and actions condema 
him, in the opinion of ail impartial persons 5 but whu, 
according to his own reckoning and declared dependence 
upon his riches, is already acquitted : I mean Caius Vcr- 
res, I demand justice of you, Fathers, upon the robber 
6f the public treasury the oppressor of Asia Minor and 
Pamphylia, the invader of the rights and privileges of 
Romans, the scourge and curse of Sicily. If that sen- 
tence is passed upon him which his crimes deserve, your 
authority, Fathers, will be venerable and sacred in the 
eyes of the public ; but if his great riches should bias you 
m his favor, 1 shall still gain one point — to make it ap- 
parent to all the world, that what was wanting in this 
case, was not a criminal, nor a prosecutor, but justice 
and adequate punishment 

To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth. 
What does his qusestorship, the first public employment 
he held, what does it exhibit, but one continued scene 
ofvillanies? Cneius Carbo plundered of the public 
money, by his own treasurer, a consul stripped and be- 
trayed, an army deserted and reduced to w&nt^ a proviuc e 
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Bobbed, the civil and relipoos rights of a people violated. 
The •mpfoj men th# held in Asia JMinorafid Pamph^Jia, 
^Vhal did it produce but the ruia of those couotrtes ? 
— >in which houses cities and temples were robbetl bj 
him. What was his conduct in bis prfletorship here at 
home ? Let the plundered temples, and public works, 
neglected (that be might embezjLle the mooej intended 
for carrying; them on) bear witness.^ Ht)w did he discharge 
the office of a juu«;e ? Let those who suSered by bis ifl« 
justice answer. But his prsetorship io Siciij crowns all 
his works of wickednessyand finishes a lasting monnnent 
to his infamy. The mischiefs doae bj him in ^at onhap- 
py country, during the three years of bis iniquitous ad- 
miuistration, are such, that many years, under the wisest 
and best of preetors, will not be sufficient to restore things 
to the condition in which he found them ; for, it is no*- 
torioug, that dut ing the time of his tyranny, the Sicil* 
ians neither enjoyed the protection of tfaeir own original 
law8, of the regulations made for their benefit by the 
liomoa Senate, upon their coming under the protection 
(A' the commonwealth, nor of the natural and uualiena- 
ble rights of men. His nod has decided all causes in 
Sicily fur these three years : and his decisiens have 
broke all law, all precedent, all right. The sums he 
has, bv arbitrai'y taxes and unheard of impositlonsi ex** 
tortecf from the industrious poor, are net te be compute 
ed. The most faitl>ful allies of the commonwealth nave 
been treated as efiemies. Roman citizens hafe, like 
frlaves^ been put to death with tortures.. The moat atro« 
cious criminals, for mooey, have been exempted from 
the deserved puiiishhients ; and men of the most unex- 
ceptionable characters,condemiied and banished unheard. 
The harbor^,, though sufficiently fortified, and the- 
gates of strong towns opened to pirates and ravagers. 
The soldiery and sailors, belonging to a province under 
the protection of the commonwealth, starved to death. 
Whole fleets, to the^ great detriment of the province, 
sutfered to perish. The ancient monuments of either 
Sicilian or Roman greatness, the statues of heroes and 
princes carried olF^ and the temples stripped of the 
images. Having, by his iniquitous sentences; filled th^' 
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prisons with thts most industrious and deserving of the 
people, he then proceeded to order niHnbers of Koniaa 
citizens to be strangled in'the gaols ; so that the escta- 
nation. *^ I am a citizen of Rome !" which has often, 
in the most distant regions, and among the most barba- 
rous people, been a protection, was of no service to 
them ; but on the contrary, brought a speedier and more 
severe punishment upon them. 

I asK now Verres, what jou have to advance against 
this charge ? Will jrou pretend to deny it ? Will jrou pre- 
tend that any thing false, that even any thing aggrava- 
ted, is alleged against you ? Had any prince, or any 
state, committed the same outrage against the privilege 
of Roman citizens, should we not think we had su£Gicieot 
ground for declaring immediate war against them ? What 
punishment ought, then, to be inflicted upon a tyranni- 
cal and wicked praetor, who dared, at no greater distance 
than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coast, to put to 
the intamous death of crucifixion, that unfortunate and 
innocent citizen, Publius &avius Cosanus, only for his 
having asserted his privilege of citizenship, and declared 
his intention of appealing to the justice of his country, 
against a cruel oppressor, who had unjustly confined him 
in prison, at Syracusa, whence he had just made his es- 
cape ? The unhappy man, arrested as he was going to 
embark fur his native country, is brought before^ the. 
wicked praetor. With eyes darting fury, and a counte- 
nance distorted with cruelty, he orders the helpless 
victim of his rage to be stripped, and rods to be brought, 
accusinghiro, but without the least shadow of evidence, 
or even of suspicion, of having come to Sicily as a spy» 
It was in vain tUat the unhappy man cried out. '^ I am a 
Roman citizen ; I have served under Lucius Pretius^ 
who is now at Panormus, and will attest my innocence. "^ 
The blood thirsty praetor, deaf to all he could urge in his 
own defence, ordered the iufamous punishment to be in- 
Bicted. llius, Fathers, was an innocent Roman citi- 
zen publicly mangled with scourging; whilst the only 
words he uttered amidst his cruel sufterings, were, <* I 
am a Roman citizen !" With these he hoped to defend 
himself from violence and infamy. But ei so little 
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service was this privilege to him, that while he was thus 
asserting his citiz,ciiship» the order was c;iven for his Ex- 
ecution — for his executioa upon the cross ! 

liberty I — sound once delightful, to ererjr Ro- 
man car i—0 sacred privilege of Roman citizenship ;• — 
once sacred! — now trampled upon ! — but what then I^ — 
Is it come to this ? shall an interior magistrate, a gov^ 
erxior, who holds his whole power of the Roman peopft^, . 
in a Roman provincet within sight of Italy, bind, scourge^ 
torture with fire, and red hot plates of iron, and at last 
put to the infamous death of the cross, a Roman citizen ? 
Shall neither the cries of innocence^ eirpiring^in agonj, 
nor the teais of pitying spectators, nor the majesty oF 
ihe Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of the justice of 
his cotintry, restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty 
of a monsiter, who iu confidence of his riches, strikes 
at the root of liberty, and sets mankinti at defiance ? 

1 conclude wiih expressing my hopes, that your wia- 
dom and justice, fathers, will not, by saSering the atro- 
cious and unexampled insolence of €aia« Yer res to es- 
cape the due punishment, leave roooi to apprehend the 
danger of a total subversion of authority, and iutrodue-- 
dan .of general anarchy and confusion. . 

11.^ Cicero for Mlo^^ 

My Lords, . ' 
THAT^yott may be able the more easHV io determine^ 
upon this point before you, I shall beg the favor of aa 
attentive hearing, while, in a few words, I lay open the • 
whole affair. — Clodius being determined, when created 
praetor, totiarrass his country with every species of op^ 
pres9ion,and finding the comitia had bieen^ delayed so 
fong the year before^ that, he could not hold this office 
many months, all on a sudden threw up his own. year, 
and reserved himself to the next ; not from any relig- 
ious scruple, but that he might liave, as be said himself, 
a full, entire year for exercising his praetorship ; that is, 
for overturning the commonwealth. Being sensible he 
must be controlled and cramped in jthe exercise of hi? 
praetorian authority under Mffo, who, he plainly saw^ 
weald be chosen consul; by the ufianimous consent of ^i^ 
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Roman people; hejoiaed the candidates that opposed 
Milo, but in such a manner that he overruK^l them in 
every thing, lad the soul management of the election, 
and, as he often used to boast, bore all Ihe comitia upon 
his own shoulders, lie assembled the tribes ; he thrust 
himself into their councils ; and formed a new tribe of 
i^e most abandoned' of th« citizens. The niore confu- 
sion and disturbance he made, the more, ^ilo prevailed*^ 
When this wretch, wha was bent opt>n ali^ manner of 
wickednessjsaw thatso brave a man, and his most iii*' 
ye te rate enemy, would certainly be- consul $ when he 
perceived this, not only by the diicourses, but by the 
votes of the Roman people, he began to throw off all 
disguise, and to declare openly that Milo must be kill- 
ed. He often intimated this in the Senate, and declared 
it expressly before-the people ; insomuch that when Fa- 
Toniusj that brave man asked him what prospect he could 
have of carrying on his furious designs, while Milo was 
alive— he replied, that in three or four days at most he 
should be taken out of the way; which reply Favonius 
immediately communicated to Cata. 

In the mean time, as soon as. Gloditis knew (nor iz7- 
deed was there any diiSculty to come;to the intelligence,) 
that Milo was obliged by the ISth of January to be at 
Lanuvium, where he was dictator, in order to nominate* 
a priest, a duty which the laws rendered necessary to be 
performed every year ; he went suddenly from Rome 
the day befbre> in order as appears by the events, to 
waylay Milo, on his ewn grounds ; and this at a time 
when newas obligedto leave a tumultuous assembly which 
he had summoned th^t very day, where his presence was 
necessary to carry on his mad designs ; a thing he never 
would have done, if he had not been desirous to take the 
advantage of that particular time and place, for perpe- 
trating hidvillany. But Milp, after having staid in the 
Senate that day till the house was broke up, went home 
changed his clothes, waited a while, as usual, till hia' 
wife had got ready to attend him, and then set forward^ 
about the time that Glodidus, if he had proposed to come 
back to Rome that day, might have returned. He meets 
Glodius Bear his^wn esiate^ a little before sunset^t and^ 
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18 immediate] J attacked by a bodj of men, who throw 
their darts at hiiu from ao emiDeoce«and kill his coach- 
man. Upon which he threw off hi» cloak, leaped from 
hiM chariot and defended bim!»eir with great braverj In 
the mean tim« Clodius' attendaDts drawing their swords, 
some of Chem ran back to the chariot* in order to attack 
Mtlo in the rear; whilst others thinking that he was 
already kilted, fell upoifhis servant:^ who were bebiod f 
these being resolute and fnithful to their master, were 
some of them slain ; whilst the rest, seeioe a warm en- 
gagement near the chariot, being prevented from going 
to tUetr master^s asi^istance, hearing besides from Clo- 
diuH himtieif, that Milo was killed, and believing it to be 
a fact, acted upon this occasion J mention it not with a 
▼lew to elude the accusation, but because it was the trne 
state of the case^ without the orders, without the knowl- 
edge, without the presence of their master as everj 
Bia«i would wish his own servants should act in the like 
circumstances. 

'P)is, my Lords, is a faithful account of the matter 
of fact ; the person who laj in wait was himself oven- 
come, and force subdued by force, or rather audacious- 
ness chastized by true valor. I say nothing of the ad- 
van laj^e which accrues to the state in general, to yonr- 
selieii in particular, and to all good men; lam content 
to wave the argument I might draw from hence in fa- 
vor of my client, whose destiny was so peculiar, that 
he could not secare his own safety, without securing 
yours, and that of the republic at the same time. If he 
could not <b it lawfully, there is no room for. attempt- 
ing his defence. But if reason teaches the learned, ne- 
cessity the barbarian^ common custotn all nations in gen- 
eral, ftnd even nature itself instructs the brutes to defend 
their bodleS) limbs and lives when attacked, by all pos- 
sible methods, you cannot pronounce this action criminal 
without determining at the same time, that whoever 
falls into the hands of a highwayman, must of necessitj 
perish, either of the sword or your decisions. Had 
Milo been of this opinion, he would certainly have 
chosen to have fallen by the hands of Clodius, who ^had 
more than once before this made an attempt npon hia 
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life, rather than be executed by joor order, because he 
had not tamely yielded himself a victim to his rage. Bat 
if none of you are of this opinioii, the proper question 
is not whether Ctodius was killed ; for that we grant : 
But whether justly or unjustly^ If it appears that Milo 
was the aggressor^ we ask no favor ; but if Ciodius, you 
will then acquit him vof the crime that has been laid to 
his charge. *' 

What method, then, can we take to prove that Clodi'« 
as lay in wait for Milo ? It is sufficient, considering what 
an audacious abandoned wretch he was* to show that he 
lay under a strong temptation to it, that he formed grei^t 
hopes, and proposed to himself great advantages, from 
Milo's death. By Miio's death, Clodius would not only 
have gained his point of being praetor, without that re« 
straint which his adversary's power ^as consul would 
have laid upon his wicked designs, but likewise that of 
being praetor under those consuls, by whose connivance, 
at least, if not assistance, he hoped he should be able to 
betray the state into the mad schemes he had been form- 
ing ; persuading himself, that, as they thought them* 
selves under so great an obligation to him, they would 
have na inclination to oppose any of his attempts, eveu 
if they should have it in their j)ower ; and that if they 
were inclined to do it, they would, perhaps, be scarce 
able to control the most profligate of all men, who had 
been confirmed and hardened in his audaciousness, by a 
long series of villanies« 

Milo is so far from receiving'any benefit from Clod^r 
us* death, that he is really a sutl'efer by it. But it may 
he said, that hatred prevailed, that anger and resentment 
urged him on, that he avenged his own wrongs and re- 
dressed his own grievances. Now, if all these particu- 
lars may be applied, not mei ely with greater propriety 
tt) Clodius than to Milo, but with the utmost propriety 
to tlve'one, and not the least to the other 5 what more 
can -you dt^sire ? For why should Milo bear any other ha- 
tred toOIodius, who furni^»hed him with such a rich har- 
vest of glory,. but that which eveiy patriot must bear to 
all bad men r As to Clodius, he had motives enough for 
bearing ill will to Milo ^ first, as my protector and guar^- 
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ian : then, as the opposer of his mad schemes, and the 
controller of his armed force ; and, lastly, as his accuser^ 

Erery circumstance, my Lords, concurs to prove, that 
it was for Milo^s interest, Clodius should live ; that, on 
the contrary, Milo's death \«as a most desirable event 
for answering the purposes of Clodius ; that on the one 
side, there was a most implacable hatred ; on the other, 
not the least ; that the one had been continually employ- 
ing himself in acts of violence, the other only in oppos- 
ing them ; that the life of Milo was threatened, and his 
death publicly foretold by Clodius ; whereas nothing of 
t'lat kind was ever heard from Milo ; that the day fixed 
for Mil o's journey, was well known by his adversary ; 
while Milo knew not when Clodius was to return ; that 
Milo's journey was necessary, but that of Clodius rath- 
er the contrary ; tkat tlie one openly declared his inten- 
tion of leaving Rome that day, while the other concealed 
his intention of returning ; that Milo made no alteratioa 
in his meaaures, but that Clodius feigned an excuse for 
altering his ; that if Milo had designed to waylay Clodl« 
us, he would have waited for him near the city, till it 
was dark; but that Clodius,'even if he had been under 
no apprehensions from Milo, ought to have been afraid 
of coming to town so late at night. 

Let us now consider, whether the place where they 
encountered, was most favorable to Milo, or to Clodius. 
But can there, my Lords, be any room for dimbt, or de- 
liberation upuQ that P It was near the estate of Clodius, 
where at least a thousand able bodied men were employed 
in his mad schemes o* building. Did Milo think he 
should have any advantage by attacking from an em- 
inence, and did he, for this reason, pitch upon that spot^ 
for the engagement ; or, was he not rather expected in 
that place by his adversary, who hoped the situation 
would favor his assault ? The thing, my Lords, speaks 
for itself, which must be allowed to be of the greatest 
importance in determining the question. Were the affair 
to b^ represented only by painting, instead of being ex- 
pressecl by words,it would even then clearly appear which 
was the traitor, and which was free from ali mischievous 
designs^ when the one was sitting in his chariot^muffled 
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up fn his cloak, and his wife along with Jilm. WbicU 
of these circumstances was not a verj great incum- 
brance ? — the dress, the chariot, or the companion ? Howr 
could he be worse equipped for an engagement, when 
he was wrajiped up in a cloak,, embarrassed with a char- 
iot, and almost fettered bv his wife ^ Observe the other, 
now, in the first place, satljing out on a sudden from his 
seat : for what reason F In the evening, what urged him ? 
—Late, to what purpose, especially at that season ? 
He calls at Pompey's seat 5 With what view ? To sec 
Fompey F He knew he was at Alsium : To see his house? 
He bad been at it a thousand times. What, then, coufd 
be the reason of his loitering and shifting about P He 
wanted to be on the spot when Milo came up. 

But if, my Lordp, you are not yet convinced, though 
the thing sfiines out with such strong and full evidence, 
that Mifu returned to Rome with an innocent mind, un- 
stained with guilt, undisturbed. with fear, and free from 
the accusations of conscience; call to mind, I beseech 
you, by the immortal gods, the expedition with which he 
came back, his entrance into the forum while the senate 
house was in flames, the greatness of soul he discovered, 
the look he assumed, the speech he made on the occa- 
sion. He delivered himself up not only to the people, 
but even to the senate : nor to the senate alone, but 
even to guards appointed for the public security ; nor ' 
merely to them, but even to the authority of him whom 
the senate had entrusted with the care of the whole re- 
ptiblic ; to whom he never would have delivered him- 
self, it he had not been, confident of the goodness of his 
cause. *^ 

V What now remains, but to beseech and adjure you, 
my Lords, to extend that compassion to a brave man« 
which he disdains to implore, but which I, even against 
hrs consent, implore and earnestly entreat. Though yott 
have not seen him shed a single tear, while all are we^^p- 
Ing around him, though he has preserved the same stea- 
dy countenance, the same firmness of voice and Ian* 
gaage, do not on this account withhold it from him. 

On you, on you, I call, ye heroes, who have lost so 
muck Mood in the service of your contry ! To you, -ye 
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oentarions, je soldiers. I appeal, in ibis hour of danger 
to the best of men, and bravest of citizens ! While you 
are looking on, while jou stand here with arms in joar 
hands, and guard this tribunal, shall virtue like this be 
oxpelled, exterminated, cast out with dishonpri^ Bj the 
immortal gods, I wish, (pardon me, O mj coib^ntrji for 
I fear, what I shall say, out of a pious regard Yor Milo, 
may be deemed impietj against thee) that Ciodius not 
onl V lived, but were praetor, consuk, dictator, rather than 
be witness to such a scene as this. Shall this man then, 
who was born to save his country, die anj where but in ^ 
his country ? Shall he not, at least, die in the service of 
his country ? Will you retain the memorials of his gal* 
]ant soul, and deny his body a grave in Italy P Will any 
person give his voice for banishing a man from this citj, 
whom every city oo earth would be proud to receive . 
within its walls ? Happy the country that shall receive . 
him* Ungrateful this, if it shall banish him! Wretched 
if it should lose him ! But I mukt conclude — my tears 
will not allow me to proceed, and Milo forbids tears to 
b^ employed in his defence. You, my Lords, I beseech 
and acijure that, in your decision, you would dare to act 
as you think. Trust me, your fortitude, your justice, 
yout* fidelity, will more especially be^pproved of by him 
{Pompey^) who, in his choice of judges, has raided to 
the bench, the bravest, the wisest, and the beat of mea. 



SECTION IV. 



SPEECHES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
h^'^RomuluSfto the Ftoph of Jlame^ after building tkt 

XF all the strength of cities laj in the heighth of their 
rampart^)/ or the depth of their ditches, we should 
have great reason to be in fear for that which we have 
now built, liut are tliere vn reality any walls too high 
to be scakd bj a valrant enemy ? And of what use are 
. ramparts in intestine divisions ? They naay serve for a 
defence against sudden incursions from abroad } but it 
Is by courage and prudence, chiefly, that the invasions 
of foreign enemies are repelle'd; and by unanimity, so- 
briety and iustice, that domestic seditions are prevented. 
Cities furtined by the strongest bulwarks, have been of- 
ten seen to yield to force from without, or to tumults 
from within. An exact military disl^ipline, atid a steady- 
observance of civil polity^ are the surest barriers against 
these evils. 

But there is still another point of great importance to 
tie considered. The prosperity of some rising colonics 
and the speedy min of others, have, in a great measure 
been owing to their form of government. Were Jhere 
but one manner of ruling states and cities^ that could 
make them happy, the choice would not be difficult. 
But I have learnt, that of the various forms of govern- 
ment ameng the Greeks and barbariansi there are three 
which are .higlily extolled by those who have experienc- 
ed them ; and yet, that no one of these is in all respects 
perfect, but each of them has some innate and incurable 
defect. Choose you, then, in what manner this city shall 
be governed. Shall it be by one man ? Shall it be by a 
select number of the wisest among us? Or shall the leg* 
illative power be in the people ? As for me, I shall sub- 
mit to whatever form of administration, you shall 
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please to establish. As I think myself not anworthj 
to coromami, so neither am I unwiMiug to obev. Your 
having chosen roe to be the leader of this colony, and 
your calling the city after my name, are honors suffi- 
cient to content me $ honors of whichf living or dead, I 
can never be deprived. 

flh-^Uannibal to Scipio wJ/ricfljiMS, at their Interview 
^ preceding ike Battle of Zama. 

SINCE fate has so ordained it that I, who began the 
war, and who have been so often on the point of ending 
it by a complete conquest) should now come of my own 
motion, to a%k a peace — I am glad that it is of yuu, 
Scipio, I have the fortaoe to ask it. Nor will this be 
among the least of your glories, that Hannibal » victori- 
ous over so many Roman generals, submitted at last to . 
joa. 

I could wish that our fathers and wo had confined our 
ambition within the limits which nature seems to have 

frescribed to it ; the shores of Africa, and the shores of 
taly. The gods did not give us that mind. On both 
sides we have been so eager after foreignposse&sions,a8 
to put our own to the hazard of war Rome and Car- 
thage have had each, in her turn, the enem^ at her 
gates. But since errors past^nay be more easily blam* 
edthan corrected, let it now be the work of you and me, 
to put an end, if possible, to the obstinate contention,-^ 
For my own part, my years, and the experience I have 
had of the instability of fortune, incline me to leave 
nothing to her determination which reason can decide* 
33ut much, L fear, Scipio, that your youth, your want 
of the like experience, your uninterrupted success, may- 
render you averse from the ' thoughts of peace. He, 
whom fortune has never failed, rarely reflects'upop her 
inconstancy. Yet without recurring to former exam- 
ples, my own may perhap«) suffice to teach you modera- 
tion. 1 am the same Hannibal, who after my victory at 
Gannee, became master of the greatest pact of your coun- 
try, and deliberated with myself what fate I should .de- 
cree to Italy and Rome. And now — ^see the change! 
here, in Africa, I am come to treat with a Roman^ for 
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mj own preaervation and my country's. Such are the 
sports ot fortune. Is she then to be trusted because she 
smiles? An advantageous peace is preferable to the 
hope of victory. The one- is in jour own power, the 
other at the pleasure of the gvnls. Sfiould you prove 
victorious, -it would atld little to your own glory, or 
the fi;lory of your country ; if vanquished, you lose irii 
one hour, all the honor and reputation you have been so 
' many years acquiring. But what is my aim in all this ? 
That you should content vourself with our cession pf 
Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, and all islands between Italy and 
Alrica. Ap-aace onthe?«e conditions, will in my opin- 
ion, not (kily secure the future tranquillity of Carthage,, 
tut he sufficiently glorious for you, and for the Roman 
name. And do not tell me, that some of our citizens 
dealt fraudulently with you iu the late treaty.— It is I, 
Hanniba!, that now ask a peace •— I ask iU because I 
think it expedient for my country ; and thinking it expe'> 
dient/I will inviolably maintain it. 

I KNEW very well, Hannibal, wat it was the hope of 
your return, which emboldened the Carthaginian^ to 
break the truce with Us, and lay aside all thoughts of 
peace, when it wa:$just upon the point of being conclud-< 
ed ; and your present proposal \» a proof of it. You re- 
trench from thair concessions, every thing but what we 
are and have been, long possessed of. But as it is your 
care, that your fellow citizens should have the obliga- 
tion t9 you, of beitjg eased from a great part of their 
|>urden, so it ou^ht to be mine, that they draw do ad- 
vantage from their pertidiousness. Nobody is more sen- 
sible than 1 am of the weakness of man, and the power 
of fortune, and that whatever we enterprise, is subject 
to a thousand chances, if before the Ramans passed 
into Africa, yo« had, of your own accord, quitted Italr, 
and made the offers ygu now make, I believe they would, 
not have been rejected. But, as you bav'e been forced^ 
out of Italy, and we are masters here of the open coun- 
try, the situation of things is much altered. And. 
<vhat is chiefly to be conii^exed,. the Cartbaginians, b^> 
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the Ute treat j9 wUicb ue eotered into at their request^ 
were, over and above what jou offer, to have restored to 
us 00 r priaooera without raosotu, delivered up their 
^bip of war, paid u« five tkousand talents, and to have 
given hostages for the performance of all. The senate 
accepted these cooditiotis, but Carthage failed oq her 
part: Carthage deceived us. What then is to be done P 
Are tbe Carthaginians to be released from the most im- 
portant articles of the ti*eat j, as a reward fur their breach 
of faith P no, certainly. If to the conditions before a- 
greed upon, you had added some new articles, to our ad* 
%antage, there tvould have been matter of reference to 
the Roman people ; but when, instead of adding^ joa re- 
trench, there is no room for deliberation. Tbe Cartha- 
ginians, thereforet must submit to us at discretion^ or 
must vanquish us in battle^ 

lY. ^CalUtkenes^ Reproof of Clean's Flattery toJUta;au* 
der^ on whom ke had proposed to confer Divinity, by vide* 

IF the king were present, Cteon, there motiY4 be no 
need of my answering to what jou have just proposed. 
He would himself reprave vou, for endeavoring to draw 
him into an imitation of fureign absurdities, and for 
bringing envy upon him by such unmanly flattery. As 
be is absent, [ take upon me to tell you, ki hts name, that 
no praise is lasting, but what is rational ; and that, yo« 
do what you can to lessen his glory. Instead of adding to 
it. Harocs have never^ among us, been deified, till af- 
ter their death ; and, whatever may be your way of 
thinking, Cleon, for my part, I wish the king may sot 
for many years to come, obtain that honor. 

You have mentioned, as precedents of what you pro- 
pose, Hercules and Bacchus. Do you imagine, Cleon, 
that they were deified over a cup of wine P And are jou 
and I qualified to make gmls? Is tbe king, our sover- 
eign, to receive his divinity from you and me, who are 
his subjects f First try your power, whether you can 
make a kins;. It i*^ surely easier so make a kln^ than a 
god ; to give an earthly dominion, than a thronein beav- 
en. 1 only wish that the gods may have heard, without 
offence, the arrogant proposal you have made^ of adding 
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oae to their ntthlber, and th&t they maj still be so pro- 
fHtious to jus^ as to grant the contiauanceof that success^ 
to our aftkirs, with which thej have hitherto favored a s«^ 
For mjr part, I am not ashamed of mj country, nor do I 
approve of our adopting the rites of .foreign nations or' 
learning from them how we ought, to reverence our 
kii^s. To receive laws or rules of conduct from them,, 
what is it but to confess ourselves iaterior to them ? 

v.— Caeeid Marine to the Romans ; shewing the -absurd' 
Uyof their kemtaUngta confer on himihs Rank of' 
Qeaeral, merely on account of his exiraction, 

IT is but too common, my countrymen,, to observe a^ 
• materia! diiTerence between the behaviour of those who 
staod candidates for places of power and trusty before 
and after their obtaining them. They solicit them ia> 
one manner, and execute them in another. They set 
oat with a great appearance of activity, humility and 
moderation, and they publicly fall into sloth, pride ami 
avarice^-^it isvUndoubtediy, no easy matter to discharge, 
to the general satisfaction, the duty of a supreme com- 
mandei^in troublesome times. To carry on with effect, 
anesBensive war, and yet be frugal of public money; 
to obtige tliose to serve, whom it may be delicate to of- 
fend ; to conduct, at the same time, a complicated vari- 
ety of operations; to concert measures at home, an- 
swerable to the state of things abroad ; and to gain qv- 
ery valuable end, in spite of opposition frofii the envi- 
ous, the factious, and the disaffected— to do all this, my 
countrymen, is more diificult than is generally thooght*- 

But besides the disadvaniages wluch are common to 
me, with all others iij eminent stations, my case is in this 
respect, peculiarly hard — that whereas a commander of 
Patrician ranic, if he is guilty of neglect or breach of du^ 
ty, has his great connexions, the antiquity of his fam)ly,r 
the important services of his ancestors, and the multi- 
tudes hehas, by power, engaged in his interest, to sereeD^ 
htm from condign punishment, my whole safety dependa 
»pon »y3eif > which renders it Xlie m«rc iadisiicnaal^ly' 
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fiecessarirfbr me to take care, that my cendnct be dearr 
and anexceptii»nabie. Besides, i am well aware, my 
countrymen, that the eye «f the pablic rs it{M>n me ; an^ 
that thou«;h the impartial, who prefer the rea4 advantage 
cif the cammon wealth to all other eonsiderationd, favor 
my pretenatona, the Patricians want nothing so mach* 
as an occasfon against me. It is, therefore^ my fixed 
resoiettonr, to ase my best endeavors, that yon be net 
disappointed in me, and that their indirect designs a- 
gainst me may be defeated. 

i ba%e from my youth, been familrar with toils' and 
with danger. 1 was faithfal to your intet^est, my coun- 
trymen, when I served you for no reward but that of 
honor. It is not ray design to betray you, now that you 
have conferred upon me a place of profit. You Kave 
aommitted to my conduct, the war against J^gartba^— - 
The Patricians are offended at this, fiat, where would 
be the wisdom of giving such a command to one of their 
honorable body P A person of illustrious birth, of an* 
cient family, of innumerable statues-— bat of no experi- 
ence ! What service would this long tine of dead ancea- 
torsyor of his multitude of motionless statues, do his coun- 
try in the day of battle P What could such a general do^. 
but in his trepidation and inexperience, have recourse 
to some inferior commander for direction, in difficuU 
ties to which he was not himself equal P Thus, your Pa- 
trician general would, in fact, have a general over him > 
so that the acting commander wonld still be a Flebian.. 
So trae is this, my countrymen, that I have, myself^ 
known those that have been chosen consuls, begin thee 
to read the history of their own countrv, of which, tiH 
that time, they were totally ignorant ; that isy they first 
obtained the employment, and then bethought themp- 
selves of the qualifications necessary for the proper dia^ 
charge of it. 

I submit to your judgment, Romans, on which side 
the advantage iiea, when a comparison is B»ade betweea 
Patrician haughtiness, and Pltbian experience. The 
very actions which they have only reail, I have, parti j 
seen, and partly myself achieved. What they know by 
reading, I know by action. Tbey are pleased to sligM- 
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my nteaB birth ; I depptse their v^tM charactefr. Want 
of birth and fortane is the obji^ction agaioat me ; want 
of personal wortli against them. But are not all mea 
of the same species P AVhat <an make a difference be- 
tween one man and another, but the endowments of the 
mind? For my part, I shall always look upon the brav« 
est man, as the noblest man^ Suppose it were required 
of the lathers of such Patpicians as Albinos and Bestiay 
mrhether if they, bad their choice, they would desire son» 
of their character, or of mine 5 What would they ans^ver, 
bat that they would wish the worthiest to be their sons ? 
If the Patricians have reason to despise me, let them 
likewise despise their ancestors, whose nobility was the 
fruit of their virtue. Do they envy the honors bestow- 
ed upon me ? Let them envy, likewise, my labors, my 
abstinence, and the dangers! have undergone for mj 
country, by which I have acquired them. But those 
worthless men lead such a life of inactivity, as if thej 
despised any honors you can bestow ; whilst they aspire 
to honors as if they had deserved them by the moat in* 
dustrious virtue. They lay claim to the rewards of aG« 
tivity, for their having enjoyed the pleasures of luxury. 
Yet none can be morelavisn than they are, in praise of 
their ancestors. And they imagine they honor thesa<- 
selves by celebrating their forefathers ; whereas they 
do the very contrary ', for,, as much as their ancestor* 
were distinguished for their virtues,.6o muck are the/ 
disgraced by their vices* The glory of ancestors casts fr 
light indeed.^ upon their posterity ; but it only serves to- 
shew what the descendants are* It alike exhibits ti^ 
public viewj their degeneracy and their worth. I own I 
cannot boast of the deeds of my forefathers ; but 1 hope 
I may answer the cavils of the Patricians, by standing; 
up in defence of what I have myself done. 

Observe nowy my countrymen, the injastice of the 
Patricians* They arrogate to themselves honors, oa 
account of the exploits done by their forefathers, whilst 
they will not allow me the due praise,^ for performing 
the very same sort of actions in my own person* He baa 
no statues, they cry, of his family* He can trace no^ 
Teneri^ie tine of ancestars* What then B la it mattes 
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of more prabe to dis^ra<se one's illustrious aoceators, 
than to become iliuatrious by one's own good behavior ? 
What if I can show no statues of my family ? I can show 
the standards, the armor^ and the trappings, which I 
have myself taken from the vanquished : i can show the 
gears of those wounds which I have received by facing 
the enemies of my country. These are my statues— 
These are the honors'! boast of Not left me by tnherit- 
aace, as theirs ; but earned by abstinence, by toil, by va- 
lor $ amidst clouds of dust and seas of blood ; scefies of 
action, where those effeminate Patriciauf:, ivho endeavor^ 
by indirect means to depreciate me in your esteem, have 
never dared to shaw their faces* 

VL'^Speech of Publius Scipio to the Roman Army^ be-- 
fore the Battle of Ticin* 

WERB you, soldiers, the same army whicii I had 
with me in Graul, I might well forbear saying; any thing 
to you at this time ; for what occasion could there be 
to use exhortations to a cavalry^ that had so sigrmlly van- 
quished the squadrons of the enemy upon the Rhone, or 
to legions, by whom that same enemy, flying before 
them, to avoid a battle, did, in effect, confess themselves- 
eonquered P But as those troops, having been enrolled 
for Spain* are there with my brother Cneius, making 
w^r under my auspices, (as was the will of the senate 
and people of Rome) I, that you might have a consul for 
your qiptain against Hannibal and the Carthaginians, 
have freely offered my&eiffor this war. You, then have 
anew general « and I a new army. On this account a 
few words from me to you, will be neither improper 
nor unseasonable 

That you may not be unapprised of what sort of ene- 
mies you are going to encounter, or what is to be fear- 
ed from them, the> are the very same, whom in a for-- 
mer war, you vanquished both by land and sea $ the Same 
fi'om whom you took Sicily and Sard In ia, and who 
have been these twenty years your tributaries. You^ 
will not, I presume, march against these'men with onl/ 
that courage with which you are wont to face other enc- 
Hiioe I but with a certam anger and indignation^jjsueft' 
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as jou would Feel ifjou saw yoar ^slaves on a su^deti 
rise up in arms against you. Cuoquered and enslaved, it 
is not boldness, but necessity that urges them to battle ; 
unless yoo could believe, that those who avoided fight* 
iog when their army >vas entire, have acquired better 
hope, by the loss of two thirds of thdr horse and foot in 
the passage of the Alps. • 

But you have heard, perhaps, that though they are fe«^ 
in nueaber, they are Oicn of stout hearts and robust bod- 
ies ; heroes of such strength and vigor, as nothing is ar 
ble to resist. — Mere effigies I Nay, shadows of men ;— 
wretches emaciated with hunger, and benumbed with 
cold ! bruised and battered to pieces among the rocks 
and crsggy cliffs ! their weapons broken, and their hors- . 
es weak and foundered ! Such are the cavalry, and such 
the infantry, with which you are going to contend; not 
eneroies,*but the{fragments of enemies. There is hothing 
which 1 more apprehend, than that it will be (huught 
Hannibal was vanquished by the Alps, before we had 
any conflict with him. But perhaps, it was fitting it 
should be so ; and that, with a people and a leader who 
had violated leagues and covenants, the gods themselves, 
without man's help, should begin the war^ and. bring it 
to a near conclusion 5 and that we, who next to the gods, 
have been injured and olfended, should happily nnisU 
what Ihey have begun. 

I need not be in any fear, that you should suspect me 
of saying these things merely to encourage you. While 
inw;^*dly I have a different sentiment. What hindered 
me from g'iing into Spain? That was my province, where 
I should have had the less dreaded Asdrubal, not Han* 
nibal, to deal with. But hearing, as 1 passed along the 
coast of Gaul, of this enemy's march, I landed my trt)op9, 
sent my hor^ie forward, and pitched my camp upon the 
Rhome. A part of my cavalry encountered and defeat- 
ed that of the enemy. My infantry not being able te 
overtake theirs, which fled before us, I returned to my 
fleet ; and with all the expedition 1 cduld cne, in se 
long a voyage by sea and land, am come to meet them 
at the foot of the Alps. Was it then my inclination to 
avoid a contest with this tremendcas HaQoibal i And 
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fiave I met with him only by accident and unawares P 
Or am 1 come on purpose to challenge him to the com- 
bat P 1 woald gladly try^ whether the earth, witliln 
these twenty jear« has bi ought forth a new kind of 
Carthaginians ; or whether they be tiie same sort of roea 
who fought at the Agates, and whom, at Eryx, you suf- 
fered to redeem themselves at eighteen denarii per 
head ; whether this Hannibal^ for labors and journeys, 
be a:» he W(»uld be thought, the rival of Hercules ; or 
whether be be^ what his father left liim, a tributary, a 
vassal, a slave to the Roman people. Did not the con- 
sciousuessof bis wicked deed at Saguutum,torment him 
and m;ike him desperate, he would have some regard, if 
not to his conquered country, jet^surely to his own fam- 
ily, to his father's memory^ to the treaty written with 
Amilcar^a own hand. We mi^ht have starved him in 
£ryx ; we might have passed into Africa with our vic« 
torious fleet, and in a few days, have destroyed Car- 
thage.' At their humble supplication, we pardoned 
them ;we released them when they were closely shut up 
without a possibility of escaping ; we made peace with 
them when th«y were conquered. When they were 
distressed by the African war, we considered them, we 
treated them as a people under our protection. And 
what is the return they make for all these favors ? 
Under the conduct of a hair-brained young man, they 
come hither ta4>ver turn our state, and lay waste our 
country. I could wish indeed, that it were not so ; and 
that the war we are now engaged in concerned only our 
ownglory, and not our preservation. But the contest, 
at present) is not for the possession of Sicily and Sardinia 
.but of Italy itself ; nor is there bjchlnd us another army, 
which, if we should not prove the conquerors, may make 
head against our victorious enemies. Thereare no more 
Alps for them to pass, which might give us leisure to 
raise new forces. No, soldiers ; here you must make 
your stand, as if you were just now before the walls of 
Rome. Let every one reflects that he has now to defend 
oot only his own person, but his wife, his chil<iren, his 
helpless infants. Yet let not private considerations a- 
lone poaaeas our minda ; let U9 remember that the eyes 
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of the senate &nd people of Rome are upon us ; and 
that as our force and courage shall now prove^ sack 
will be the fortune of that city, and of the Roman em- 
pire, 

YlL-^Speech of Hannibal to the Carthaginian •Army, 
vn the same Occasion, 

I KNOW not, soldierij, whether you or your prison- 
ers be encopa passed by fi)rtune, with the stricter bonds 
and necessities. Two seas inclose you on the right and 
left ; not a ship to fiy to for escaping. Before you is the 
Po, a river broader and more rapid than th« Rhone ; 
behind you are the Alps^ orer which, even when your 
numbers were undiminished, you were hardly able to 
force a passage. Here^ then, soldiers, you must either 
conquer or die the very first hour you meet the enemy. 

But the same fortune, which has thus laid you under 
the necessity of fighting, has set before your eyes the 
most glorious reward of victory. Should we by our 
valor, recover only Sicily and Sardinia, which were 
ravished from our fathers, those would be no inconsider- 
able prizes. Yet what are those r DThe wealth of Rome ; 
whatever riches she has heaped together in the spoils of • 
nations ; all these with the Piasters of them, will be 
yours The time is now come to reap the full recom- 
pense of your toilsome marches over so many mountains 
and rivers, and through so man*y nations, all of them in 
arms* This is the place which 'fortune has appointed to 
be the limits of your labor ; it is here that you will finish 
your glorious warfare, and receive an ample recompense 
of your completed service. For I would not have you 
imagine, that victory will be as difficult as the name of 
a Roman war is great and sounding. It has often hap- 
pened, that a despised enemy has given a bloody battle ; 
and the most renowned kings and nations, have by a 
small force been overthrown. And if you but talcB 
away the glitter of the Roman name, what is there 
wherein they may stand in competition with y4)u P For 
(to say nothing of your service in war, for twenty years 
together, with so much valor and success) from the 
very pillars of Hercules, ireiH the ocean^ from the ut- 
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no»t boandtf of die eartlv, throogh so manj warlike na^ 
tioos of Spain and Gaul, are you not come hither %icto- 
riuut ? aod with whom are ^fou now to fight P Witk 
raw soldiers, an undisciplined arnij,bea(eD« vanquished, 
be»ieged by the Gauh, the very ia»t summer ; ao army 
Unknown to their leader, and unaci|uainted with him. 

Or shall I, who was born, I might almost saj, but 
certainly brought up, iu the tent of u>y father^ that most 
excellent general s Shall I^the CQnquei;or uf^^Kiin and 
Gaul, and not only of the Alpine nations, but wliich is 
atiU greater, of the Alps themselves— -Shall I compai^ 
mvseif with this half-} tar's captain r A captitiii^ before 
wiioiii should one place the two armies without their 
ensigns^ I am persuaded he would not kiit»w to which 
of them be is consul, i esteem it no small advantage, 
soldiers, that there is not one among you who has not of- | 
ten been an eye witness of my exploits in war ; not one 
of whose valor I myself have not been a spectator, so 
as to be able to name the times and places of his noble 
achievements ; that with soldiers, whom I have a thou- 
sand times praised and i^warded, and whose pupil I was 
before i became their general, I shall march against an 
army of men, alrangers to one another. 

On what side aoerer I turn my eyes I behidd all full 
of courage and strength* A veteran infantry; a most 
gallant cavalry ; you, my allies, roost faithful and \^!- 
iant; you, Carthaginians, whom not only your coun- 
try's cause but the justest anger impels to battle. The 
hope, the courage of assailants is always greater than of 
those who act upwi the defensive, with hostile ban- 
ners displaced you are come down upon Italy : You 
brine the war. Grief, injuries, indignities, fire your 
minas and spur you forward to revenge. First, they 
demand me, that I, your general^ should be delivered 
up to them ; nest, all of you who had fought at the 
eiege of Saguntum; and we were to be put to death by 
the extremest tortures. Proud and cruel nation I £very 
thiog must be yours, and at your disposal I You are to 
prescribe to us with whom we shall make war, with whom 
we shall make peace ! You are to set us bounds f to shut 
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Its up within bills and rivers $ but you, yott are not to 
observe the limits \vbich joursclves have fixed ! " Pass 
not the Iberus." What next ? Touch not the Sagun- 
tines : Sagnntum is upon the Iberus ; move not a step 
towards that city." Is it a smalt matter, then, tlrnt jou 
have deprived as of our ancient possessions, Sicily and 
^Sardinia ? You would have Spain too. Well ; we shall 
yield Spain, and then— you ^i\\ pass into Africa, Wilt 
pass, did I say ?— Thi4 very year they ordered one of 
their consuls into Africa — the other into Spain. No, 
soldiers, there is nothing lefl for us, but what we can 
vindicate with our swonis* ' Gome on, then. Be men. 
The Romans may, with more safety, be cowards^ they 
Have their own country behind them, have places ofreU 
ttge to fly to, and are secure from danger in the roads 
thither ; but fut* you« there is no middle fortune between 
death and victory. Let this be but well fixed in your 
minds $ and once again, I say you are conquerors. 

VUl,-'Speech ofMherhal to the Roman Senate^ implor^ 
ing their Assistance against Jugurtlia. 

Fathers! 
IT is known to you, that king Micipsa, my father, on 
4)1s death bed, left in charge to Jugurtha, his adopted son, 
conjunctly with my unfortunate brother, Hiempsal, and 
myself, the children of lus own body, theadmiuistratioa 
o( the kingdom of Numidia, directing us to consider the 
senate and people of Rome, as proprietors of it. He 
charged us to use our t)est endeavors to t>e serviceable 
to the Roman commonwealth, in peace and war ; assur* 
iQgus,thsii four protection would prove to us a defence 
against all enemies, and would be instead of armies, 
fortifications and treasures. 

. While my brother and I were thinking of nothing but 
how to regulate ourselves according to the directions of 
our deceased father— Jugurtha — the most infamous of 
mankind !— breaking through all ties of gratitude, and 
of common humanity, and trampling on tl^ authority of 
the Roman commonwealth, procured the murder of my 
unfortMnate brother, and has driven me from my throne 
.ftnd native country^ though he Jluows i inherit from my 

2a 
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grandfather Mastnissa, and mj father Micipsa^ the 
Iriendship and alliance of the Romans. 

For a prince to be reduced, bv villanj, to my dis- 
tressful circa instances, is calamity enough ; but my niis- 
furtunes are heightened by the consideration — that I find 
inyscif ubiigcd to solicit jour assistance, Fathers, for the 
services done you by my ancestors, not for any I have 
f)e«n ahle to render you in my own person, jugurtha 
has put it out of my power to destsr%'e any thing at your 
hands ; and has forced me to be burthensom€, before I 
could be useful to you. And yet, if I had no plea bat 
my undescrred miser^-<-a once |iowerRil prince, the de- 
scendant of a race of illustrious monarcha, now, without 
any faults of my own, destitute of every support, and re- 
duced to -the necessity of begging foreign assistance a- 
gainst an enemy who has seised ray throne and ray 
kingdom*— if my unequalled distresses were all i had to 
plead-— it would become the greatness of the Roman 
commonwealth, the arbitress of the world i to protect the 
injured, and to check the triumph of daring wickedness 
over helpless innocence^ — But to provoke your ven- 
geance to the utmost, Jugurtha has driven me from the 
\ery dominions, which the senate and the people of 
Rome gave to my ancestors ; and from which, my grand- 
father and my fatlier, under your umbrase, expelled Sy- 
phax and the Carthaginians. T#.us, Fathers, your kind- 
ness to our family is defeated ; and Jugurtha, in injar^* 
ing me throws contempt on you. 

O wTctched prince ! O cruel reverse of fortune ! O 
father Micipsa 1 Is this the consequence of your gene> 
rosity j that he whom your goodness raised to an equali- 
ty with your own chilclren, should be the murderer of 
your children F Must, then, the royal house of Numidia 
alwa^^sbe a scene of liavock and blood ? While Carthagie 
Remained) we sufleredi as was to be expected, all sorts 
of hardships from their hostile attacks ; our enemy 
near ; our only powerful ally, the Roman commonwealth^ 
nt a distance* White we were so circumstanced, xsq 
v^reiiHvays in arms and in action* When that scourge 
ef Africa was no more, we congratulated ourselves on 
^e prospect of established peace^ But instead of peaces 
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b<?hol(] the kingdom of Numidia dtencltcd with roval 
blood; and the oijy surviving son of i(§ late ki Jig, ilj- 
ing from an adopted murderer, and seeking that safety 
in foreign parts, which he cannot command in his owa 
kinirdoin. 

VVliiiher— Oh! Whither shall I fly? If I return to 
the royal palace of mj. ancestors, my faUier's throne is 
Seized by the murderer of my brother. What can f 
^ there expect, but tliat Jiiourti)a should hasten to Imbrue, 
in my blood, those hands which .are now reeking witli 
wy brother's] Jf I were to fly for refuge or a9>istance 
to any other court — from what prince can 1 hope fop 
protection, if the Roman contmonweaJth give me up? 
From my own family or friend.-, I have no espectation?. 
My royal father is no more. He is beyond the reach 
of violence, and out of heating of the complaints of his 
unhappy son. Were my brother alive, our mutual 
sympathy would be ^ome alleviation. But he is hurried 
out of life, in his early youth,, by the very hand, which 
should have been the last to injure any of the royal fam« 
ily of Numidia. The bloody Jugurtha has butchered 
all whom he suspected to be in my interest. Some 
have been destroyed by the lingering torment of the 
cross. Others have been given a prey to wild beasts, 
and their anguish made tiie sport of men» more cruel 
than wild beast&» If tsiiere be any jet alive, the^ are 
s'lut up in dungeons, ther« to drag out a life, more intoU 
ftrable than death kseU*. 

Look down, illustrious senators of Rome ! Trora that* 
height of power to which you are raised, on the unesram- 
pled distresses of a prince, who is?, by the cruelty tf a 
wicked intruder, become an outcast from all mankind. 
Let not the crafty insinuations of him who returns mur- 
der for adoption, prejudice your judgment. Do not 
listen to the wretch who has butchered the son and rela- 
tions of a king, who gave him power to sit on the same 
throne with his own sons. I have been informed that 
he labors, by his emissaries, to prevent your determin- 
ing any thing against him in his absence; pretending, 
that I magnify my distress, and might for him have staid' 
in peace ia my own kingdom. But if ever the time 
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4omM, wbeo the due vcngeaBce from above shM over- 
takebim, he nvili then dissembie as I db. Theu he who 
oew, hardened in ivickedness, triumphs over those whom 
bis vMence has laid low, will, in his turn, feel distress^ 
and auffer for his impious ingratitude to mjr father, and 
bit blood thirstr cruelty to my brother. 

Oh mordered, butchered brother ! Oh ! dearest to mj 
heart— DOW gone forever from my Mght ! but why f hoald 
I lament his death ? He is, indeed, deprived of the blessed 
light of heaven, of life and. kingdom, at once, by the ve- 
ry person, who ought to have been the first to hazard his 
o«m life in defence of any cne of Micipsa^s family ! Bat 
as things are, my brother is not so much deprived of 
these comforts, as delivered from terror, from flight, 
from exile, and tlie endless train of miseries, which ren* 
der life to me a burden. He lies full low, gored with 
wounds, and festering in his own blood. But he lies in 
peace. He feels none of the miseries which rend my 
sotti with agonv and distractioo^ while I am set op a 
spectacle to ail mankind, of the uncertainty -of human 
affairs. So far from having it in my power ^o revenge 
his death, I am not master of the means of securing my 
oiyn life. So far from being in a condition to defend my 
kingdom from the violence of the usurper, 1 am obliged 
10 apply for foreign protection for my own person. 

Fathers ! Senators of Rome ! Tne arbiters of the 
world I— To you 1 fly for refuse from the murderous C^ 
ry of Jugurlha. By your aftection for your cbildre^ 
by your love for your country, by your own virtues, by 
the majesty of the Roman commonwealth, by all that is 
sacred, and all that is dear to jou, deliver a wretched 
prince from undiserved, unprovoked injury^ and save 
the kingdom of Numidia, which is your own property^ 
from being the prey of violence, usurpation and crueliy. 
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IX — Speech of Canuleius to the Comuls ; in which he 
demands that the Plebeians may be admitted idt-o the 
Cmsulshift and that the Laws prohibiting Patricians 
and Plebeians from intermarrying^ may be repealed, 

WHAT an insult upon us is this? If wcare not so 
rich as the Patricians, are we nut citizens of Rutiie as 
well as they ? inhabitants of the same country ? — Meoi" 
bers of the same community ? The nations bordering up- 
on Rome, aadeveasti;angers more remote, areada^ittmi> 
not only to n^rriage with us, but to what is of much 
greater importance— the freedwn of the city*' Are we, 
because we are commoners, to be worse treated than 
strangers? And when we demand that the people may 
be free to bestow their offices and dignities en whom they 
please, do we ask any thing unreasonable or new ? Do 
we clainvmore than their original inherent ri^Ut ? ^ybat 
occasion then, for all this uproar, as if the universe were* 
falling to ruin ? They were just going to lay violent 
bands upon me in the senate house-. 

What I Mfist this empire, then, be unavoidably over- 
turned ! Must Rome iif necessity sink at once, ,|if a Ple- 
beian, worthy of the office, should be raised to the con- 
sulship P The Patricians, I am persuaded, if they could,, 
would deprive you of the common light. It certainly 
o&'ends them tliat you breathe, that you speak, t4)atyou 
have the shapes of men* Nay, but to make a commoner 
a cipsul, would be, say they, a. most enoi^mous thing.-— 
NumaPompLUus, however, without being, so much as a 
Roman citizen, was made king of Rome* The elder 
Tarquin, by birth not even an Italian, was nevertheless 
placed upon the throne* Servius Tullius, the son of a 
captive woman, (no body knows who his father was) ob- 
tained the kingdom, as the reward uf his wisdom and 
virtue. In those days no man in whomffvirtue »hone 
conspicuous, was rtijected or despised on account of his 
race and descent. And did the state prosper the less for 
that ? Were not these strangers the very best of all our 
kings? And supposing, now, that a Plebeian should- 
have thetr talents ancj merit; would he be suffered to. 
gpvern us ? 

28* 
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Buf, ^^tpe find, that, upon the abolition of the regal 
power- no cooimoner \va5» chosen to the cansulate.**-— 
And, what of that r Bf fi»re Nurea'^ tirae, there were no 
pontiffs in Rome. Before Servius FalliBs's da^s, there 
was no ceu8u<(, no division of the peopli' into classes and 
fientocies. Who ever heard ^ifcon^^ttls befcre the ex- 
puinionoflarquin the proud ? Dictators, vie all knowt 
arc of modern in\ention ^ and so are. the officers of tri- 
buneM, sdtles, qD8estor<«. \Vlt)>iu these t^n jears we 
ha^re made decemvirs, ami we have unmade them. Is 
nothing to be d«>ne but what has been dooebefore ? That 
very law, forbidding marriages of Paf ricians with Plebe^ 
hti^y Is not that a new thing F Was ther^any such lair 
before the decemvirs enacted it ? And a toost abaniefal 
one it is in a tree sta^e. Sack marriages^ it sterns^ will 
trint the pure blood of the nobilitj I Whj if thej think 
^i\, let them take care to match their sisters and daugh- 
ters with men of their own sort. No Plebeian will d<^ 
violence to Che daughter of a Patrician. Those are ex^ 
pioits for otir prime nobles. There is no need to fear 
that we shall force any body into a contract of marriagev 
i3ot, to make an express law to prohibit marriages of 
Patricians with Plebeians, What is this but to sbov the 
utmost contempt of as, and to declare one part of the 
eomm unity to be impure and unelean P 

They talk to us of the confusion tbere would be ia 
families, if this statute should be repealed. I wonder 
they don't make a law against a commoner's living fie&r 
a nobleman, going the same road that he la going or be- 
ing present at the saifte feast, or appearing in th^ same- 
market plaoe. They might as well pretend that these 
things make confusion in families, as that intermarriages 
wi!l do it. Does not every one know that the children 
will be ranke^ according to the quality of their father^ 
Jet him bea Wttrician or a Plebeian^? In short^itis roaft- 
ilest enough that we have nothing in view, but to be 
treated as men and citizens; norcajfi they who oppose 
our demand have any motive to it, but the love of doini- 
netiirig. I would fain know of you, consuls and Patri- 
eians, i> the sovereign power in the people of Rome, or 
in you r 1 boj^e jou will aiiow^i that the f^ogle can,, ^ii 
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fheir pleasure, eitber make a law tft repeal 08e. And 
wtU joa, then, as soon as any law is proposed to theiA^ 
pretend to Ibt them, immediatelj for the war, and hin« 
der them from giving their snffirages, by leading theoi 
into the field ? 

Hear me consnU. Whether the news of the war yovt 
talk of be true, or whether it be only a false ramor, 
spread abroad for nothing but a color ta send the peo* 
pie out of the city : I declare, as a tribune, that this peo- 
ple, who haTe already so often spilt their blood in our 
country's cause^ are again ready to arm for its defence 
hnd its glory^if they may be restored to their natural 
rights, and yon will no longer treat us like strangers in 
our own country ; but if you account us unworthy of 
yottr alliance, by intermarriages i if you will not suflTer 
the entrance to the chief offices in the state to be opea 
to all persons of merit, indifferently, bnt will confine 
your choice of magistrates to the Senate alone—- >ia)k of 
wars as much as ever you please-^aint in your ordina*" 
tj discourses, the league and power of our enemies, tttk 
times more dreadful than you do now— ^I declare^ that 
this people, whom you so much despise, and to whom^ 
you are nevertheless indebted for all your Victories^ shall 
ncTor mcHre enlist themselves— not a man of tiiem shall 
take arms— not a man of them shall expose bis life f^ 
imperious lords, with whom he can neither share the 
dignities of the state, nor in private life hare any alii'^- 
knee by marriage. 

X, — Speech ofJunim Bruiutt^ over itit dead Binly ofi 
Lncretia, 

YES, noble lady,^^! swear by this blood,, which wae 
enceso pure, and which nothing but royal villanjr could 
have polluted, that I will pursue Lucius Tarqaiiitu» the 
proud, his wicked wife and their childretflf with fire and^ 
0word ; nor will I ever sofier any of that family, or of- 
any other whatsoever^ to be kins in Rome* Ye gods, I 
eau^you to witness this my oath T— There, Romans^ turn 
your eyes to that sad spectacle— the daughter of Lucre- 
tius, Collatinus's wife^— she died by her own hand. See 
tiere anokleladj^j whom ttie lust of a Tari^vin reduced 
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to the neceisitj of being her own esectitioDer» io attest 
her inoocence. Hospiiablj eDtertaiaed by her, as a 
kiQsman of her husband's, Sextu8, the peifidieus guest 
beeame her brutal ravisher. The chaste, the geoerous 
Locretia, could not burvive the insult. Glorious wom- 
an ! But ooce.only treated as a slave, she thoaght life nu 
loneer to be endured* Lucretia, as a woman, disdained 
a lire that depended on a tyrant's will ; and shall we — 
shall men, with such an eiample before our eyes, and 
after five and twenty years of ignominious servitude — 
shall we, through a fear of dnng, defer one single in* 
stant to assert oup liberty ?' No, Romaas, now is the 
time;-— the favorable moment we have so long waited 
for, is coifne. Tarquin is not at Itome. The Patricians, 
are at the head of the enterprize. llie city is abundant- 
ly provided with men, arms, and all things necessary* — 
There is nothing wanting to secure Ihe success^ if our> 
own courage does not fail us. And shall those warriors 
who have ever b^en so brave when foreign enemies were 
to be sabdued, or when conquests were to be made to 
gratify the ambition and avarice of a Tarquin, be theci. 
only cowards, when they are to deliver themselves from 
slavery ?— Some of you are perhaps intimidated by the 
army which Tarquin now commands. The soldiers you 
imagine, will take the part of their general, iianish sa 
groundless a fear* The love of liberty is natural to all 
men. Yonr fellow citizens in the camp feel the weight 
of oppression, with as quick a sense as you that are in 
Rome; they will as eagerly seize the occasion of throw- 
ing off the yoke. But let vs grant that there are sonre 
among them, who through baseness ofspirif, or a bad 
education, will be disposed to fayor the tyrant. The 
Dumber of these can be but small, and we have means 
sufificient in our hands to reduce them to/eason. Tliey 
have left us liottages more dear to them than life.— 
Their wives, their children, their fathers, their mothers^ 
are here in the city. Con rage, Romans, the gods are fup. 
us ; — those gods, whose temples and alters the impious 
Tarquin has profaned, by sacrifices and libations, made 
with polluted hands, polluted witb.blood, and with num«- 
lle»less unexpiated crimes committed against his subjects 
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—Ye gods, who protijcted our forefathers— vc geniii 
who watch for the preservation and ^lory of l^ome, do 
jou inspire us with courage and unanimity in the glort* 
ons cause, and we will to our last breathy defend your 
worship, itom ail profanation I 

XI. — Demosthenes to the Athenians^ exciting them to 
prosecute the f^ar against Philip. 

WHEN I compare, Athenians, the speeches of some 
amongst us, with their actions^ I am at a loss to recon* 
cile \vhat 1 see with what I hear. Their protestations 
are full of zeal against the public enemy ; but their 
measures are so inconsistent, that all their professions 
become suspected. By confounding you with a variety 
of projects* they perplex your resolutions ; and lead you 
from executing what is in your power, by engaging you 
in schemes not reducible to practice. 

'Tis true, there was a time, when we were powerful 
enough, not only to defend our own borders, and protect 
our allies, but even to invade Philip in his own domin- 
ions.^ Yes, Athenians, there was such a juncture; I 
remember it well. But, by neglect of proper opportu- 
nities, we are no longer in a situation to be invaders ; it 
will be well for us, it we can provide for our o\rn de- 
fence, and our allies. Never did any conjuncture require 
so much prudence as this. However, 1 should not des* 
pair of seasonable remedies, had I the art to prevail with 
you to be unanimous in right measures. Tne opportu- 
nities which have so often escaped us, have fiot been lost 
through ignorance or want of Judgment, but through 
negligence or treachery, if 1 assume, at this time, 
more than ordinary liberty of speech, I conjure you to 
suffer patiently those truths, which have no other end 
but your own good. You have too many reasons to be 
sensible how much you have suffered by hearkening to 
sycophants. I shali^ therefore, be plain, in laying be- 
fore you the grounds of past miscarriages, in order to 
correct you in your future conduct. 
^ You may remember it is not above three or four years 
since we had the news of Philip^s laying siege to the for- 
tress of Juno^ to Thrace«. It was, ^ I think, iiwOctc* 
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ber we received this iotelHgcncc. We voted ao imme- 
diate supplj of threescore talents; fortj men of war 
5vere ordered to sea ; and so zealoos were we, that, pre- 
ferring the necesbities of the state to our ver^ laws, our 
eltizeos above the age of five and forty jcar^, were 
commanded to serve. What followed ? A whole jear 
was spent idly, without any thing done; aod it was but 
in the third month, of the following year, a little after 
the celebration of the feast of Ceres, that Cbaratlemu-* 
set sail, furnished with no more thai> ^\'% taU^nts^ and 
ten galleys, not half manned. 

A rumor was spread that Piiilip was sick. That ru- 
mor was followed by another — that Philip was ilead. 
And then, as if all danger died with' him, you dn»ppe(t 
your preparations;, whereas then, then was your time 
to push and be active; then was your time to secure 
yourselves and' confound him at once. Had your res- 
olutions, taken with so much heat, been as warmly sec- 
onded by action, you had then been as terrible to Phil- 
ip, as Pliiiip, recovered, is now to you* "To what 
purpose^ at this time, these reflections r What is done 
cannot be undone.*' But by your leave, Athenians,. 
tJiough past moments are not to be recalled, past errors 
may be repeated. Have we not, now, a frcsh^provoca'- 
tion to war ? Let the memory of oversights, by which 
you have suffered so much, instruct you to be more vig- 
ilant in the present danger. If the 01ynthi4ns are not 
instantly succored, and with your utmost efforts, yoir 
become assistants to Philip,, and serve him more efi'ec- 
tiially than be can help himself. 

It is not, surely necessary to warn you,, that votes 
alone can be of no consequence. Had your resolutions^ 
of themselves, the virtue to compass what you intend, 
we should not see them multiply every day, as they do, 
and upon every occasion, with so little effect ; oor would 
Philip be in a condition to brave and affront us in this 
manner. Proceed then, Athenians, to support your 
deliberations with vigor. Yuu have heads capable of 
advising what is best ; you have judgment and experi- 
ence to discern what is right; and you have power aod 
Q£porlunity to execute what you determine. What 
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time so proper for action P What occasion so bappj ? 
And when can jou hope for such another, if this be neg« 
lected ? Has not Philip, contrary to all treaties, insult- 
ed you in Thrace P Does he not/atthis instant^ straiten 
and invade your confederates, whom you have fioiemnl j 
sworn to protect ? Is he not an implacable enemy P A 
faithless ally f The usurper of provinces ta which he 
has no Irtte nor pretence ? A stranger, a barbarian^ a 
tyrant ? And, indeed, what is he not ? 

Observe, I beseech you. men of Athens, how different 
your conduct appears, from the practices of your ances- 
tors. They were friends to truth and plain dealinS) aud 
detested flattery and servile' compliance By unaoimoos 
consent, they continued arbiters of all Greece, for the 
space of fortyflve years, without interruption ; a public 
fond of no less than ten thousand talents^ was ready for 
any emergency ; they exercised over the kings of Mace« 
don, that authority which is due to barbarians; obtained 
both by sea and land, in their own persons* frequent and 
signal victories ; and, by their noble exploits, transmit- 
ted to posterity an immortal memory of their virtue, su- 
perior to Ahe reach of malice and detraction. It is to 
them we owe that great number of public edifices, by 
vrhich the city of Athens exceeds all the rest of the 
"world in beauty and magnificence, it is to them we 
owe so many stately temples, so richly embellished, but 
above all, adorned with the speils of vanquished ene- 
mies. But visit their own private habitations ; visit the . 
houses of Ariatides, Miitiades, or any ptherof those pat- 
riots of antiqeity ; yen will fiad nothing, not the least 
murk orornament, to distinguish them from their neigh- 
bors. They took part in the government, not to etirich 
themselves, but the public ; thev had no scheme or am- 
bition but for the public; nor knew any interest, but 
for the public. It was by a close and steady applicati^in 
to the general good of their country, by» ati exempUry 
piety towards the immortal geda, by a strict faith and 
religious honesty betwixt man and' roan, and a modera- 
tion always onifomiy and of a piece, they established that 
reputation, which remaina to this day^ and will last to 
ntmost posteritj. 
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Sacb, men of Athens, were your ancestors i^ so |lo- 
fiottain the eje of ihe world ; so bountiful and munifi* 
cent to their countrj ; »o spariogy so modest, so self-de- 
njing to themselves. What resemblance can we fiad 
in the present generation, of these great men ? At & 
time-when joar ancient competitors hare Mi yon a clear 
stage ; when the Lacedemonians are disabled ; the The* 
bans employed in troubles of their own ; when no other 
state whatever is in a condition to rival or molest you ; 
in short, when joo are at full liberty ; when yoa have 
the opportunity and the power to become once more the 
aole arbiters of Greece $ voo permit, patiently, whole 
provinces to be wrested mm you ; yon lavish the public 
money in scandalous and obscure uses ; yen suffer your 
allies to perish in time of peace. i?hom you preserved in 
time of war :• and to sum up all, you yourselTea, by 
your merceaary court, and servile resignation to the 
wilfaud pleasure of desiguiag insidious Ieaders^bet,en- 
courage and strenj;then the most dangerous and formid* 
able of your enemies. Yea, Athenians, I repeat it, you 
yourselves are the contrivers of your own ruin* Lives 
there a man who has confidence enough to deny it ?— 
Let him arise and assign, if he cao, any other cause of 
the success and prosperity of Philip* <« But,'* yon re- 
ply^ ^^ what Athens may have lost in reputation abroad^ 
she has gained in splendor at home. Was there evern 
greater appearaoce of prosperity? A greater face of 
plenty P Is not the city enlarged F Are not the streets 
better paved, houses repaired and beautified ?''-^ Away 
with such trifles; shall I be paid with counters? An 
old «»quare new vauiped up ! A fountain 1 An aqueduct ! 
Are the»e acquisitions to brag of ? Cast your eje upon 
the magistrate, under whose ministry you boast these 
precious improvements. Behold the despicable creatoce 
raised* all at once, from dirt to opulence ; from the low- 
est obscurity to the highest honors. Have not some of 
these upstarts built private houses and seats, vieingwith 
the mest sumptuous of our public palaces? And how 
have their fortunes and their power increased, but as tba 
^commoiiweaUb has been ruined and impoverished:? 
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To what arc ^e to impute these disorders ? And to 
Tvhat cause assign the decaj of a$t:^^e, so powerful and 
ilourlsUtng in past times t^ the reasion it plain.*— Thje 
servant is now become the master. The magistrate was 
then suhservicfft to the people ; punishments and re>- 
\iards were properties of the people ; all honors» dig« 
YYities and preferments, were disposed by (he voice and 
favor of the people i but the magistrate now has usurp* 
ed the right of the people, and exercises an arbitrary au- 
thority over his ancient ami natural lord. YoU| misera- 
ble people! {the mean while without money, without 
friends) from being the ruler^ are become the servant $ 
from being the master, the dependent ; happy that these 
governors, into whose hands you have thus resigned 
your own power^ are so good and so gracious as to con- 
tinue your poor allowance to see plays. 

Believe me, Athenians, if recovering from this leth* 
*argy, you would assume the ancient freedom and spirit 
of your fathers ) if you would be your own soldiers 
and your own commanders, confiding no longer your 
affairs in foreign or mercenary bands ; if you would 
charge yourselves with your own defence, employing a* 
broad, for the public, what you waste in unprofitable 
|)leasures at hoote ; the world might, once more, behold 
you making a figure worthy of Athenians* '-Yo^ 
ivotfid have us then^you say) do service in our armies, 
in our own persons f and for so doing, you would have 
the pensions we receivejo timeof peace,accepted as par 
in time of war. Js it thus we are to understand rou r^' 
'—Yes, Athenians, His my plain meaning, I would make 
4t a standing luU, that no person^ great er little, should 
l>e the better for the public money, who sht>uld grudge 
to employ it for the public service. Are we in peace ? 
The public is charged with your subsistence. Are we in 
war, or under a necetiMty at this time, to enter into a 
war? Let jour gratitude oblige you to accept^ as pay» 
in defence of your benefactocs, what you reoeive, in 

peace, as mere bounty. Thus^ witliout any inoova- 

tion ^ without altering or abolishing any thing, but per- 
nicious novelties^ introduced for the encauraaement of 
sloth and idlene.*-*^ by convertiag only, for the future, 
the same funds, for the use of the serviceable, which are 
29 
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spent, ftt prc^enS upon (he un{)roQ(abtc^ jou may be 
well served in your armies ; your troops regularly paid ^ 
juslice iluly aduinihicred ; tlie public revcimcs rtfurroed 
AtKl iiici eased ; and every member of the com moo wealth 
rendered useful tu his couiitrj, accordiog to his ageaad 
abi\itr, without any further burthen to the state. 

This, men of Athens, is what my duty prQiopfed 
me to lepresent to you upon this occasion* May the 
Gudsitiypireyou, to determine upon such measDres, as 
may be most expedient for the particular and general 
good of our country ! 

Xlh-^ Jupiter to the inferior Deities^ forbidding themtd 
take anu Fart in the Contention between the, Qreeks 
and Trnjans, — Homeb. 

AURORA, now, fair daughter of the dawn, 
Sprirkted with rosy light ihe dewy lawn ;. 
When jKve conven d tne stnate ct the skies, 
VVbeie high Olimi'Us' clciidy tops arise. 
The sire ot gods his awful silence broke ; 
The heaveos, attentive, treiBb'ecl as he spoke i-'-— • 
*' Celestial states ! Immortal gtds ! Gi^e ear: 
Hear our decrees ; and rev'rence what ye bear ; 
The fix'd decree, u hich net all Iieaven can move ; 
Thou fcilclullil it : aiid ye powers approve* 
W hat god shall enter y on fc rbidden field, 
Wlio yitlds assistance or but wills to yield ; 
Back to che skies, with shame he shall be driven, 
Gash'd f^ith dishonest wcuncfs, the seem of heaven^ 
Or, from our sacred hiU, with fury thrown. 
Deep in the da/k Tartarean gull ^all groan ; 
Wi^h bumng chains fix'd to the brazen floors. 
And lockM by hell's inexorable dof)rs : 
As far btr.eath th* infernal centi e hurl'd 
As from that centre to th* etherial world. 
Let tacb, submissive, dread th» se dire abides* 
Nor tempt the vengeance of tlie god of gods. 
League all your forces, then, > e powers above ; 
Y uv s»reng^ unite rg.imst the might of Jove. 
Let dcwn our golckn everlasting chain, 
Wh«J^e sti'^Tig embrace holds htaven, aiid earth and maiB- 
btuve a>l cf mortal aod immortal biith, 
T«) drag, by this, tie ihund'rer do^'D to earth.. 
Ye.stii\e in vain, if 1 but slre^ch ih:s hand, 
I heave the go<ls, the ocean and the land* 
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I fix -the chain to great Olympus' heij^ht, 

And the vast world hangs trembling in my sight 

For 8uch I reign unbounaed ami above : 

And suclLare men, and gods, compaiM to Jovc.^ 

Xllh^^M.ieas iQ Qu^cfi D.do, giving an Account r»fih€ Sack, 
of Troy. ^^y IRC IL, 

ALL were atteniive to the godlike man, 
When from his lofty couch, he thus btgtui : — 
Cir^at Qitea ! What you command n.e lo relate 
Renews ihe sad remeiibrauce of oar f-ite ; 
An empii'e from its oM foundations rent. 
And every woe the Trojins underwent ; 
A pop'lous ciy made a desert place ; 
All that 1 saw and part of which 1 was. 
Not e'en the hardest of oar foes couM hear, 
Nor stern Ulysses tell without a tear. . 

'T was now the dead of night, when sleep repairs - 
Our bodies worn with toils, our mi«jds vvith cares. 
When Hector's ghost beibre my sight appears : 
Shrouded in bloid he stood^ and bath'd in tears: 
Such as when, by the fierce Ptlides slain, . - 
Thessali^n ccurs'er s dragg'd 4)ira o'er the plain . 
Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were thrust ; 
Through the pierc'd limbs ; his body black with dust\. 
Unlike that Hector, who retJirn'd from toils 
Of war, triumphant, in ^acian spoils; 
Or him, who made tbe faintine Greeks retire. 
Hurling an)idst their fleets the Phr>'e;ian fire. 
His hair and beard were clotted stiff with gore : 
ThegUa^tly wounds he for his country bore, 
Now strcam'd afresli. 
I wept to see the visionary man ; 
And, whilst my trance conVumed thus began ; 

** O light of Trojans, and support of Troy, 
Thy father's diawpion, and toy country's joy! 
O long expected by thy friends ? From whence 
Art thou so late returu'd to our defeifce ? 
Alas! what wounds are these ? Wfiat new disgrace* 
Deforms the manly honors of thy face ?" 

The spectre groaning from his inmost breast . 
This waroing, in these mournful words express'd. 

" Haste* goddess born ! EHcape by timely fi^hc,, 
The dames asd horrors of this fatal night. 
Thy foes alreadjr have po^sess'd our wall ; 
Troy nods from high, and totters to hfer f^l). 
Enough is paid to Priam^s royal name, 
Jajr)ush to country, and to deathless fUm«j. 



I r by a mortal arm roy father's thrcnc 
Could have Ixen s:i\'cl-«Hbis ami tne feat had done. 
Tro*' now com minds to ihvc ber future state. 
Ana gives her goas CiJivpai i<»nsof iby fate ; 
Uiidir their uiitbrage hopcfcr h»p;jK:r wails, 
AuU follow where thy vaiious fortune calh." 
He said, aud bn ughi from forth ti;c sacretl choit, 
*i'he gods and relics of th'imtpoital fire. 

Now ptula of shouts came thund'rhi^ from afaii, 
€iies» tureats, aud loud iament, and miagled wdi^. 
The noite appi-oacbes. though our palace siocd 
Aloe f from sti-eets. emboboni'd close with wood ;, 
]L->uder and kuder still 1 hear th' alarms 
t)f human crits distirxt, and clashing arms- 
Veav bn^ke my ^ambcrj. 
1 mrunt the terrAcc ; thence the town nwveff. 
At^d listen what the swelling srunds convey. 
Then Hectoi*a f;-ith was manifestly clear*d ; 
And Grecian fraud in open light appeared. 
The palace of Deiophobus a^crnOs 
\n smcky flames, and catches en his friendf • 
Ucali'g »n bums next ; the teas ai e bright ^ : 

With splendors not their own,!xnd shine with^parklinfligot- 

New danuirs and new clangors now arise;* 
The trumpets'^ voiee, with agonizing cries. 
With phrtnsy stiz'd, 1 run to meet ih* alarms^ 
Kesctlv'd on death, resolv'd to die in arms, 
liut first to gather friends, with whom t' oppose* 
If fortune fa\T)r'd and repel the foes, 
By courage rous'd, by love of country fir'd, 
Witti sen!>e of honor and revenge inspirM. 

Panthitts, Apollo's priest, a sacrea name* 
Had scap'd the Grecian swords and pas&'d the flaroei 
With velics loaded, to my doors he Sed, 
And by the band his tender grandson led. 
, / -^' What hope,0 Pantheus f Whither can we run? 
Where make a stand ? Or, What can yet be done r 
Scarce had I spoke, when Pantheus, with a groan, 
** Tiyy is no morel Her glories now are gou.e» 
The fatal day, th' appointed hour is come. 
When wrathful Jox e s irrevocable doom 
Transfers the Tr^an state to Grecian hands : 
Our city's wrapt in flames ; the foe commands. 
To several posts their parties they divide ; 
Sf)me block the narrow streets ; some scour the wid& 
The bold they kilJ; th' unwary they surprise ; ^ 

Who 6gh\a me^s d^thx and death, find3 him wholi^ 



'%l\,^^MolochstHt fallen jfngel, to the infirnal /lowers^ iny 
cUtitg them to renew the War.-^MiL t on . 

MY sentence is for open war. Of wiles 
More'unexpert, I boast not; then let those 
Contrive wiio need : or wlien they needy not now. 
For while they sit contriving, shall the rest. 
Millions that stand in arms, and longing wait 
The signal to a<u:end, sit ling'ring here, 
* Heav'o's fugitives^ and f^r ttielr dwelliiig place 
Accept tliis dark opproprious clen of s^.arae. 
The prison of his tyr^iny, who r^igtis 
By our delay ? Nd ; let us rather chrtose, 
Arm'd with hell flames and fury, all at once. 
O'er heaven's higli towers to force resistless way; 
' Turning our tonuiies into horrid arms, 
Against the tort'rer ; when, to -meet ttie noise 
Of his almighty engine, he shall hear 
Infernal thunder ^ and for lightning, see. 
Black iire and horror shot with equal rage* 
Among l^fs an^ls«<-^nd his throne itself, 
' Mix'd with Tartarean sulphur and strange fire,,^ 
.^Hjs own invented'torments. But perhaps. 
The way seems difficult and steep to 8cale» 
WitJi upright wing, against a higher foe. 
Let such'bethink them, if the sleepy drepch 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not- still* 
That in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat ; descent and fall 
To us is adverse. Who but {e]|t of late, 
When the fierce foe hu'ag on our bcdken rear ' 
Insulting, and pursued us through the deep 
With what compulsion and laborious fiightr 
We sunk thus low i' TK^ascent is easy then, 
Th* event is fear'd. Should we again provoke ; 
Our stronger, some worse way his wrath may find,. 
To our destruction ; if there be in hell, ' 

Fear to be worse destroyed : What can be worse, 
Tham to dwell here, driven out from bliss, coadcn»h'd* 
In this abhon«ddeep to utter woe; 
W^ere pain of unextinguisliable fire, 
Must exercise u^ t^ittiout'hape (l'end# 
The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 
Inexorable, and the tort'ring hour 
<Sftlls us to penance f More destroyed than thus 
We sh^HiId be qnite abtUsh'd and ex?K>ire. ' 

What fear we then ? What doubt we to incense^ 
Hill utmostire } Which to the heisht eanig^dr* 
W4II dther quite oonsome os, ana redttc«- 
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To nothiBj^ tlila essential, (happier fir. 
Than miserable, lo have etenial being) • 
Or if our substance be indeed divine. 
And cannot cease to be. we are at worst 
On this side nothing ; and by proof we feeT 
Oar power sufficient to disturti hia heaven, 
And with perpetual inroads to alarms 
Thooeh inaccessible, his fatal throne ; 
Which, if not victory, is yet revenge; 

ISHOVLD be mnch for open war,0 peers» 
As not behind in hate, if what was urg'4 
Mvn reason to persuade immediate war. 
Did not dissuade the most, and seem to cast 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success ; 
When he who most excels in feats of arms. 
In what he connoels, and in what excels, 
^fistrnstful, ^onds his courage on despair 
And otter dissolution, as the scope 
Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 
Flwt, what revenge ? The towers of licaven arc fflFft 
With armed watch, that render all access ^ 
Impregnable ; oft on the bordering deep 
Tncamp then: legions y or, with obscure wmg. 
Scout far and wide, into the realm of night, 
Scorning surprise. Or could we break our way 
Bv force, ana at our heels all .hell should rise 
With blackest insurrection, to confound 
HeaTca's purest light-*-vet our great eaemy , 
AU mcorruptibIe» would on his throne, 
"Sit unpolluted ; and th' etherial mould. 
Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
Her mischief, and purge pff the baser fire, 
Victorious. Thus repuls'd, our final hope 
Is flat despair. We must exasperate 
Th* almighty victor to spend all his rage. 
And that must end us ; that must be our cure^-, 
T'^ be ao more. Sad fste \ For who wonM lami 
Though fiill of pain, this mteliectual being. 
Those thoaghts that wander through eternity^ 
To perish raiherft swaUow'd npand lost 
In the wide wodib of uncreated night. 
Devoid of sense and motion f And who knowS^ 
Let tlus be good, whether our angry fioe 
Can give it, or will ever ? How he can. 
Is doubtful ; that he never wiU is sure. 
Will he, so wise, let loose at once his irq^ 
Iklike through impotence or «naware# 
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To give his enemies their wish, and end 
Them in his anger, whom his anger saves 
To punish endless ^ Wherefore cease vre then ? 
Say thev who counsel war, we are decreed, 
Re?erv'd and destinM to eternal woe ; 
Whatever doing, what can v e sufibr more. 
What can we suffer worae I Is this then worse> 
Thtts atting, thus consulting, thus iu arms t 
What when we fled amain, pursued and struck 
With heaven^ afflicting thunder, and l3esought 
The deep to shelter us 7 This hell theu seemM 
A refuge &om those wounds ; or when we lay 
Chain'd on the burmng lake^ That sure was worq^; 
What if the breath that kindled those grim fires* 
Awak'd shouldlilew them into sevenfold rage. 
And plunge us in the flames f or from above 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
His red right hand to plague us ? What if aU. 
Her stores were open'd and this firmament 
Of hell should spout her cataracts of fire ? 
Impendent horrors, threatening hideous &11 
One day upon our heads ; while we perhaps. 
Designing or exhorting glorious war. 
Caught iu a fierv tempest, shall be hurlM 
Each on his rock transfix'd, the sport and prey 
Of wreckmg whirl whids, or forever sunk 
Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt m chiuns ; 
There to converse with everlasting groan^ 
Unrespited, unpitied. unrepriev'd, 
' Aees of hopeless end f This would be worse* 
Wiar, therefore, cpcn or conceaFd^ alike 
My veicedfasuadesr 



SECTION V. 

DRAMATIC PIECES. 



I. DIALOGUES. 
I. — BdeourandStoekuTelL-^W&sT iNDiAir; 

Stock. ]Vf R. B^rXOUR, I am rejoiced to see yoa^. 
jon are wetcome to England. 

Bd. 1 thank jou heartily^ good Mr. Stockwell. You 
and 1 have long conversed at a distance $ now we are 
met; aad the pleasure thisr meeting gives roe, ampJj 
compensates for the perils I have ran through in ac« 
complisbing it "* « 

mock. Wbat perils* Mr. Belcour ? I could not have 
thought 700 would have met with a bad passage at this 
time o'jear. 

Bel. Nor did we. Courier like, we came posting to 
jour shores, upon the pioibtis of the swiftest, gales that 
over blew. It is upon English ground, all mj difiKcul- 
tles have arisen^ it is the passage from tl^^e river side 1 
complain of. 

^ Siock. Indeed ! What obstructions can joo have met 
between this and the river bide ? 

BH. Innumerable! Your town^s as full of defiles as 
the island of Corsica; and i believe fhej areasobsii-- 
iiateljr defended^ So much hurrj, bustle and confusioti 
on jour quajs; so manr sugar caski, porter butts and 
common council men in your streets ; that unless a man 
inarched with artillery in his front, it is more than the 
labor of an Hercules can e fleet, to make any tolerable 
way through your town. 

Stock. Tam sorry you have been so incommoded. 

Bel, Why, truly it was all my own fault. Accustomed- 
to a land of slaves, and out of patience with the whole* 
ttibt of customhouse extortioners; boatmeoy tidewaitecH^ 
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and water bailiffs, tliat beset lae on all sides, worse thaa 
a swarm of-inoschetoes, 1 proceeded a little too rougblj 
to brush tBem awajr with mjVatan* The sturdy rogues 
took this in dudgeon ; and beginning to rebel, the mob 
chose different sides, and a furious scuffle ensued ; in the 
course of which, my fierson and apparel sufi'ered sa 
much, that I was obliged to step into the first tavern to 
refit, before I could make my approaches in apy decent 
trim. 

Stock. Vi'eUi Mr, Belcour, it is a rough sample you 
have had of my countrymen's spirit : bu! I trust you will 
not think the worse of them for it. 

BeU Nist at all, not at all : f like them the better.-^ 
Were I only a visitor, I might perhaps wish them a little 
more tractable j but, as a fellow subject, and a sharer 
in their freedom, I applaud their spl i it-<*-thou^h I feel 
the effects of it in every bone in my skin— W ell, Mr, 
StockweJI, for the first time in my life, here am 1 in 
England; at the fountain head of pleasure ; in the land 
oT beauty, of arts and elegancies* My happy stars have 

fiven me a good estate, and the conspiria^ winds, have 
Icwn me hither te spend it. 

Sl6ck. To use it, not to waste it,^I should hope; to 
treat it, Mr. Belcour, not as a vassal over whom yoju 
have a wanton despotic power, but as a subject whom 
you are bound to goverD with a temperate and restraittr^ 
ed authority. 

BeL True, Sir, most truty said; mrne^s a commissiom 
not a right; I am the offi»pring of distress, and every 
child of sorrow is my brother. While 1 liave hands to 
hold, therefore, I will hold thein open to manis,ind. But 
Sir, my passions are my masters | they take me u ber^e 
they will ; and oftentimes they leave to reason and vip/- 
tue, nothing but my wishes and my sighs. 

Stock, Come, come, the man who can accuse, correeta 
himself. 

Bel. Ah f That is an office I am weary of» I wish a 
friend would take it up! 1 would to heaven you had 
leisure for the employ. But did you drive a trade to 
the four corners of the world, you would not find the 
(ask so toilsome as to keep me from faults«^ 
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Stock, Well, I am not discouraged. This candor 
tells itie 1 should not have the fault of self-conceit tu^ 
combat; that, at least is not amongst the number. 

Bet, No; iff knew that man on earth who thouglit 
more humblj of me thai\ 1 do ofiRjself)! woa4d take 
bis opinion, and forego my own. 

Stock. And were I to choose a fU[»!, it should be one 
^f jour complexion : so if jou will come along wiih 
me, we will agree upon jour admission, and. enter upo4 
a course of lectures direcHj. 

Bel. Wiih all mj heart. 

II.— Zfa(/y Townlt/ and Lady Grace.-^ 

Provoked Husband, 

Lady T. OH, mj dear Ladj Grace ! How could von 
leave me so unmercifultj alone all this while ? 

Lady O. 1 thought mj Lord had been with jou. 

Lady T. Whj, jes— and therefore 1 wanted your re- 
lief? for he has been in such a fluster here-"-^-^ 

Lady G. Bless me! For what F 

Lady T. Only our usual breakfast;- we have each of 
•shad our dish of matriraontal comfort this morning—*-* 
we have been charming company. 

Lady G. I am miglity glau or it ; sure it must be a 
▼ast happiness, when man aiid wife can give themselves 
the saRH; (urn of conversation ! 

Lady T. Oh, the prettiest thing in the world ! 

Lady G. Now I should be afraid, that where two peo* 
p!e arc every day together so, thej must be often ior 
want of something to talk upon. 

LadyT. Oh, my dear, you are tbe most mistakes in 
the world! Married people have things to talk of,, 
child, that never enter into the imagination of others. 
— Why, here's my Lord^ and I, now ; we have not 
been married above two short yeiM*8, you know, and we 
have already eight or ten things constantly in bank, 
that whenever we want company, we can ti^ke up any 
«ne of them for two hours together, and the subject nev. 
er the flatter ; nay, if we ha\e occasion for it, it will be 
as fresh next day too, as it was the first hour it entcr- 
Uiined us. 

Lady G. Certainly, that must be vastly pretty. 
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. iflrfy T. Oh, there^s no life like it I Why, t'other 
tlaj, fur example, when yuu dioed abroad* my Lord and 
I^after a pretty cheerful fe/e a <e^e m«al, sat as dowQ 
b^ the fireside, in an easj, indolent) pick tooth \?ay, for 
about a ifuarter of an hour, as if we had not thought of 
one another's being in the room.— At last ^ stretching 

himsalfand jawning— Mj dear, sajs he »aw— jou 

came home very late last night. 'Twas but just turn- 
ed of two, says I-- — I was i« bed— —aw by eleven, 

«ayshe. r-Soyou are every night, says f—— Well, 

say s lue, I am amazed you can sit up so , late.— ^ — How 
can you be amazed, says I, at a thing that happens to 
often ?•— -^Upon which we entered into a conversafion 
•— >and though this is a p^int that has entertained us absve 
fifty times already, we alwa J s find so many pretty new 
tUngs to say. upon it) that 1 believe in my soul it will 
last as long as I live. 

Xac/y ff. But pray, in such sort of family dialogues 
(thougli extremely well for pasi»ing the time) does'nt 
there now and then en^er some little witty sort of bit* 
terness P 

Lady T, Oh y'es ! Which dues not do amiss at all. 
A smart repartee, with a zest ot recrimination at the 
head of it, makes the prettiest sheruert. Aye, a)e, if 
^edidnot mix a little of the acid with it a matrimonial 
society would be so luscious, that nothing but an old liq- 
iiorisK prude would be able to bear it* 

Lady G, Well, certainly you have the most elegant 
taste 

Lady T. Though to tell you the troth, my dear, I 
rather think we squeezed a little too much lemon into 
it this bout ; for it grew so sour at l&ht, that 1 think 

■ I almost told him he w?is a fool and he aj^ain 

talkedsomething^dly-—^— of turning me out of 

doorsJ 

LadyO. Oh! Have a care of that. 
LadyT. Nay ^ if he should, I may thank my own 
Iwiie father for it. 
Lady G. How so ? 

Ludy v. Why when my good Lord firlsrt opened his 
1ionorat)lo tfenches bofore me, my miaccountable 
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p*pa, in wiMse hanils 1 ibeD waS; gave me up at discre^ 
tion. 

Ltdjf 6r. flow do Yon mean ! 

Xa(^ T. He said, IhQ wives of this age were eooie to 
that pass, tkat he would not desire even his own daugh- 
ter should be trusted withpinraonev ; so ^t my wbofe 
train of separate inclinatioas are left entiretj at themer* 
cj of a husband's odd humour. 

Lady G, Whj, that indeed is enotigh to make a ivora* 
en of spirit look about her. 

Lad^ T. Naj, but to be seriou^ mj dear — ^What 
\voald jou really have a woman tode in mj case ? 

Lady O. Why if I had a sober husband as you have, 
I would make myself the happiest wife in the world, hf 
being as sober as he. 

Lady T. Oh, you wicked tiling ! how can you teaze 
one at this rate, when you know he is so ^ery sober that 
(except giving me money) there is not one thing in the 
world he can do to please me* And I, at the same time, 
partly by nature, and partly, perhaps, by keeping the 
best company, do with my soul love almost every thing 
he hates, l dote upon assemblies; my heart bounds 
at a ball, and at an opera — I expire. Then L love play 
to distraction I cards enchant me-^and dice — put me 
out of my little wits. Dear, dear hazard ! O what a 
flow of spirits n gives one! Do you never play at haz* 
ard, cliiivi ? 

Lady G. Oh, never ! I don^t think it sits well upon 
women ; there's something so masculine, so much the 
air of a rake in it. You see how it makes the m^n 
«wear and curse; and when a woman is thrown into 
the same passion-— why*— 

Lady T, That is verv true ; one is a little put to it, 
sometimes, net to make use of the same words to ex* 
press it. ^ 

Lady O. Well, and iipon ili luck^pray what words 
are you really forced to make use of? 

Lady T. Why, upon a very hard case indeed, when 
a sad wrong word is rising just to one^ tongue^s ei[)d, [ 
give a great eulph and-"^ wallow it. 

Lady 6r. WeU-^-^tod is it not enough to make yew 
Ibrswear play as long as you livef 
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Lady T, Ohj-yes : I have forswotft If. ' \ 

Ladtf G. Seriouslj ? 

Lady T. Solemnly, a thousand times ; but then one 
is con^tantlj forsworn. 

L^dy G. And how can jou answer that ? 

Lady jf. My Dear, whait we say when we are loserA» 
we look upon to be no more binding than a lover's oath^ 
or a great man's promise. Bat I beg pardon, child: I 
should not lead you so far into the world! you are a 
prude, and design to live soberly. 

Lady G. Why, I confess rty nature and my edaca* 
lion do in a good degree confine m^ that way. 

Lady T. Well, how a woman of spirit (fur youdon't 
^ant that, child) can dream of living soberly, is to m6 
inconceivable; for you will m.irry, 1 suppose. 

Lady G. 1 can't tell but t may. 

Lady T. And won't you live in town ? 

Lady G, Half the year I should like it very well. 

Lady T. My stars! And you would really live iti 
liondonhalf the year, to be sober in it ! 

Lady G. Why not? 

Lady T. Why can't you as well go and be sober ia ^ 
thexountry? 

Lady O. So I would-^t'othei' half year. 

Lady T. And pray, what comfortable scheme of life 
would you form now for your summer and winter sober, 
entertainments ? 

Lady G. A scheme that! think might very well cob>- 
tentos. 

Lady T, Oh, of all things, let's hear it. 

Lady GA Why, in summer I could pass ray leisure 
liours in riding, in reading) walking by a canAl, or fkiU 
ting at the end of it under a great tree } in dressing, 
dining, chatting with an ' agreeable friend; perhaps 
hearing a little music, taking a dish of tea, or a game al 
cards— soberly I managing iny family, looking into it^ 
accounts, playing with my children, if I bad any ; or 
In a thousand other innocent amuseuients-^soberly ; 
and possibly, by these means, I might indaee my hu«^ 
band to be as sober as myself. 

Lady T. Well, my dear, thou art an astonishing ^rea^ 
80 . 
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tare ! Fur sura fittch primitive aDteUiluvian notions of 
life have not been in any heat! these thousand jears. — 
Under a great rreel ha! ha! I»al — ^But i beg we 
may have the sober town scheme too— for i am charm- 
ed 'with the country one. 

Lttdif O, You shall ; and I'll trv to stick to my sobrie- 
ty there too. _ 

Lady T, Well, though I am sure it will give me the 
vapors, I must he^qr it. 

Ladif Q, Why, then, for fear of your faintin^^ nwd- 
aiDy 1 wilt first so far couie into the/ashiuii,that 1 would 
never be dressed out of it — but still it should be soberly; 
far (can't think it any disgrace to a woman qf m/ pri- 
vate forttine not to wear her lace as fine as the wedding 
suit of a iBrst dutchess^ Iht^ugh there is one extrava- 
gance I would venture to come up to^ 

Lady T. Ay, now for it 

Lady G. I would every day be as clean «s a bride. 

Lady T, Why, tfte men say that's a great step to be 
made one.— —Well, now you are drest, pray let's see t* 
what purprjse. 

Lady G, I would visit— that is, my real friends j — 
but as htclefor form as possU>le.— I would go to coort ^ 
sometimes to an assembly^ nay, play at quadrille-— >so- 
berlj^. I would see all the good plays ; and because *tis 
the fashion, now and then go to an opera^ but I woufd 
not expire theie^ftir fear ishould never go again. And 
lastly, I can't say, but for curiosity^ if I liked my com- 
pany, [ mi^U be'drawn in once to a masquerade ; — ^aod 
this^, [ think, is as far as any woman can go— soberlj. 

Lady T. Well, if it had not been for that last piece of 
sobriety, I was just agoing to call for some surfeit water. 
'. Lady G. VVhy, don't you think, with the farther aid 
of breakfasting, dining, taking the air, supping, sleeping, 
(not to say a word of devotion) the four and tweutj 
hours mig^t roll over in a tolerable manner? 

Xai^ TT. Tolerable ? Dtfplorable; Why, child, all 
you propose \s b»it to endure life y now, I want— to en- 
joy it.. . ;. 
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Drudge to feed loathsome life. 

Honie« home, I saj.- — lExiU 

Jaff, Yes, if mj heart would let me— 
This proud^ this s wel I i og Jieart, home would I go^ 
Bat that my doors are haiefu.! to vay ejes, ' t 

Fill'd and damm*d up with gaping creditors, 
Vve now not fifty ducats in the world ; 
Yet still 1 am in love, and pleasM with ruin- 
Oh^ Bel vide ra ! Ohi she is my wife— 
And we will bear our wayward -fate together—^ 
Bttt ne'er know comfort niore. 

Bon. THIS way, this way, »Sir. 

•fim. Your're my landlord, t suppose. 

Bon, Yes, Sir,J'ra old Will Boniface j pretty well 
known upon this road, as the sdying is. 

Jilm» O, Mr. Boniface, your servant. 

Bon, O, Sir — VVliat wilt your honor please to drink, 
as the saying is ? ^ ^ / 

dim, i have heard your ttyvrn of Litchfield much fam^ 
ed for ale ; I Chink I'll taste that. 

Bon. Sir, I have now in my cellar tfen tun of the best 
ale in Staffordshire; 'tis smooth as oil, s^eet as milk, 
clear as amber, and strong as brandy; and will be just 
fourteen years old the ffth day of next March old style. 

•iim. You're very exact, I fiud, in the agp of your ale* 

Ban. As punctual, Sir, as I am in the age of my chil- 
dren:— I'll show you Such aiel — Here, tapster, broach 
nu.«ber 1706, as the saying is, — Sir, you shall taste my 
anno dominu-^l have lived in Litchfield, man and boy> 
above eight and fifty years, and. [ believe, have not con- 
sumed eight and fif^ty ounces of meat. 

Jiim, At a meal, youmean, if one may guess by youji^ 
bulk. 

Bon, Not in my life, Sir : I have fed purely upim 
ale ; I have eat my ale, drank my ale, and I always s-.eep 
upon ale. [^Enter ta poster ^ itrth a tankard, 

Wow, Sir, you shall see.— -Your wTahip's health r 
[drinks\ — Ha! Delicious, delicious! Fyincy it Bu-j;ui\« 
ay^only fancy it— and 'ci» worth Ua shillings a €^uj^^ 
30*' 
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Mm. [drinks] ^Tis confounded strong. 

Bon, strong ! It must be »0y or how fthould we be 
strong that drink it r 

JSiim. And Uve yon lived so long upo»>4bM a!e, land* 
lord r 

Bon, Eight and fiftj years upon mj credit. Sir ; but 
it killed roj wife, poor woman, as the saying is* 

*Sim. Hoiir came that to pass ? 

Bon, I don't know how. Sir.— She would not let the 
ale take its natural course, Sir ;. she was for qualifjing it 
every now and then with a dram, as the saying is $ and as 
honest geatUnaOf that came thta way from Irelaed, 
made her a present of a dozen bottles of usqnebaogh-*- 
but the poor woman was never well after — but, however^ 
1 i^as oblis;ed to the fentleman, you know. 

JSim. Why, was it the U8<|uebauglr that killed her ? 

Bon, My lady Bountiful said go — she, good laJy. did 
what could be done: she cured her of three tympanies 
—but the fourth carried her off. But she's l^appy, and 
I'm contented, as thesajingis. 

•^/m. Who is that lady Bountiful you mentioned ? 

Bon, Odd's my life, Sir, we'll- drink her health :— 
[rfriiifesj— My lady Bountiful is one of the best of wom- 
en. Her last husband. Sir Charles Bountiful, left her 
worth a thousand pounds a year ; and I b(4ieve she lays 
inot one half on't in charitable uses, for the good of her 
neighbours. 

^im^ Has the lady been any other way useful in her 
generation ? 

Bon. Yes, Sir, she has bad a daughter by Sir Charles 
—the finest woman in all our country, and the greatest 
fortune. She has a son ten, by her first huftband ; '^qire 
SttUeii, who married a fine lady from L<»i>don t'other . 
day : if yon please, Sir, we'll drink his health, [drinlcs} 

^^im. What sort of a man is he? 

Bon> W'hy, Sir, the man's well enough ; says little, 
thinks less, and does — nothing at all, faith > but he's a 
man of great estate, and values nobody. 

Aim, A sportsman, 1 suppose P 

Bon. Yes, he's a man pf pleasure j^ he plajs at whistf ^ 
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and smokes hts pipe eight aad fortj heuri t6get&er 
sdmietimes* 

j9uii. a fine spoFtsman traly !— 4md married, jousay F 

Bon, Ay; and to a curious womaoy Sir. — But he'» 
roj landlord ; and so a man, jou know, would oot— — ^ 
Sir, my humble service to yoju. (rfrtate)— Thoueh t 
value not a farthing what he can do to me ; 1 pay ninr 
his rent at quarter day ; I ha\'e a good running trade-^I 
iiave Nt nne daughter, and 1 can giveher^-'biit no mat" 
ter for that. 

Aim. You're very happy, Mr. Boniface j pray. What 
o^ther company have tou in town ? 

Bon. A power of line ladies ; and then we have the 
French Officers. 

Aim. O that^s right, you have a ^ood many of those 
gentleman : Pray how do you like their company ^ 

Bun* So well as the saying is, that ( could wish we 
had as many more of them. They're full of money, and' 
pay do'iblc for every thing they have.- They know, Sir, 
that we pay godd round taxes for the taking of 'em $-« 
and so they are v.iUingto reimburse us a little; one of 
^em lodges in myjiouse. {Bell Rings )'-'-'-^l beg y<^ar' 
worship's pardon-^l 'it wait on you again in half a^ 
miuuse. 

\ .--^Lovegold and Lappet. '^MisitK, 

Love. ALL^s well hitherlo^ my dear money is safe. 
—I» it you, Lapped? 

Lap, I should rather a'sk if it be you, Sir : why, yotf. 
! look so young and vigorous 

Love. Do l?Dd IF 

Irff/?4Why, you grow younger and younger every dky^ . 
Sir 5 you never look' half so younff in your life. Sir, as 
jou do nowr Why, Sir^ I know firty yr'Ong fellows of 
me and twenty, that are older than you are. 

Love. That may be, that may be, Lappet, considering 
the lives they lead ; and yet 1 am a good ten years above' 
fifty. 

Z.a/>. Well, and what's ten r^ars ab<>ve fifty ? 'tis the 
Tcry flower of a man's age. Why, Sir, you are now in 
Ike very prime of year life. 
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Lwo%. ' Very true, that's very true, as to uDderatand- 
iog; but I am afraid, could i 'take off twenty years* ft 
would do me (no harm with the ladies^ Lappet-— How 
goes on our affair with Mariana? Have, ^ou mention- 
ed any thiog about what her mother ean give her ? For 
nowadays nobody marries a woman,^ unless she bring 
somethin^with her besides a petticoat 

Lap. Sir, why, Sir, this young lady wtH be worth to 
you as good a thousand poundsa year^as ever was h>id*^ 

Love How ! A thousand pounds a year ? 

Lap. Yes, Sir. There's in the first place, the article 
of a table ; she has a very little stomach : — ^sbe does^not 
. eat above an ounce in a fortnight; and then, as to the 
quality of what she eats, youTi^have no need of a Frenclf 
cook upon her account. As for sweet meats, sbe^mortaliy 
hates them ; so there is the articte of deserts wiped off 
ail at once. You'il have no need of a confectioner, who 
would be eternally briogiag in bills for preserves, con- 
serves, biscuits^ comfits, and jellies, ofwhich half a doz- 
en ladies would swallow you ten pounds wort at a me<i). 
Thii,I think, we may very moderately reckon at two 
hundred pounds a year, at least. For clothes, she has 
been breaupat such a plainness in them, that should 
we allow but for three birthnigUt suits in a year, saved,, 
which are the least a town lady would expect, there go a 
good two hundred pounds a year more — For jewels (of 
which she hates the very sight) the yearly interest of 
what you must lay out in them would aoioant to one 
hundred pounds. — Lastly, she has an utter detestation 
for play, at which I have known several nniderate laUies 
lose a good two thousand pounds a year. — Now, let us 
take only the fourth part or thatj which amounted to Gve. 
hundred, to which if we add two hundred pounds on the 
table account, two hundred pounds in clojhes, and one 
hundred pounds in jewels^^there is. Sir, your two thuu- 
sAnd poundsa jear^ in hard money. 

Love, Ay, ay* these are pretty things, it must be con- 
fessed, very pretty things; but there is nothing real in 
them. 

Lap, How, Sir! Is it not something real to bring you 
% vast store of sobriety, the inheritance of a love for sim- 
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pi iGitv- of dress, and avast acquired fund of hatred for 
play y 

Lov€^ Thii is downright raillery^ Lapped, to make me 
up a fortune out of the expenses she won't put me to— 
But there is another thing that disturbs me. You know 
this girl is young, and young people- generally lovff one 
anothers's company ; i< would ill agree with a person of 
iny terop<»r to keep an assembly for all the young rakes, 
and tlaunling girls in. town. 

Lnp^ Ah, Sir^how little do you know of her! This i^ 
another particularity that I had to tell you of ;— she ha* 
a most terrible aversion to young people^ and loves #tone 
bat persons of you F years i would advise you, above 
all things, to take care not to&ppear too young. She in- 
sists on sixty, at least. She says that fifty -six years aret 
oot able to content her. 

Love. Thisxhumoris a little strange , methinks. 

Lap, She carries h further, Sir, than can be imagin*^ 
ed. She has in her chamber several pictures/ but, what 
do you think they are P None of your smooth iacedyoung 
fellows, your Adonis*, your Paris' and your Apollo's : 
No, Sir, you see nothing there,* but your handsome fig- 
nni^ of Saturn, king priam, old Kestor^and good fathec 
Anchises upon^his son's shoulders. 
' Love, Adi^irable ! This is more than I could hi^ve> 
hoped ; to say the truth, had I been a woman, i should;' 
never have loved young fallows. 

Lap. 1 believe you : pretty sort of staff, indeed, to 
be in love with your young fellows I Prettj masters, 
indeed, with their fine conplexroiis, and their fine fea* 
tares! 

XrOt'e« And do you reaHy think me pretty tolerable f 

Lap. Tolerable! you are ravishing: If your picturo-. 
was drawn by a go^d hand, Sir,^ it would be invaluable ! 
Turn about a little, if you please— ^there what can be 
more charming? liet me see you walk— there's a: peir- 
son for you ; tall, straight, free and degjgee ; Why, Sir^ 
you have no fault about you. 

Love. Not many— hem — Ifcm— not many, I thank 
heaven ; only a few rheumatic pains now and tben^&ud 
a small cataj rh that seizca me sos^etimea. 
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Lfl/i. Ah, Sir, that's nothing; your catarrh sits verjr 
uell upon voa, an^l jou cough with a verj good grace. 

Love. But tell me. What does Mariana sa v of injr 
person ? 

hap. She has a particular pleasure in talking of it ; 
and t assure you, Sir, I have not been backward, on ail 
such occasions, to blazon Fort jour merits and to make 
her sensible how advantageous a match y 00^ will be to 
her ? 

Love. You did very n-ell, and f am 'ebligcd to roa^ 

hap. But, Sir, 1 have a small favor to ask of you ;— 
I ha^ a lawsuit deper.dirg, which I am on the verr 
brink of losing, for want ol a little money; [//«? looks 
ff^ovely] and you could easily procure my success,! fjoir 
had the least friendship for me. — You can't imagine. Sir,. 
the pleasure she takes in (alkinp; of you : {He looks pleas- 
ed) Ah I how you will delight her, how your venerable 
iBien will charm her! She will never be able to with- 
stand you.-— —But indeed. Sir, this lawsuit will be a ter-' 
rible consequence to me ^ (Hie looks grave again) I am 
ruined if i loose it j which a very small matter might 
prevent— ah! Sir, had you but seen the rajiturcs with 
which she heard me talk of you. {He resumes his gaie- 
ty) How pleasure sparkled m her eyes at the recital of 
your goocl qualities! In short, to discover, a secret to 
you, which I promised to conceal, I have worked up her 
imagination till she is downright impatient of having the 
match concluded. 

hove. Lappet, you have acted a very friendly part ; 
and 1 own that 1 have all the obligations in the world to 
you . 

hap. I bcff you would give me this little assistance, 
Sir ; {He holes serious) [t wit! set me on my feet, and I 
shall be eternally obliged to you. 

Love. Farewell ; Til go and finish my dispatches. 

Lap. I assure you, Sir, you could never assist ine in 
a p:reater necessity. 

hove. I must give some orders about a particular af- 
fair. 

hap. I would not importune you^ Sir^ if I was not 
forced by the last extremity. 
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Xot*e« I expect the tailor, about, turning mT coal ;— 
Oon't JOQ think this coat will look well enough turned, 
and with new buttons, for a wedding suit? 

Lapi Fur pitj's sake, Sir, don't refuse me tins small 
favor: I shall be undone, indeed, Sir.* If it were but 
so small a matter as ten pounds, Sir- 
Lore. 1 think I lieajr the tailor's voice. 
hap. If it were but five pounds, Sir ; but three pounds^ 
Sir ; naj, Sir, a single ^uineu would be of service for a 
da J or two. [wis he ijffers to go out on either side he 
intercepts him,2 

hove. I must^o, I can't stay hark, there I Some- 
body calls me — I am very much obliged to you, indeed; 
I am very muph obliged to you. ' 

loop. Go to the devil, like a covetous jgood for noth- 
ing villain. as you are. Ramilie is in the right ; however^ 
I shall not ^juit the aflPair ; for though 1 get nothing out 
of him, 1 am sure of my reward from the oiher side. ^ 

VIL — Cardinal Wolseyamd CromweiL-^UEKHY VIII. 

Wol, FAREWELL, a long farewell to all my greatness i 

This is the state of man ; to day he puts forth 

The tender leJives of hope ; tomoirow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honors thick upon him 3 

The third day come a frost, a killing frost. 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 

His greatness is a ripening, nips bis shoot — 

And then he falls, as I do. 1 have ventured, 

Like little wanton beys that swim on bladders. 

These many summers- in a sea of glory ; 

But far beyond my depth ; my high blown pride 

At length broke under m(^ ; atiii now has left me^ 

Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Ofarude stream that must forever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of the world, 1 bate ye ! 

I feel my new heart open'd. Oh, how wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on priuces' favors! 

There is, betwixt that smile he would a^i^pire to, 

That sweet regard of princes, and his ruia, 

More pangs and fears than v^ar or women have $ 

And when he fails, he folU like Lucifer, 
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Neter to hope agaio. IBnter CromweU. 

Why, how now, Crbmwel! ? 

Crom. I hate no pow«r to spcftk, Sir^ 

WKol. WhJit, amax'cl 
At my mUftfrtunea f €«n thy ^pxrit wonder 
A great man ahould decline r Nij, if joa weep, 
I'm fallen indeed. 

Crom. How does Toor grace ? 

Wol. Why, well •, 
Wever ao trul? happy, my gnod Crr^mwell. 
Iknow myaelf now, and Ifeel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignitieg— ^ 
A attll and quiet conscience. The king has curst me, 
1 humbly thank his grace ; and fr»m these s&onlders^ 
These fuinM pilWirs, out of pity taken 
A lead would stnk a fiavy, too much honor* 
Oh, *!is a harden, Cromwe^f, -^*s~a. burden 
Too heavy for a man tliat hopes for heaven ! 

Crom, I'm glad your grace has made that right use 
of il. 

WoU I hope I have : I'm able, now, nvethinks, 
Out of a fortitude of soul [ feel, 
T' endure more miseries, and greater far, 
Than my weak hearted enemies dare offer. . 
What news abroad ? 

Crom. The hcaiviest and thi^ worst 
Is your displeasure with the king. 

iFoU God biess him. ! 

Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas Moore is cboseu 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

fFoL That's somewhat sudden 

But he^s a learned mari. May he continue 
Long in his highness' favor, and do justice, 
For truth's sake, and his conscience; that his bones, 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings 
' May have a tomb of orphan's tears wept on him! . 
What more? 

Crom, That Cramner is return'd with welcome j 
InstaUM Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

IFol, That's news indeed i 

Qfrooi. La%t, that the l^ady Anne^ 
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Whom the king hath in secresy long married, 
This day was viewM in open as his queen. 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Onlj about her coronation. 

Wol, There was the weight thatpull'd me down : 
Cromwell ! 
The king has gone beyond me; all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost forever. 
No sun shall ever usher forth my honors, 
Or gild again the noble, troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ; 
i am a poor falPn man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master; seek th« king^^ 
(That sun, I pray, may never set!) I've told him 
What and how true thou art ; he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him, 
{£ know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopefyl service perish too. Good Cromwell ; 
Neglect him not ; make use row and provide 
For thine own future safety. 

Crom.^ Oh, my lord ! 
Must I then leave you ? Must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord ! 
The king shall have my service ; but my prayers, 
. Forever and forever shall be yours. 

fVoL Cromwell-^l did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries— but thou hast forc'd me, 
Gut of thy honest truth, to play the woman——— 
fjet^s dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell< 
And when I am forgotten as I shall be. 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard-— say then I taught thee < 
Say, Wolsey, that once rode the waves of glory. 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor, * 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruined me. 
Ctomwel), I charge thee, fling away ambition : 
By that sin fell the angels ; now can man, then, 
31 
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(Thooeli the image of bis Maker) hope to win bj*t ? 
Love th^'seif last ; cherish those hearts that wait thee : 
Corraption wins not more tlian honesty* 
Stilt in thj right band carrj gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues. Be just and fear not. 
-Let alt the ends thou aim'statbe thj country's, 
TJij God's and truth's ; then, if thou faU'st, O Cromwell, 

Thou falPst a blessed martyr. Serve tlie king . 

And pri'thee lead roe in — -^ 

There take an inventory of all I have ) 
To the last penny, His the king'fi. My robe, 
And mine integrity to heaven is all 
I dare now call my own. Oh, Cromwell, Cromwell i 
Had I but served my God with half thezeal 
I senr'd my king— he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies* 
Crom, Good Sir, have patience* 
Wot. So I have* Farewell « 

The hopes of court ! My hopes in heaven dodweU. 

VI L— Sir Charles and Lady Raektt.-n' 

ThUXB W&&KS AVTSR MAEAlAeS. 

Lady fi. O LA ! I'm /quite fatigued«^I <:an hardly 
move-— —Why donU you help me, you barbarous maa? 

Sir C. There— 'take mv arm , 

' Lady R. But I won't be laugh'd ai 1 don't love 

you. 

Sir a Don't you ? 

Lady R. No* Dear met This glove ! Why don't you 
help me off with my glove P Pshaw I .You awkward^ 
thing; let it alone: you an't fit to be about me. Reach 
me a chairNi-you have nt compassion for m e I am 
so {;lad to «it down-*- Why do you drag mc to routs ?— 
You know I hate '^m^ 

Sir C. Oh ! There's no existing, no breathing, tnltu 
one does as other people of fashion do. * 

Lady R, But Tm outofhamur"— I lost all my monejf 

Sir C. How much ? 

Zorf^jR. Three hundred. 

Sir C. Never fret for that^^I don't value three bun* 
^d poundsi to contribute to your happiness* 
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Laiy tt* DonH jou ? Not vala,« three huadred poands 
to pleai^e me ? 

Sir C. You know I don't. 

Lady R. Ah ! You fond fool !— Bat I hate ga?nino^— 
It alin<jHt metanrorphftses a woman into a turj.— Do yon 
know that I was frighted at myself several times to- 
night ? 1 had a huge oath at the very tip of my tongue. 

Sir C. Had you f 

Lady R. I caught myself at it— and so I bit my lips^ 
And then I was erammed up in a corner of the roomi 
with such a strange party, at a whist table, lookiog at 
black and red spots — Did y^u mind 'em P 

Sir C, You know I was busy elsewhere. 

Lady R, There was that strange ufi accountable we- 
man,^ Mrs. Nightshade. She behaved so strangely to her 
httsband^^a poor, inoffensive, goodoaturedy goodsort of 
a good for nothinff^. ktnd of a man.--«^ut she so teazed 
him-— ^« Ksw could you ptsy that card ? Ah, you've a 
head, and; so has a pin.— -^YottVe a numskull, you know 
you are— Ma'am he's thepoorest head in the world 5— 4ic 
does not kiow what he is about ; you know you don't-^ 
Ah, fie ! 1% ashanvd of you !?' 

8ir Ci She has served to divert you; I see:'. 

Lady R. And thea to crown all*-«--4here was my 
tadv Clackit, who runs on- with an eternal volubility of 
nothing, out of all season, time and place.—** ln*^the 
Very midst of the game, she begins—- ^^ Lard, Ma'am, 
I was apprehensive 1 should not be able to wait on your 
ladyship— my poor Uttle^dog, Pumpey-^thc sweetest 
thing in the world !— A spade led ! There's the knave.-— 
^ I was fetching a walk, Me'em« the other morning in the 
Park — A fine frosty morning it was. I love frost? weath- 
er of all things-*4et me look at the last trick-— *-and so 
Me^em, little Pompey — and if your ladyship was to sea 
the (feac creature pinched with the frost, and mincing his 
steps along the Mall— -with his pretty little innocent face 
—I vow I don't know what to play — And so, Me'em, 
^ w^iile I was talking to Captain Flimsey — ^your ladyship 
knows Captain F4imsey#— Nothing but rubbish in my 
hand!— I can't help it, — And so, Me'em, five wlious 
frights of dogs beset my poor little Pompey-— the dear 
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creature has the heart of a Hon ; but who can resist five 
at oDce P— ^And so Pompey barked tor assistance— the 
hurt he received was upon his chest — the doctor would 
not advise him to venture out till the wound is healed^ 
for fear of an inflamation. Praj what^a trumps ?'' 

Sir C, Mv dear, jou^d make a most excellent actress* 

Lady R. Welly now, let's go to rest— but, Sir Charles, 
how shockingl J you plaj'd that last rubber, when I stood 
looking over jott 1 

Sir C. My love, I plaj'd the truth of the game. 

Lady £• No, indeed my dear, you played it wrong. 

Sir C. Po ! Nonsense 1 You don't understand it. 

Lady £• i beg your pardon, I'm allowed to play bet^ 
ter than you. 

Sir O. Ail conceit, my dear! I was perfectly right. 

Lady JZ. No such thing, Sir Charles ; the diamond 
was the play. 

Sir C Po ! po ! Ridicoloas ! The ckb v^as the card| 
against the world. 

Lady R. Oh ! No,* no, no— I say it was the diamonds 

Sir C, Madam, I say it was the club. 

Lady R, What do you fly into such a pission for P 
. Sir C, Death and fury ! Do you think i d^n't know 
what 1 -m aboiK ? 1 tell you once more, the club was the 
juHgment of it. 

Lady B. May be so— have it your own way. 

Sir 0. Vexation ! You're the strangest woman that 
ever lived; there's no conversing with you.-^Look 've 

here, my Lady Racket 'tis the clearest case in the 

world— I'll make it plain in a moment. 

LadyB. Well, Sir; ha, ha, ha! 

Sir C. 1 had four cards left — a trump had led 



they were six— —no, no, no— they were seven, and we 
nine— then, you know— the beauty of the play was 

Lady B, Well, now, 'tis amazing to me,that you can't 
see it. Give me leave. Sir Charles — your left hand ad- 
versary had led his last trump-«-and he had before finess- 
ed the club, and roughed th^iamond-— now if you had 
putoo your diamond-— 

Sir 6, But, AJadam, we played for the odd trick* 
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J^iiy R, And &urc the plaj for the odd trick-tr— — 
Sir C. Death and furj TCan^t jou hear me ? • 
Lady R. Go on, Sir.^ 

Sir C. Hear roe, I say. Will you hear me ^ 
Lady R, I never heard the like in my [\^e^ - 
Sir C, Why then yoa* are enough to provoke the pa- 
tience of a Stoic. Very well, madam ! you know no 
more of the game than your father^i^ leaden Hercules on 
the top of the house. You kno>v no more of whist than 
be does of gardening* 
Lady R. Ha, ha, ha ! 
^ Sir C. YouVe a vile woman,and I'll not sleep another 
sight under one roof with you. 
LadyR, As you please, Sir. 

Sir C. Madam, it shall be as T please — I'll order my 
chariot this moment. [^^'^ngT-J I know how the card» 
should be played as well as anjr man in EhgUnd, that let 
me tell jon^^Ooing*'] And w^ien your family were 
standing behind counters, measuring oat tape, and bar* 
tering fur Whitechapei needless, my ancestors, my an- 
cestors, Mad^m^ were squandering away whole estates 
at cards; wnole estates, my lady Racket — [She hums a^ 
tune] Why, then, by all that's* dear to roe, I'll never 
exchange another word with y»u^ good, bad^or indiffer* 
ent. Look je, my lady R:icket-— thus it-stood-"^— 4he 
tiump being led, it was then my busitiest — 
Lady R: To play the diamuad^ to be sure. 
Sir C. I have done withyou forever 5 and so you may 
t«ll your father. 

LadyR. What a passion the* gentleman is in! Ha! 
ba! I promise him I'll not give up my judgment. 

Re-enter Sir Charles. 

Sir C. My lady Racket — look'je, Ma*am, once;iiore, 
out of pure good' nature*— - 

Lady R* Sii", I am. convinceil of jour good nature. 
Sir C. That, and that only, pfevaiU with me to telt 
'job, the club was the play. 

Lady R: Well, be it so— 4 Have no obj«|lion. 
Sir C. ' Tis the clearest point in the world— we 
w^re nine, and 
SI* 
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Lady J2. And for that verj reason, jom kbow the club 
was the best in the house. 

Sir C. There's no such thing as talking to joo. 
YouVe abase woman — I'll part with yoo foreirer, you 
nlav li^e here with jour father, and admire his faotastic- 
al evergreen?, till jou grow as fantastical yourself— 1*11 

set out for London this instant ISiops at the doarj 

The club was not the best in the house. 

Lady JR. How calm you are ! Well, I'll go to bed^ 

Will you come ? You had better Poor Sir Charles. 

[^Looks and lauglis^ then eort^. J 

Sir C That ease is provoking — {Crosses to ike oppo^ 
site door where she went out.)l tell you the diamond was 
not the plaj ; and here I take my final leave of jou— * 
(Walks back as fast as he can) 1 am resolved upon it; 
and 1 kuow the ciub was not the best in the house. 

YllL-^Brutus and Cassttis.— Shakksfearb. 

Cas, THAT joo have wrong'd me, doth appear in this; 
You have condemned and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; t. 
Wherein my letter (praying on his side, 
Because I knew the man) was slighted off. 

Bru* You wrong'd yourself to write in such a case. 

Cas. At such a time as this, is it not meet 
That every nice offence should bear its comment ? 

Bru. Yet let me tell you, Cassias, you yourself 
Are much eondemn'd to have an itching palm^ 
To sell and mart your offices for gold, 
To undeservers. 

Cas. I an itching palm ? 
You know that you are Brutus that speak this, 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Bru. The name of Caasius honors tnis corruption, 
And chastisement duth therefore^hide its head. 

Cas. Chastisement ? 

Bru* ftemember March, the Ides of March remember* 
Did not grea^ulius bleed for justice' sake ? 
What ! shall one of us, 

That htruck the foremost man of all this world^ 
But for supporting robbers } Shall we now 
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. ContamiDate our fiagers with base bribes ? 
And sell the might j space of our large honors. 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus P 
I had rather be a dog and bay the moon^ 
Than such a Roman. 

Oas, 'Bmtus, bay not me : 
I'll not endure it. You forget yourself \ 

To hedge me in : I am a soldier. 
Older in practice, abler than yourself, 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to ! You are not, Cassius. 

Cos* lam. 
< Bru* 1 say you are not. 

Cas. Urge me no more : I shall forget myself: 
Have mind upon' your health : tempt me no farther .^ 

Bru> Away, slight man I 

€a8» Is't possible ! 

Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. 
Mtt^t I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall i be frighted when a madman stares ? 

Cas. Must I endure all this! 

Bru. Alt this ! Ay. more. Fret tijl your proud heart 
break 5 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Most I budge i 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humor ! 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you ; for, from this day forth^ 
V\\ use yon for my mirth, yea, for my laughter^ 
When you are waspish. 

Cas. Is It come to this ? 

Bru. You say you are a better soldier ; 
Let it appear so; make your vaunting true. 
And it shall please me well. For my own part 
I shall be glad to learn of noblemen. 

Cas. You wrong me ev^ry way ; you wrong me Brutus; 
I said an elder soldier, not a better. 
Did I say better ? 

Bru, If you did I care not*. 
Cas. When Cesar Uv'd he durst not thus have moyM mi* 
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Bru. Petce peaee ; joa durst oot so hare temptedliiiii. 

Cos. I dnrst not ! 

Jim. No. 

Cat. What ! dorst not tempt him ! 

JBrti. For jour life yon durst not. ' 

Ctfs. Do not presume too much upon my Ioto-* 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 

Bru* Ton have done that ^ou should be sorry for.. 
There is no terror, Gassius, in your threats ; 
For I am airm'd'so stroog in honesty. 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which i respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you aenied me^: 
I had rather coin my heart. 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants,, their vile trashy 
By any indirection, i did send 
To ^ou for gold to pay my legions ; 
Which Tou dented me.. Was that done like Gassimt h 
Should I have answerM Caius Cassius so ? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends^ 
Be ready, Gods,^ with all your thunderbolts^ 
Bash him in pieces. 

Cars. 1 denied you not. 

JUru. Tou did. 

CaSn I did not ; he was but a fool 
That brought my answer back« Brutus bath riv'd Bif 

heart. 
A friend should bear a frtend^s infirmities ; 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru. I do not. Still you practise them oa me. 

Cds, You love roe not. 

Bru. I do not like your faults* 

Cas. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 

Bru. A flatterer's would not, though they did appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cas* Come Anthonv ! Aiid young Oetaviu?, come ! 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius: 
For Cassius is weary of the world—- 
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Hated bj one he loves; bra?'d by his brother f 
Checked like a bondman i all his faults observ'd^ 
Set in a note book^ learn'd and eonn'd by rote '- 
To cast into mj teeth. There is my dagger, 

.And here my naked breast within^ a heart 

Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold; 
If that thoii need'st a Roman's take it forth : 
I that denied thee gold will give my heart. 
' Strike as thou didst at Cesar ; for 1 know^ 
AYhen thou didst hate him worst, thoa lov'st him bettef^ 
Than ever thou lov^t Casstus. 

firu. Sheath your dagger, 
Be angry when you wilT^it shall have scop^, k 

Do what you will, dishonor shall be humor» 
O Cas8ius,you are yoked with a lamb,. 
That carries anger as the flint bears lire ; 
Who much enforced, shows a hasty sparky 
And straight is cold again. .^ 

Gas. Hath Cassius lived ^ ^ 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief and blood ill temper'd vexeth him f 

Bru, When I spoke that, I was ill^ temper'd too. < 

Gas. Do you confess so much P Give me your hand* 

Bru, And my heart too.— (JSwfrrflciBflp.) 

Gas. O Brutus! 

Bru. What's the matter ? 

Gas. Have you not love enough to bear with me^ 
When the rash, humor whicli my mother gave me, 
Makes me foi^etful ? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius $ and from henceforth. 
When you are over earnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you so. 

II— SPEECHES AND SOLILOQUIES. 

L^^BamWs Mviee to the PlayerB. 

Tragedy of Hamlsiu 

SPEAK the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it 
to you; trippingly on the tongue. But if you mouth 
it, as many of our players do, I had as lief the town cri-^ 
er had spoken my lines. And do not saw the aij: too 
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niich with yo«r hands ; bot use all gentlj : For in the 
Tery. torrenty tempest, aad, as I maj saj, whirlwind of 
your passion, yon mustacqaire and be^et a temperance 
that may gWe it smoolhoess. Oh I it ofiVnds me to 
the sent, to hear a robustious, perriv^ig; pated fellow tear 
a passion to tatters^ to very rags, to split the ears of the 
groandlings ; who (fnr the must part) are capable of 
nothing bot inexplicable dumb shows and noise. Pray 
yoQ avoid it« 

Be not too tame, neither ; but let your own discretion 
be your tutor. Suit the action to the word, the word to 
the action ; with this special observance, that you o^ev' 
gtep not the modesty of nature ; for any thing so overdone 
is from the purpose (m playing ; whose end is — to hold 
as ^were, the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue her 
own feature, seom her own ima^e, and the very age and 
body of the time, bis form and pressure. Now, this 
overdone, or come tardy of, though it make the unskil- 
ful laughs cannot but make the judicious grieve ; the 
censure of one of which must, in your allowance,, o'er- 
weigh a whole theatre of others. Oh \ There be play- 
ers that I have seen play and heard others praise, and 
that highly, that, neither having the accent of Christian, 
nor the sait of Christian, pagan nor m&o, have so strut- 
ted and bellowed that I have thought some of Nature's 
journeymen had made men, and not made them well^ 
they imitated humanity so abominably • 

H,:^Dougla9* jiccount vf hmrnet/ 

TaAGEDYoF Douglas* 

MY name is Non'al. On the Grampian hills 
Mv tither feecU his flocks ; a friig-^^l swain, 
Whose constaii cares were to ijicrease his store,. 
And keep his onl> son myself a* home. 
F-^i* ! bad heard of battles^ and I long'd 
To follow to the field some warlike lord ; 
And heaven soon gt;anted what my sire denied. 
This moon* which rose last night, round as my shield,. 
Had not yet fillM her horns, when by her light, 
A band of fierce barbarians, from the hills, 
Rush'd Uk^ a torrent, down upon the vail. 
Sweeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds fie4 
For safety and for succor. I alone. 
With bended bow, and <^uiver full of arrows. 
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HoverM about the enemy, and mark'd 

The road he took ; then nasted to my fHeiids» 

Whom with a troop of fifty choseniiien» 

I met advandng. The ( ursuit I led. 

Till wc o'ertc'ok the spoil encumbet'd foe. 

We fought— and conquer'd. E e a sword was drawn. 

An arrow fiom my bow had pitrc'd their chief. 

Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 

Returning home in triumph, I disdain'd 

The sheijnerd's slothful life ; and having heard 

That our good king had .^umoipn'd his bold peers. 

To lead their warri-rs to the ('ari'on side, 

I left mv father's bouse and rook with me 

A chos< n servant to conduct my step*— 

Ton trembling coward, who forsook his master. 

Joumeving with thtb intent, 1 pass'd these towers. 

And heaven directed, came this day to do 

The happy deed, that gilds my humble name. 

\\l,F^Dougla»* Accotmt of the -Hfrmtt.— 1|. 

BENE ATM a mountain's brow, the most ivmote 
And inaccessible, b.« shepherds trod. 
In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 
A hermit tiv'd ; a melanchoUy man. 
Who '.as the wonder of ouivwand'riHg swains. 
AuHtene and lonely, cruel to mm self. 
Did thev report him ; the c )ld* earth his bed. 
Water his drink, his food the shepherds' alnos. 
1 ^ent to >ee him ; and my heart was touch'd 
Wvh rev'reuce and with oitv. Mild he spake^ 
And, entering on discourse, such stones told. 
As made me oft revisit his sad cell. 
For he had been a soldier in his youth ; 
And f(5ufi:ht in famous battles, when the peers 
Of Europe, by the bold Godfredo led. 
Against th* usurping infidel displayed 

» T'nf blessed cross, and won the Holy Land. 

A Plea^'d with my admiration, and the -fire 
Hik speech struck frotn me, the old man would shske 
His years a\\^y« and act his young encounters : 
Then, having show'd his wounds, he'd sit him down. 
And all the live long day discourse of war. 
To iielp my U ncy, in the sm . loth green turf 
He cut the figures of the marsliau'd hosts ; 
Describ'd the motbns. and explained the use 
Of the deep colymn and the lergrhenfd tine. 
The square, the crescert, and the phalanx firm; 
F- >r all that S xracen or Christian knew 
Of war's vast art, was to this hermit known* 
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Vf.^SemfiTonitu' Sfieechfor WTar— Taxo. of Cato, 

MY voice Is still for war. 
GoMs ! Can a Roman senate long debate. 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death » 
N(^lct us rise at once, gird on oar swords, 
And at the head of our remaining troops. 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of his throng d It gions, and charge home upon him 
Perhaps sonic arm more lucky than the re«, 
May ijach hw heart, and free the >* orld from bondage; 
Rise. Fathers, nse ; 'Us Rome demands yourheto • 
Ri^e and revei.ge her slaughtered citizens. ^ " 

Or share their ?ate. The corps of half her senate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly, while we 
Sit here deliberating in culd debates. 
If we shouW sacrifice our Dves to honor 
Or wear ihem out in servitude and chains. 
Rouse up, fcr shame ! Our brothers of Pharsalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud. To battle • 
Great Pompey's shade cpmplains that we are slow 
And Sc:pio s gliost walks unrcvengM amongst us. * 

MY thoughts. 1 must confeas are tur^'d on peace z 

Already have our quarrels fill'd the worjd 
With widows and with orphans: Scythia mourns 
pur guilty wars, and earth's remotf^t regions 
Ut half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome : 

Tis time to sheath the sword, and spare mankind, 
n:is not Cesar, but the gods, my Fathers ! 
Tie g ^s declare again«5t us, and repel 
O-.r vuin attempts. To urge the f :e to battle 
(I rompxed by blind revenge and wild despair) 
Were to refuse th'awards of Providence - 
And n.t to rest in heaven's determir.ation. 
Already have we shown f .ut- love to Rome : 
>ow let us show submission to the gods. 
We took up arms, not to revenge ourselves, 
Bu. free the common wealth. When this end fails, -^ 
Arms have no further use. Our countn 's cause. 
That drew our swords, now wrests themTrom our hands. 
And bids us not delight iu Roman blood 
Lnprofitabiy shed. What men could do 
Is done already. Heaven and earth will witness. 
If Rome must fall that we aire ii)nccent 

^Ki^^''^''^T'/'A^^^^' ^f^^^ /^oA— Henry IV. 
MY l:ege» I did dcnv no priscncrs. 
But 1 remeinlw, when the fight was drne^ 
When I wasdry with rage and extreme toil* 
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JBreathless 9fid famt, ^eat^ing upon my sword, 
Came there a certain lord ; neat ; trimly dress'd ; 
' F^res^ as a bridegroom ; and his chin new rekp'd, 
Show'd like a stubble land, at harvest home. 
He was perfum'd like a millitker ; 
And, 'twixt his'fin^r and his thumb, he held 
A pouncet box. wmch, ever and anon. 
He gave his no&e ■ ■ 

And still he smii'd and tsdk'd x 
And as the soldiers bare dead bodies by. 
He oallM them untaught knavestunniannerly^ 
Tobrir>g a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind atid his nobility. 
With many holiday and lady terms 
He que&tion'd me ; amon^ the rest, demanded 
My prisoners, in your majesty's behalf: 
1 then, all smarting with my wounds, being gall'd 
To be so p^ster'd with a popiii)ay. 
Out of my grief and my impatience, 
AnsuerM— negligently*— 1 know not what*^ 
He should or sliouid not ; for he made me mad. 
To see him shiue so brisk > and smell so sweet. 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman. 
Of guns, ai)d drums, and wounds,rheaven save the mark X^ 
And telling me, the soverdgn'st thing on earth 
"Was spermaceti for an inward bruiiie ; 
And that it was great pity, (so it wa») 
This villaU'^us saltpetre should be digg'd 
Out of the bowels of the harndess earth. 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 
So cowardly ; and but for these vile gun», 
fie would liiiiiself have been a scddier. 
This bald unj -inted chat of hb, my lord, ./ 
I answer'd indirectlv, as I said ; 
And I besi,ech you, let not this report 
Come current for an accusation. 
Betwixt my love, and your high Majesty. 

' Vll.— ^o^spur'a Solihquy on the Contents of a tetler.-^ 

Ib. 
^^ BUT, for mine owb part my lord, I could be well 
contentld to be there, in respect of the love I bear vour 
house.'^-r^He could be contented to be there! Whj 
is he tM then f In respect of the love he bears oar 
tiouse P He shows io this, he loves his own barn better 
than h^ loves our hottse. Let me see some more. ^< The 
purpose you lindertake it dang^rous.'^ Why, that's cer* 
Uia V 'tis dangerous to take a caid, to sleep> to drinks 
62 
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but I tell yoQf my lord Foul, out of this nettle danger^ 
we pluck this flower safely. ^^ The purpose you under- 
take is dangerous $ the friends you have named uncer- 
tain ; the time itself unsorted ; and your whole plot loo 
light fur the counterpoise of so great an oppositioo."*-*- 
8ay you so, say vciu so ? 1 say uato you again^ you are 
a thai low, cowardly hind, and you lie. What a lackbrain 
ib this 1 Our plot is a good plot as ever was laid $ our 
friends true and constant; a goocl plot; g;ood friends, 
and full of expectation ; an excellent plot, very good 
friends. What a frosty spirited rogue is this ! Why, idj 
lord o( York cotnmands the plot, and the general course 
of tiie action. By this hand, if 1 were now by this ras* 
cal, 1 could brain him with his lady's fan. Is there not 
my father, my uncle and myself r Lord Edmund M or* 
timer, my lord of York, and Owen Glendowerf is there 
not, l>esides, the Douglass r Have i not all their letters 
to meet me in arras by the ninth of the next month ? 
And are there Dot some of them set forward already? 
W hat a Pagan vfs&cal is tlus ! An infidel ! — Ha ! Yon 
ahali see uow^ in very sincerity of fear and cold heart, 
"wiU he to the king, and lay open all our proceedings. 
Oil could divide myself, and go to bufiets, for mov- 
ing such a dish -ot. skimmed milk with so honorable an 
action. Hang him!! Let him tell the king. We are 
prepared« i will set forward to night. 

\lll.^OiheUo*9 ji/iologyjor Mis Murriagt.^ 

T«A«EDY OF UtBELLOu 

MOST potent, grave and r«verend seigniors : 
My very noble and approv'd good masters : 
That 1 have ta'en away this old man's daughter* 
It is OiOst true ; true, i have inanicd her: 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent ; no more. Rude am I in speech 
And little bless'dwith the >»et phrase of pe./ce : 
For since thes?* arnts of mine had seven years' pith. 
Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have us'd 
Their dearr st action, In the tented field ; 
And little of this ^eat world can 1 speaks 
More than pertains to feats of broils and battle ; 
And therefore, little shall 1 grace my cause. 
In speaking of myiself. Yet oy your paUence, 
i will a round' unvamish'd tale deliver, 
%l my "wh&le course of lov e ; what drugs, what cbanns; 
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What conjuration, and what mi^^hty magic 
(For Euch prccecdings 1 am charg'a withail) 
1 won his daughter with. 

Her father lov'd me ; oh invited, me ; 
Still question'd me the story of nry life 
From year to year : the battles, sieges, fortunes. 
That I had past 

I ran it through, e*en from my boyish days 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances' 
Of moving accidents by fiord and iieSd ; 
<>f haicbreadth 'scapes in th' imminent deadly breach ;; 
Or bcir.g taken by the insolent foe. 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, ' 
And with it all my travel's history. 

■ ■ All these to hear 
Would Desdemona set ioutly inclir e ; 
But .<till the house affairs would draw her thence ; 
Whidi ever as she could with haste dispatch, 
Stie*d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse. Which I observing. 
Took once a pliant hour, and fijund good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 
That 1 would all my pilgrimage dilate ; 
Whereofby parcels she nad something heard» 
But not distinctly. I did consent ; 
And often ^d beguile her of her tears. 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth sufier'd. My storv being done, 
^ She gave me for my pains a worln of sighs. 

She swore in fj^th, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange ; 

Twas pitifuF; 'twas wond'rous pitiful { 

She wish'd she had not heard it ; yet she wish'd 

That heaven had made her such a man. She thank'id roe 

And! bade me, if 1 had a friend that lov'd heri 

1 should but teach faim how to tell my story. 

And that would woo her. On this hint I spake ; 

She lov'd me for the dangers I had pass'd ; 

And I lov'd her, that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft wnich I've us'd. 

X,^Henry IV's ScHloguy on 5/ef/^.^SHAKESPEAEB» 

HOW many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ! O gentle ^eep ! 
Nature's soft nurse ! bow have I firighted thee. 
That thou no more wilt we^i^h my eyelids down> 
And steep my senses in forget fulness? 
Why rather, sleep, liestthou in smoky cribs« 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

/ 
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And hush'd with busmg lu^t flies to thy slumber, 
^lian in the peiium'd chainbers of the great, 
Under the canopies ot costly state, 
' And hiliM with sounds of sweetest melody f 
€ thou duU god ! Why Hest thou with the vile* 
In loaibsome beds, and lesiv'st a kingly couchft 
A watchcase to a eomrooB larura bell I 
Wilt thou upon the high aod eiddy niast» 
Seal up the shipboy's eyes and rock his braioa 
In cratiQe ot the rude imperious surge. 
And in the visitation of the winds* 
Who take the ruffian billows by the to^« 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging tben^ 
With oearning clamors in the sljpp'ry shrouds, 
That With the tmrly, death itself awakes ; 
Canst thcM, O partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea boy in an hour so rude. 
And in the calmest and the stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot. 
Deny it to a king ? Then happy, lowly clowa* 
Uneasy lies the nead that wears a. crown. 

Z^^CaJiia$tt BobadH^s Method of dtfeating an Army,^ 

Etkrt Man in bis Humok^ 

I W^ILL tell yon, sir, bj the wa^ of private and an - 
dier seaU 1 am a gentleman ; and 'live here obscure, and 
to myself; but were I known to bis Majestj and the 
Lords, observe me, 1 would undertake, upon this poor 
head and live, fur the public benefit of the state, not oq« 
\j to spare the entire livei of his subjects in general^ 
but to save the one half, n^y three fourths of his jearlj 
charge in holding war, aod asainst what enemy seever. 
And how would I do it, think you ? Whj thus. Sir.— 
I would select nineteen more to myself, throughout the 
land ; aentlemen they should be $ of good spirit, strong 
and ab^ constitution. I would choose them by an in- 
htinct that I have. And I would teach these niaeteea 
the special rules; as your Purito, your Reverso, your 
Stoccata, your Imbrocata, your Passada, your Monton- 
to ; till they could all play very near, or altogether, as 
VI ell as myself. This done ; say the enemy were forty 
thousand strong. Wetuenty would ccnie into tnefiem 
the tenth of March, of thereabouts, and we would chal- 
lenge twenty of the enemy ; they could not, in their hon- 
or, refuse w. Well-^we wquW kUl tbem s ehallenge 
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twenty more— kill them; twenty tnore— kill them<$ 
twenty more-^kill them too. And thus, would we 
kill every man, his ten a day — that's ten score; Ten 
score— that's two hundred ; two hundred a day — five 
days, a thousand :Fortv thousand— forty ttmes five — five 
times forty— two hundred days kill them all up bv com- 
putation. And this I will venture my poor gentleman- 
like carcase to perform (provided there be no treason 
practised upon us) by fair and discreet manhood j that 
IS, civilly — by the sword. 

XL^rSoliloquy of HamleVsUnde^ on tke Murder of hh 
JSroiAei**— Fragedy of Hamlet* 

OH ! my ofience is rank ; it smells to heaven ;^ 
It hath the primal, eldest curse Ujion it ! 
A brother's murder r— — Pray I cannot, 
Thougti inclination be as sliarp as 'twfll-^ 
My stronger guilt defeau my s'.rong intent ; 
' And like a man :o doubie business bound, 
1 stand in pause where 1 shuU first begin— 
And both neglect What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with bi other's Ixood*- 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as siiow ^ Whereto serves mercy 
But to confi*ont the visage of ofience f 
And what's in m'ayer, biit this twofdd force ; 
To be f restalfed ere we ct-me to fall— 
Or pardpn'dlH^ing down ? Then Hi look up. 
My fault is past. But, Oh ! What form ot prayer 
Can serve my tin*n ? Forgive me my foul muraer^ 
That cannot oe. since ^ am still possess'd 
Of those efifiictsfor which I did tne mtircter-* 
My crown, my own ambition, andniv queeo. 
Mayiionebe pardoned^ aud retain th^ offence 
In the corrupted currents of this world. 
Offence's gilded haw} mav shove by justice ; 
And oft lis seen, the wicked priz^-i^self 
Buys out the la^s. But 'tis not so above. 
There is no shofiling— there the^action lie* 
In its true nature, and we ourselves c^^mpell'd 
E'en to the teeth and forehtad of our iaults'. 
To give in evidence. WUai then? What rests? 
Try what repentance can. What can ii n^ .. ? 
Yet what can it, when one caimot repent f 
Oh, wretched sUte f Oh, b<wom black as death I 
Ok, limited sout, that struggrmg to be free, 
Art more eogag'i ! Heipr angels! Make absa^ 
3^ ■-.' 
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Bow, stTibhom knees — and heart with strings of steeU 
hn s- fi, as sinews of ihe new bom babe ! 
All iHviy be well. 

yLW-^-^Sdiloguy of Hamlet on Death^^lBr. 

's.'> :a,- « -.r not to be— —that is the qaestion ; 
V- * . . .' r 'tis iK)bf er m the mind to sufibr 
TIiF : . . 8^8 and arnms of ootrageons fortiiii&— 
Oi t^' Ccike arms agninst a sea of trcnble ; 
A'^kJ, by opposme end them ? To die— to sleep- 
No more ? and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 
Tliat flesh is heir ta— — Tis a consnmmatioii ' 
Devcuily tcf be wish'd. To die— to sleep ■ ' ■ 
To sleep, perchance to dream— ay, there's the rub— ^ 
For, in chat sleep of death, what dreams may come. 
When we hare Siuffled offthu mortal coil. 
Must give us pause.— There's.the respect^ 
Tnat makes calamity of so long life ; 
For, who would bear the yhips and scorns of timer 
Th' oppressor's wrong, cm proud man's contumely » . 
The pangs of de^is'd love—the law's delay— 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes— 
When he himself might hts quietus make 
With a bare bodkin r Who would fardels bear» 
To groan and sweat under a weary life. 
But that the dread of something after de^th, 
(rhatundiscover'd country, from whot^e bourn 
Ko traveller returns) puzzles the will^ 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have. 
Than fly to others that we know hot of f 
Thus conscienoe does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er Viih the palcicast of thought ; 
And enterprises of great pirh and moment, 
\^'ith this regard, their currents turn away, 
Aod k)*e the name of action. ^ ^ 

XI II — Fafe^fljJ"** Encomium on iflteeAr— Hbket, IV. 

A GOOD sherris sack hath a twofold operation in it 
It ascends me into the brain ; dries me there, all the 
feolishv dall and crudy vapors which environ it ; makes 
it apprehensive^ quick, inventive $ full of nimble, fierj 
and delectable shapes; which delivered over to the 
▼oiee, the tongue, which is the birth, becomes excellent 
m\U The second propertj of your excellent sherris* ia 
^he warming of the bkiodf which, befofe^ oold aad aet^ 
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tied, left the liver ivhite and pale, wbtth is the badge of 
pasiHaoimitj and cowardice. But the aherris sarins it^ 
and makes it course from the inwards to the parts ex- 
treme* It illuminateth the face; which, as abeaconi 
gives warning; to all the r^st of this little kingdom, man^ 
to arm ; and then, the vital commoners, and inland pet- 
tj spirits, muster me all to thetr captain, the heart ; who 
great and puffed up with this retinue, doth anj deed of 
eoarage — and this valor comes of sherris. So that skill 
in the weapon, is nothing without sack| for that sets it at 
work ; and learning, a mere hoard of gold kept bj a 
devil till sack commences it, and sets it in act and use. 
Hereof come^^ it that Prince Harrj is valiant ; for the 
cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father, he hath, 
like lean, sttrile and bare land, manured, husbanded and 
tilted, with drinking good, and good Htore of fertile sher- 
ris. If I had a thou^^and sons, the first human principle 
I would teacb them, should be— to forswear thin pota» 
tions, and to addict themselves to sack. 

ULlV^^PrologUe to the Tragedy of Cato,^YQT%*^ 

TO wgiketbf^ soul by tender strokes of art, 
To raise the genius and to mend the heart. 
To make mankind in conscious \irtoe bold, 
Live o'er each scene, and be "what they behold ; 
F< r this the tragic muse first trod the stuge\ 
C^romav'di'^g tears to stream through every age; 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 
Aad foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 
Our autnor shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero's glory or the virgin's love: 
In pitying love we but our weakness show. 
And wild ambition well deserves its woe. 
ffere tears shall flow from a more gen'rous cause ; 
Suchrtears as patriots shed for dying laws ; 
"' He bids your breast wiih ancient ardors rise. 
And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes ;. 
Virtue confessed in human shape be draws. 
What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was: 
No common ot^ect to your sight displays. 
But what, with pleasure, heaven itself surveys X 
A brave man struggling ui the storms of iiEite» 
And greatly 'felling with a fkUing state r 
While Cato gives nh little senate laws. 
What bosom beats not in his country's cause ?" 
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Who fees bim tct, bat envio every d«ed ? 
Wh^ hears him groaii, aod does not wish ro bleed f 
EVn when proud Cesar, 'midst triumphal cars» 
The spoils 4>f nations and the pomp of wars, 
]«iQbhr vain, and innpc^tently great, 
Show'd Rom^ her Cato's figure drawn in state; 
As her dead father's revVend image pass^d^ 
The (K>o:p was darkenM and the day o'ercast. 
The triuM ph ceasM^tears. gush'd from every eye ; 
T'ric wrrUi's great victor paf s'd unheeded by ; 
Her last gcHtdmaQ. dejected Rome ador'd. 
And hoDor'd Cesar's less thm Cato's sword. 

B> itons a: tend. Be worih like this approv 'd i 
Atd show yoohave the virtue to be mov'd. . 
With honest scorn the first fam'd Cato view'd 
KoDieleaniiitg arts from Greece, whom she subdu'dsr 
Our scene pt-ecariously subsists too long 
On F tench translation and Italian song. 
Dare to have sense vourselves ; assert the stage ; 
B- justlv warui'd with your own native rsge. 
Such piays alone should please a Urili^ ear» 
As Cat<>'s self had not disdain'd to hear. 

HV'^mCato't SMot^uy on the Immortality of the Soui^ 

TBA.GEDY OF CatOt 
< 

IT must be so— Plato thou reasonest well t 
E'se, Whence this pleasing hope, this fond deiurer 
* lliis k*nging after immoriality f 

Or. whence this secret dvead,and inward horror,. 

Of falling inio Ufuight ? Why shrioks the soul 

Back on nerself, and startles at dest ruction t . 

*Ti8 the divinity that stirs wi'tiin us: 

lis \ eaven itself that points out an Qereafter,^ 

And intimates Eternity to man. 

Eternity ! — ^thou pleasmg, drcadhil thought ! 

Throu^ h what variety of untried being. 

Through what new scenes and chaiiges must we pass5 

The wide, th' unbounded pro«»pec<. lies before me ^ 

But shadows^ clouds and darkress rest uprn it^ 

Here will I hold, if thertt's a Power above U8» 

(Ai 'd that there is, all na: u e cries aloud 

Through all her works) he n;ust delight in virtue; 

And that which be delights id must be happv. 

But w hen ? Or where? This world wab made for Cesar.^ 

Vm weary cfconjcciures^— this must end them. 

[ZLayinjgr hu hand on his 9^otdi 
Thus I am- doubly armM. Mv death and hfe^ 
My bane and antidote are both before me.. 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 
8<it this infonm mc I ahall never dk*. 
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The soul, secar'd m her existence, smites 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its ];)oint« 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth ; 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, . 
The wi-eck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 

XVl^^Sfieech of Henry V. to the Suldiera at the Sieg^e of 
//ar/Kez^r.— -Shakespeare's Henry V. 

ONCE more unto the breach, dear friends once more» 
Or close the wall up with the £ngUhh dead. 
In peace the -e's nothing so becomes a man 

' As modest stillness and humility ; 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears. 
Then imitate the action of the tyger ; 
Stiflfeii the sinews, summon up the blond. 
Disguise fair nature with hard favor'd rage : 

. Then lend the eye a terrible aspect : 
Let it pray b'er the portage of the head 
Like the orass cannon ; let the brow o'erwhelm i^ 
And fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded base, 
SwiU*d with the wild and wasteful ocean. 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide j 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To its iull height. Now on, you ncblest English^ 
Whose blood is fetch'd from .fathers of war proof ; 
FatherS) that like so many Ale^andei^s, 
Have in these parts from mom till even fought. 
And sheath'd their swords for lack of argument. 
Dishonor not vour mother ; now attest 
That those whom you caU'd fathers did beget you. 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 
And teach them how to war. And you, good yeoman, 
Whobe limbs were made in England, show us hei e 
The metal of your pasture ; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt not ; 
For there is none of you so mean and ba9e> 
That hath not noble Tustre in your eves. 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips. 
Straining upon the start. Th^game's afoot: 
Follow your spirit ; and, upon ttiis charge. 
Cry, God for mrry, England and St. George t 
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XVn^-^SpertA^Hinry M, before the Battle of jiifincomt^ 
en tie £(vl of fVesimoreIand*9 wihingjor mure Men from 
Englaiid.-^lh. 

WHAT'S he that wKhes mere men from England ? 
My CiJUMn Wcstoioreland ? No, ft«y fair cousin ; 
If we arc mark'd to die, we are enow 
To c!o our country loss ; and. if to live. 
The fewer men, the ^ater share r f honor. 
No, no, n>y Lord ; wish not a man from England. 
Rather prcclaim it, Westmoreland throughout my host, 
That he who hath no stomach to this t^ght, - 
May straight depart ; hispasspr.n shall be made ; 
And crowns, for convov, piit into his putse. 
He would not die in that man's compan}'. 
ITiis day is called the feast «f Crispian'. 
He that ouOives this day, and comts safe liom'e. 
Will s*and a tiptue. when this day is nam'd, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian- 
He that outlives this day* and sees old 22 ge, 
Willyearly, on the vigii, feast his neighbors, ^ 

And say, Tomorrow is St. Crispian ; 
Then will he strip his sleeve, and show liis scars. 
Old men forget, yet shall not all forget. 
And they 11 remember, wiih advanuges, 
What feats they did that day. Then shall oar names^ 
Familiar in thdr mouihs as household words, 
Harry the king. Bedford and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Glo'ster, 
Be in their flowing cups, freshly remembered. . 
This story siiall the good man teach his sen : 
And Crisptan's day shall ne'er go by 
From this time to the ending of the world. 
But we and it shall be remembered ; . 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers i 
For he today that sheds his blood with me. 
Shall be my brother ; be he e'er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition. 
And gentlemen in England, now abed. 
Shall think themselves accurs'd they were not here ; 
And hold their manhoods cheap, while any ^eaks 
That feught with us upon St. Crispian's day. 

XWm.'^Soliloquy of Dick the jipfirentice,^ 

Farce the Apprkwtice. 
THUS far we run before the wind— -^An apothe* 

cary !•— Make an apothecary of me ! What, cramp 

my geoiiisofer a pestle and mortar; or mew me up in 
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a shop, with an alligator stuffed^ and a beggarly aocouot 
of empty boxes! To be culliog simples, and constantty 
adding to the bills of mortality 1 — >-No ! no ! It will 
be much better to be pasted up in capitals, The. part of 
Romeo by a young gentlbman, wko never* Ar- 
PSARED ON ANY sTAOB BBPORs ! My ambitioli fires 

at the thought But hold; mayn't I run some 

chance of failing in my attempt ? Hissed— petted-^ 
laughed at— not admitted into tlie green room j— that 
will never do-^down, busy devil, down, downi try it 
azain— loved by the women— envied by the laen-— ap« 
pTauded by the pit, clapped by the gallery, admired by 
the boxes, ^^ Dear colonel, is'nt he a charming creature P 
My lord, donH you like him of all things. P-^-Makes love 
like an angel !— — What an eye he has !— .Fine legs ! 

■ " 1 shall certainly go to his benefit."-— Celestial 

aoonds !— — Aitd then VW get in with the painters, 
and have myself put up in every print shop-^in the char- 
acter of Macbeth .* ^^ This ia a sorry sight." {Stands 
an attitude.) In the character of Richard, ^^ Gfive me 
another horse ' Biad up my uouoda !'' This will do rare* 
ly — ;— And then i have a chance of getting well marri- 
ed O glorious thop^ht! I will cnj»y it, though but 

infancy. But what^s o clo' k P it must be almost nioe« 
V\{ away at once; this is club night—the spoutersare 
all met — little think they Vm in tevirn — they'll be sur- 
prised to see me off i ga ; and then for my assigna- 
tion witb my master Gargle's daughter. 

XIX, -^Cassiufi instigating Brutus to join thi ConspifOiSf 
against Cesar.— Tragi:: dy of Julius Cxsar. 

HONOR is the subject of my stoiy. 
I c- innot tell what you and oiher men 
Think of th.8 life : but for my single sel^ 
I had as lief not be as live i o t)e 
in awe of such a thing a* myself. 
I was burn free as Ce?«r ; so were you i 
We bfith tihVf fed as weH ; and ..ve can botk 
* Endure th^ winter's co^d as well as he. ; . . 

For once upotk a raw and gusy Oav, 
The troubled Tiber chiifiug with his shores, 
Cesar says to me * Dar'ht thou, Cassias, now 
h^ ta with nusiuio this angry flood. 
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And twim to yonder point ?" UpoQ the wordy 
Accoatred at 1 was, I pluuged in. 
And bade him follow : so indeed he did* 
The turrent roar*d and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside. 
And stemiDing it with hearts oi controTersy. 
But ere we could arrive the point propos'd^ 
Cesar cry'd» ** Help me, Cassius, or 1 sink. 
I, as ^neas, our great ancestor. 
Did from the flames of 'f roy» upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear ! so, from the waves of Ttb^r^ 
Bid I the tired Cesar ; and this man 
Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his hodyt 
If Qetar carelessly but nod on him. 
He had a fever when he was in Spun« 
And when the fk was on him I did mark 
How he did shake ; 'tis true, this god did shake ; 
His coward lips did from their color fly ; 
And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the worlds 
Did lose hs iastre ; I did hear him groan : 
Av, and that tongue of his that bade the Romans 
Mark him and write his speeches m their books, 
•♦ AUs !'* it cry M : •• Give me some drink, Tithuus {'• 
As a sick girL Ye gods, it doth amase me, 
A man of such a fe^Ie temper, should 
So ml the start of the majestic world. 
And bear the palm alone-— * 
Brutu!< and Cesar ! What should be in that Cesar > 
Why should that name be sounded moi^ than youra^f 
Write them together ; yours is as fair a fiame-; 
Sound them ; it doth bcxome the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them ; it is as heavy ; conjure with 'em ; 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cesar. 
Now in the name ot all the gods at once. 
Upon what meats doth this our Cesar feed. 
That he has grown so great ? Age,^oo art ashamM I 
Rome thou hast lost the breed oi noble bloods. 
When went thereby an age, since the great flood. 
But it was fsLuCd \iith more than with one man ? 
When could they say, till now, that talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide walls encompass'd but one man f 
Oh ! You and I have heard our fathers say. 
There was a BniTus once, that ^Yould ha\*e brook'd 
. T\\* infernal devil, to keep his state in Rome, 
At easily as a king. 
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XXI.— fif u^tts' Earrangm on ^/*e l>cflA of €esar.— Ib. 

ROMANS, CountrjmeQ and Lovers! — Here me for 
my cause ; and be silent, that yoa may hear. Believe 
Bie for mine honor; and Imve respecrt to mine honor^ 
thatyott may believe. Censure me in your wisdom; 
and awake your senses, that you may the better judge.—* 
If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of Ce- 
^ar^S) to him, I ^ay, that Brutus' love to Cesar was no 
less than his. U^ then, that friend demand why Brutus 
ros^ against Cesar, this is my answer: not that 1 loved 
Cesar less, but that I loved Rome more. Had you rath* 
er Cesar were living, and die all slaves $ than that Cesar 
were dead, to live all freemen P As Cesar loved me, I 
weep for him | as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as 
he was valiant, I honor him : but, as he was ambitious^ 
1 slew iiim. There are tears for his love, joy for his 
fortune, honor for his valor, an^ tleath for his ambition. 
— Who'S here so base, that would be a bondman ? If 
any, speak $ for him I have offended. Who's here so 
rude, that would not be a Roman? If any, speak; for 
him I have offended. Who's here so vi4e, that will not 
love his country ? If any, speak; for him I have offend* 
ed. i pause for a reply — — 

None ! Then none have ( offended. I hav« done ni» 
more to Cesar than you shall do to Brutus. The ques- 
tion of his death is enrolled in the Capitol ; his glory «iot 
extenuated, wherein he was worthy; nor his offences 
enforced, for which he suffered death. 

Herxi comes his body, mourn 'd by Mark Atitofiy; 
who, though he had no hand in his deaih, shall receivo 
the benefit of his dying, a place in thet^ommonwealth; 
as which of you shall not? With this I depart — that as 
1 slew my best lover foir the good of Rome, I have the 
same dagger for myself, when rt shall please my country 
to need ray death. 

'KXW.'-^Jtntoiv/s Oration over Cesar^s Body. 

FRIENDS, Homans^ Countrymen ? Lend me yourears» 
i come to bury Cesar, not to praite him. 
I'he evil that men do, Hves after tliem ; 
Thfe good is Oft interred with their boqes: 
33 



3^a LESSONS 't^ARx if. 

So let U be with Cesar ! NoWe Bmtas- i 
Hat h tokl you. Cesar w as ambii iciis. 
It it wefe 90, it was a giievoos fault ; 
Awl gritrvoiisly hath I csar ansvr er*d it. 
iff le under leave of Brutus, and the're&t» 
(F. r Brutus is an honorable man, 
^o aix; they all, all honoi-able men) 
Come i to Fpeak in Cesar's ftineral.^-^— 

He was my friend « faithful and just to me : 
Bii. Brutus says he was ambitious; 
A: (I Bru*us i^ an honorable man. 
He haih brought many captives home to Rome, 
VV'linse ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Difl this in i^esar seem ambitious f 
When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept! 
,\ mbition should be made of sterner stuill 
Ytt Brutus says he was ambiiious ; 
At d Brutus is an honorable roan. 
YouitU did see, that, on the Lupercal, 
I tUrice presented him a kingly crown ; 
Which he did thrice reh)sr« Was this ambition ? 
Y'ct Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And ^u^e, he, is an honorable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke ; 
But here I am to speak i^hat 1 do know. 
You all did love him once ; not without cause ; 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for him? 
O judgment! Thou art Aid to brutish beasts. 
And n.en have lost their reason. Bear with me : 
My heart is in the ccffin there with Cesar ; 
And 1 must pause till it come back to roe. 
» But yesterday the word, Cesar, might 
Have stood against tlie world ! now lies be then^ 
A nd none so poor to do him reverence. 

Masters ! If I were dispos'd to stir 
Yf.ur hearts ar.d minds to mutmy and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Casskis wrong ; 
Who. you all know, are honorable men. 

I vill not<lo them wrong— 1 rather choose 
To wronj^ the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I vill ^ rong such honorable men. 
^ut hete's a parchment, with the seal of Cesar; 
] found it in his closet : 'tis his wilL 
Lrt but the commons hear thi« testament, 
(\^'^hich, pardon me I do not mean to read) 
And they would go and ki&s dead Cesar's wounds. 
And dip their napk ins in his sacred blood- 
Yea, btg a hair of him for memory. 
And, d> mg, mention it within their wills, 
Beg[ucaihirg it, as a rich legacy, 
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Unto tlieir issue.— 

If you have tears, pr^are to shed ther vnow. 
You all do know this mantle : 1 remember 
'I'he first time ever Cesjr put it on ; i 

Twason a summei's evening in his tent, 

Thai day he oyercoaie the Nervii 

Look J in this place ran C i^ssius* dagger through——- 

See what a i-eut the envious Casca made-«— 

Through this the well beloved B ucus stahb*d ; 

And, as he piuck'd his cursed steel awav. 

Murk how the b"o .d of Cesar follow'd it \ 

This, was the unkin:'«est cut of ali f 

For when the n'>ble Cesar saw him s'ab, 

Ingratitude, hu.resiroui? than traitor's arms, 

Qtiite vanquisiiM him ! Then burst iiis mighty hearty 

And in hts n;antlc muffling up his f ice^ 

li*en at the bise ©f l*ompey's statue. 

(Which all the while ran Wood) great Cesar fcU. ' 

what a fall was there« my countrymen t 
Then i, and you» and all of us, fell down ; 
Whilst bloody treason flburish'd over us. 

O, now yott weep ; and 1 perceive you feel 
The dint of pity ! These arc gracious drops* 
Kind souls ^ what, weep you when you behold 
Our Cesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here !— ' 
Here is himself— marr\l, as you see, by traitors. , 

Good friends I Sweet friends f Let mc not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny ^ 
They that have done this deed are honorable ! ^ 

• What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it! Fheyare wise and honorabtev 
And will, BO doubt, with reason answer you. 

' i come not, fiiends, to steal away your hearts !' 

1 am no orator, as Brutus is ; 

But, as you know me all, a plain, bhint man» 

That love my friend — and that they know full wcH^ 

That eavc me public leave to speak of him ! 

^or 1 have neither wit, nor words, nor wr.rth. 

Action, nor utterance, nor power of speech, 

To stir men's blood-—! only speak rielit on, 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know— . 

Show you sweet Cesar's wounds, poor,poor,dumb mouths^ 

And bid them speak for me. But, were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, diere were an Antony 

Would Tuifle up your spirits, and put a tongne 

In every wound of Cesar, that should mov« 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 
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XUlL-^FaUUff^sSoUtoguy an Hoaor .—HfixaT IV. 

OVTB bea* «n a death ; 'Tis not due ?et ; and I 
would be lotb lo pajf him before hi& daj. \Vhat need I 
be to forward with him. that calU not on me ? Well, 'tis 
DO matter-^honor pricks me oo.— ^But bow^ if honor 
prick me off when I come on ? How then f Can honor 
set CO a leg ? No ; or an arm ? No ; or take awaj the grief 
•fa wound? No. Honor hath do skill in surgery, then ? 
No. What ]g honor ? A word. What is that word faon- 
.or? Air; a trim reckoning. Who hath it? He that 
died a Wednesday. Doth he feef it ? No. Doth be hear 
it r No. Is it insensible, then ? Yea, to the dead. Bat 
will it not live with the lifing ? No. Whj ? Detraction 
will not suffer it. Therefore^ Til none of it. Honor 
is a mere 'scotcbeon'— and so ends mj catechism. 

XXIY.— Par* of Richard IlJd's Soliloquy the night pre- 
aiding the Battle of Bosworih. 

Tkagedt of BieuAftB IIL 

TIS row the dead of night, and half the work! 
Is with a k>Dely solemn darkness hmig ; 
Yet I (so coy a dame is sleej) to me) 
With all the weary courtship of 

My care tir'd thoughts, can't win her to my bedy f ing.. 
Though e'en the stars do w]nk,as' twere,with over watcttik^ 
in forth , and walk awhile. The air's refreshing, 
And the ripe harvest of the new mown hay 
Gives it a sweet and wholesome odor. 
How awfiil is this gl om ! and hark ! From camp to camp 
The hum of either army stilly sounds. 
That the fix*d sentinels almost receive 
The secret ^^ hisper of each other's watch ! 
Steed threatens sieed in high and boasting neighingBft 
Piercing the night's dull ear. Hark ! From the tentsy 
The armorers, accompUshing the knights, 
With clink of hammers closing rivets ap, 
Give dri adful note of preparation : .white some^ 
Like sacrifices, by ihoir fires of watch, 
Wiih patience sit, and inly ruminate 
Tiie morning's danger. By yon heaven, my stem* 
Impatience chides this tardy gated night. 
Who. like a foul and ugly witch, does limj^ 
So tediously away. I'll to my couch. 
And once mor^ try to sleep her into mprnip^. 



fctfT. v.] Iff SSKAItlKe. ^§; 

XXV. 2he Worid compared ioa Stajfe. 

As XOV LIKJE I'T. 

ALL the world is a stage";^ 

And aU the meBa&d woflnen, meeety players. 

fhey have their exits and their entrances ; 

And one man, in his tinae, plays many parts. 

His acts being seveti ages. At first, the. Iiilant ; 

MevTHhg and paking in the nurse's arius. 

An^then the whining Schqolboy ; with his satcheFr' 

And shining morning face, crying like a snail, 

Unwillin^^ly to school. And, then the Lover, 
* Sighing^ bke ^mace ;. ivith a woeful ballad 

^&de to his Misti-ess* eyebrow. Jhen, a Soldier ; 
f*uU of strange oaths, and beat dediike the par d ; 
jealous in honor ; sudden and quick in quarrel ; 
^ Seeking the bubble, reputation. 
' £ven in the cannon's moiith. And then, the Jusrice';? 
In fair round bcUy,,with gocd cap(m lin'd ; 
With eyes severe, and bfeard ot formal cut ; 
Full of wise saws and mudern instances : 
And so he plays his part.^ The six^h age shifts 
Into the lean and jslipper'd pantaloon > 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hcse well sav'd a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice,' 
Tuniing again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all. 
That ends this strange eventful history. 
Is second Childishness, and mei'e Oblivion ; . 
San» tteth, sans eyes^ sans taste» sans every thing;- 
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CoffcisE Passages, exemplifying^ certAiut Pahtict- 

VLA! S ON THE PKOPER EXPBESSIOKOF WHfCB THE 
yoOCLATION AND MANA^^EMENT OF THE V#1CE IK 
ReaOIKG AKD SpItAKlKG PRlVCIPA^LLY SEPEKIX^ 



hf^I?xamflUs of Antithesis ; or^ the Oppbmiion of 
Wordt or SentmentM* 

1. fpHE maimer of speaking is as impoctant as the natter.*-- 
JL CAesttrfield, 

3. Cowards die many times ; tlie valiant never taste of death 

3. Temperance, by fortifying the mind and body, leads^ tb 
happiness ; intemperance, by enervating the mind and%ody»>. 
ends generally i** misery .-—w^r^ of Thmkmg: 

4. Title and ancestry render a good man more illustiions ; bi^ 
an ill one roc^re contemptible, vice is infamcus, thooi;^ in a 
prince ; and virtue honorable, though in a'peasant^—^kr/a; or. 

5. Almost evci7 object that attracts out notice, has its bright ' 
and its ddrk side. He vho habitnates himself to look at th# 
displeasing side, will sour his disposition, and consequiently^ 
impair his happiness ; white l)e who constantly (beholdsit on • 
the bright side, insensibly ameliorates his temper, and in con- 
sequence of it, improves his own happiness, and the happiness. 
of all around him. World, 

6. A wise man endeavors to shine in himself;, a fool to out* 
shine others. Tlie former is hambied by the sense of his own 
in^rmities; tht latier is lifted up by the discoveiy ofthose- 
whi«li he observes in others. Tf)e wise man considers what' 

. he wants ; and the f<>ol what he aboimds in. The wise man ia ^ 
happy when he gains his own approbation ; and the fool, when 
Hk recommends himself to i^% applause of those about bimv*— 

SfieciatOTm 
T. Where opportunities of exercise are wanting^ temperance 
may in a great measure supply its place. If exercise throws off ^ 
vSi snperRuities, temperance prevent^ them ; if exercisedeara 
She vc*8els,temperance neither satiates noroverstrains them ;— ♦ 
' \ rafee»>|^opier ief taests in the bttmors, and onMH^tts^^ 



EXAMPLES* OF- ANTITHESIS* ^9t 

the circulatioii of the blood, tettperance fHves nature hcrfutt 
play, and enaUes her to exert herself in bXL her ferte ai^d wigor^ 
tt exercise dissipates a ^rowia|( distemper > temperance atarvetr 
it.— —i^/vc/a^or. 

a. I have always preferred cheerfolness thniir^ Theater 
I consider as an act, the former as a t^abh of the mind. Mirth si 
short and transient, cheerfulness fixed and permaDc&t: Tho«i 
arr often raised into the greatest traosports of mirths .^htf are 
subject to the greatest depressions of mdauchoUy. ilfn thexdOK 
trary, cheer&lness, though it does not give the tnind such an 
exquisite eladness, prevents us from falling into^anv deptKftof 
sorrow. Mirth is like a flash oi lightning, thatbrcam IhrOBgft 
a gloom of clouds, and elitters tor a moment'; ch^er f ofaness 
Keeps up a kind of day iig|ht in the mind, aud fills itvritha, 
steady and perpetual serenity^— ^-^fcmfoy". 

9. Atthesametime that! think discretion the most useful 
talent a man can be master of, I look tipon' cunningito be- the 
accomplishment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. Discretion 
points out the noblest ends to us, and pm*saes the tnost proper 
and laudable methods of attaining them ; cunning hasomv pH^ 
vatei selfish aims, and^sticki at nothing wliich maymakethem 
succeed; discreUon has large and extended views, and Ukea 
well formed eye, comn»mds a whole hnrizon ; cunning is a kind • 
of shortsightedness, tliat discovers the minutest obfectarwhich 
ftre near at hand, but is not able to discern thrngs at a distraoee- 

10. Nothing is more amiable than true modesty, and Aothini; ; 
more contemptible than the false. The one guards virtue; the 
ether betrays it. True modesty is ashamed to do any thing that 
is repugnant to the rules of right .reason ; false modesty is a- 
shamea to do'Any thing that is oppcnte to the humor of the 
eompany. True modesty avdds every thing that (s crimioal ; . 
false modesty, every thm^ that is unfashionable. The latter is 
(Mily a ipeneral undetermmed instinct; the former is that. in- 
stinct, hmited and circumscribed by tfae-rule8<of prudence and ' 
rehgioow— — iS/iectofon 

• 11. How different is the view of past life, m the man^ho h 
grown old in knowledge and wisdom, from that 'of him who is - 
grown old in ignorance and folly ? The latter is like the owner 
of a barren country, that filUhiseye nfrith the prospect of naked ' 
hills and plains, which oroduce nothing either profitaUe or or« 
oamental ; the former oeh»lds^a beautiful and spacious land« 
scape, divided into delightful ^rdens, green meadows, fruitful 
fields ; and can scarce cast his eye on a sin^e spot of his pos- 
sessions, that is not covered with some beautifid plant or flow* 
«r.*— — fi^^ecmr«n 

12. As there is a worldly happiness, which God peredveste* 
be no other than disguised misery; as there are wondlv hononp^ 
'vhieh^Jn his esUaiatioQ> are reproach ; so there is a worldQlt' 
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vMoin. which b his Bg^t, 19 fooliahiiesa. Of thb wmU)]r wi»^ 
dooi.the characttrs are s^tven in the scriptures^andpiaced 
hi cmtrut whh Jthose of the wisdona whieh is froaa above 
The one is the wisdom of the crafty ; the other, that of the 
oprii^ : The oae termmaCes in selfishness ; the other in char- 
ity : the one, full of strife, and bitter envying ; the bther» of 
verqr and good fruits.— -«B/air. 

13; True honor, though it be a difierent principle from re-' 
ligion, is that which produces the same effects. The lines of 
action thtrtigh drawn from different partSi terminate to the 
sane point* Religion embraces virtue, as it is enjoined by the 
law or God ; honor, as it is graceful and ornamental to human 
nature. The relinous man fears, the map of honor scorns, to 
do an ill action.' The latter considers vice as something that 
b beneath him; the former* as something that is offensive to 
the Divine Being ; the one, as what is unbecoming ; the other, 
as what 19 forbiddea— — Guor^/iun. 

14. Where is the man that possesses, or indeed eaki be re- 
quired to possess, greater abilities in war, Ulan Pompey ? One 
whohas tiiUght more pitched battles, than others have main* 
gained personal disputes ! Carried on more wars than others 
have acquired knowledge of by reading ' Reduced more prov- 
inces than others have aspired to,even in thought ! Wlioseyouth 
was trained to the profession of arms, not by precepts derived' 
from otherh. bqt by the highest ofSces of command iKot by per« 
aonal mistakes in war but by a train of importai^t victories ; not 
hya seriesof campaigns.butbya succesaon of triumphi-^Qc^raf 

15. Two principles in human nature rdgn» 
SelMuve to urge, and reason to restrain ; 
Kor this a goca, nor that a bad we call» 

£Bch works itaend— to move or govern 2Lll,^'*^^Pqfie: 

16. In point of sermons, 'tis confess'd 
Our English clergy make the best ; 
Bvit this appears, we must confess, 
Not from the pulpit, but the press. 
T^ey manage,- with disjointea skUl/ 
The matter well, the manner ill ; 
And, what seems paradox at first. 

They make the best, and preach the worsts— —i^yf-am;- 

17. Know, nature's children all divide her care; 
The fur that warms a monarch warm'd a bear. 
While man exclaims, •• See all things fo:^ my use l" 
*• See roan for ffine!" replies the pamperM gpose : 
Avd just as^ short of reason he must fall. 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for aU. Profit. 

18. O thou goddess. 

Thou divine nature I How thyself thou blazon'st 
Jh thsse two princely boys J They are as gentlfc 



. EXAMPLES OF ENUMERATION. 8«3: 

As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 
Not waggiag his sweet head ; and yet as rough 
(There royal blood enchafd) as the rud'st wind 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine. 
And make them stoop to the vatei— — Sfiakes/iearf. 
19. True ease in writing comes iirom art, not cha&ii^» 

As those move easiei^t who have leam'd to dance. 

Tis not enough no harshness gives offence ; 

The souhd must seem an echo to the sense. 

Soft is the strain whtn zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers fiowss 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 

The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 

The line, too> labors, and the words move slow ; 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o'er th'unbending corn, and skims along the mam.——*' • 

SO- Good name in man and woman 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 
Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis something, nothing *; 
'Twas mine, ^tis his, and has been slave to thousands. 
But he that hlches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which nought enriches him. 
And makes me poor indeecL^'^^S/iaktefieare, • 

ll.'^Example9 ©y^iEx tiMBRATioK ; or the menttoning of 
pariiculars, 

1. I CONSIDER a human soul, without eilucaUon.like mar- 
ble in the quarry ; which shows none of its iaherent beauties, 
till the skill of the polisher fetches out the colors, makes the 
surface shine, and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot and 
vein, that runs through the body of it. S/ieciafo'-, 

2. The subject ot a discourse being opened, explained and 
confirmed ; that is to say, the speaker having gained the atten- 
tion andjudgmentof his audience, he must proceed to complete 
his conquest over the pasaons ; such as imagination, admira- 
tion, surprize, hope, joy. love, fear, grief, anger. Now he must 
begin to exert himself; here it is that a fine geniusmay display 
itself, in the use of s^mphfication, enuoveration, interrogation, 
metaphor, and every ornament that can render a discourse 
entertaining, winning, striking and enforcing.— ^af7.fe. 

. 3. I am persuaded, that neither death nor life ; nor angels> 
nor principalities, nor powers; nor thhigs present, nor things, 
to come ; nor height nor depth ; nor any other creature ; shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Vhrist Jesus, our Lord.— ^<Sr. Paul 

4. Sincerity is, to speak as we think, to do as we pretend and 
profess, to perform and make good what we promise* ftRdrealr' 
fytobe wnat we would seem and appear to berf— — 21l//9/so*i; 
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5. Nobles»n^ of life is any way comparable to the enjo^ 
meot of a ducreet and virtaous trKud ; it eases aiid aniouck 
the mind, clears and improves the understanding, engenders 
thfHightandknowledget animates virtoe and goodTesolntiunv 
Booths and allays the passions, and iiods employ meet for most 
of the vacant hours oflife— — S^tcte^or. 

6. The brightness of the tky, the lengthening of the daj^, 
the incn'asing verdure of the spring, the arrival of any little 
piece of good news, or whatever carries with it the mi;st dis- 
tant glimpse of joy, is frequently the parent of a social and 
happy conversation.— WorZrf. 

7. In fair weather, when my heaU is cheered, andl feel that 
exultation of spirits, w^^ich results from light and tvarmth, join- 
ed with a beaulif.il proffl^ct of nature, 1 regaid myself as one 
placed by the hand of God, in the midst of an ample theatre^ 
m which the i>un, moon and stars, the fruits also, and vegeta- 
ble* c>f the earth, perpetually changing tlieir i)()sittvns or their 
aspects, exhibit an elegant entertaintoent to the understanding 
as well as to the eye. Thunder and lightbing, rain and hai],th& 
painted bow ar.d the glaring comets, are decorations of this, 
vtightv theatre ; and the sable hemi^phei^e, studded with span^ 
gles, tnc blue vault at noon, the glorious gildings and rich col- 
9rii%s in the horizon, I look on a» so maay successive scenes^ 

— -~S/iec tutor. 

9, Complaisance renders a superior amiable^an eq^ual agree- 
able, and an inferior acceptable. It smooths distinction, sweetr 
ens conversation, and makes every one in the company pleased 
^ith himself. }tproducc:sgood nature and mutual benevolenee, 
encourages the timorous, sooths the turbulent, humanizes \h& 
fierce, and distinguishes a society of civilized persons from a 
confusion of savages, in a word, complaisance is a virtue that 
blends all orders of men toj^eiher, in a friendly interccprse of 
words and actions, and is suited to that equality in human na- 
ture, which every man ought to coni»ideCi so far as is con^stent 
with the order and economy of the^ world.-— -—Gzmrcfiem. 

9. It b owing to our having early imbibed false notions of vir- 
tue, that the word Christian does not carry with it at firrf 
view, all that is great, worthy, friendly, generous and heroic^ 
The man who suspends his hopes of the rewards of wartky ac- 
tions tiU after death ; who can bestow,, unseen ; iiho can over^ 
look hatred ; do good to his slanderer ; who can never be an* 

gy at his. friend ; never revengeful to his enemy-— i& certamly 
rmed for the benefit of society.— ^2fc^fl/or. 
la Though we scem^grieved at the shortness of life, m gen- 
eral, we are wishing every period of it at an end. The mmor 
longs to be of age— -then to be a man ofbusinfiss — then to make 
wp an estate— tnen to arrive at honors— then to retire. The- 
WQuldbc very well satisfied, to have all the time anoibl^ 
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lated that lies between the present moment and thenesct quar* 
ter da) — 4he poJiicician would be contented to lose three years 
in his life, couiU he place things in thepostare which he fan- 
cies they will stand in, after such a revolutioa of time—and 
the lover would be glad to strike out of his existence, all the 
moments that are to pass away before the happy meeting. 

11. Should the greater part of people sit down and draw up a 
particular account of their time, what a shameful bill would it 
be ! So oiuch in eating, drinking and sleeping, beyond what na- 
ture requires ; so mtch in revelling and wantonness; so much 
for the recovery of last night's intemperance ; so much ia 
:gaming« plays and masquerades ; so much in paying and re- 
ceiving formal and impertinent visits ; so much m idle and fool- 
ish prating, in censuring and reviling our neighbors ; so much 
fbr dressing out our bodies, and in talking of fashions ; and so 
much wasted and lost in doing nothmg at all.— — ^^ct-ZocA:. 

12. If we would have the kindness of others, we must endui^ 
their follies. He who caimot persuade himself to withdraw 
from society, must be content to pay a tribute of his time to a 
multitude of tyrants ; to the loiterer who makes appointments 
he never kee^s — ^to the consulter, who asks advice which h& 
never takes— !• the boaster, who blusters only to be praised— 
to the complainer, who whines only to be pitied-^to the pro- 
jector, whose happiness Is to entertam his friends with expecta- 
tions, which all but himself know to be vain-->to the economist, 
who tells of bargains and settlements— to the politcian, who 
predicts the consequences of deaths, battles and alliaoces— to 
-She usurer^who compares the state of the difl^rent fiinds—- and 
<to the talker, who talks only because he loves to be talking. 

IS^harity sufiereAh long, and ts kind ; charity envieth not ; 
-chanty vaunteth not itself; is not pufled up ; doth not behave 
itself unseemly ; seeketh not her own ; is not easily provoked ; 
thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceih in the 
truth ; beareth all things, belie vseth all things, hopeth all things, 
icndureth all things 5^ Paul. 

14. Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought. 
To teach the youi^ idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind^ 
To breathe th* enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast— 7%om«d«. 
^ 15. Dread o'er the scene the Ghost of Hamlet stalk*— 
Othello rages — ^poor Moniinia mourns— 
And Belvidera pours her soul in love- 
Terror alarms the breast— -the comely tear 
&eals o'er the cheek. Or else the comic muse 
Holds to the world a picture of itself, 
And raises^ sly^the fair impartial laugSi* 
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Somedmcft she Ufia her strain, and paints the scenes 

Of beauteous life ; whatever can deck manfand. 

Or cbarm th« heart, the generous BevA ^h^^ ^^^^^_ 

16 Then Comwrrctf brought into the public walk 
Tt*e'bu^y merchant ; The big warehouse bwlt; 
RaSMiUestrongcrane; choak'd up tb« loaded street 
WiA foreign plenty; and thy stream, p ThatMa, 
Large, gemle, decp.majcstic, king of floods ! 
Ch2c lor his grand resort. On either hand, 
Uke a lei« wintry forest, groves of masts 
Shoot np^«r spires ; the BcUying sheet between, 
Possess^ thebrttzy void; the sooty hulk 
Steer'ds&ttgg'sh on ; the splendid barge along 
Unwed .rcemar, to harmony ; around, ^ 

TheboaOigbt skimn.ing, stretch'd itsoary winp ; 
Whtte, deep, the various voice of tervent t«fl. 
From ba^t^ bank, increas'd; when«5 nhbM withoak. 
To bear the British thunder, black and bold. 

Theloaring vessel rusVd into the roam Ihomson. 

n 'TIS from high hfe high characters are drawn ; 
A taiat in crape is twice a saint in lawn. 
A f udee is just ; a chancelioi juster still J 
A SwSmai leim'd ; a bishou^-whnt you will : 
w?«^ if a minister ; but, if a kmg 
.S^'w4!Xe tearn'd. more jast. more every th«^^ 

la. 'TIS education forms the common mind ; 
last as the twig is bent, the tree's inclm d. 

^ij^vd and rough, your ftrst son ,s a squire ; I 

Thcnext a iradeMman, meek, and much a liar j | 

Tom s^uts a soldier, open, boid and brave ; 

10 • See what a grace was seated on his brow ; 
a^S%Xurl8 fthe front of Jove hitnseh : 
S^Jitite Mars, to threaten and command , 
A stitioa Wm! the herald Me!«ury. i 

N^lighted. on a heaven kmmg tall ; 

A combination, and a form indeeJ, j 

WiSe e^ Kod did seem to set his seal, ^^ 

S^t^wfSd assurance of » man.-~-SA<.*e,/»«a»*. . 

20. The cloud capt towers, the gorge«w.l>aUces, ' 

Y«i att wWch it inherit, sbaU dissolve* 

\i^ lite Vie baseless fabric of a„7*',<^^"'.^ : 
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Ul>^£xiimplC9 qfSusPENiidw ; or a delaying of tht 
Senae. 

^ 1. AS beauty of person, -wt^ an a^reMble carHage, pleases 
the eye, and tikt pleasure connsts in observing that all the 
Darts have a certain elegance, and are pitfportioned toeadi 
9ther; so does decency ofheliaviorr obtain the api^robation of 
all with whom we converse, from the order, consistency and 
nioderatibn erf ow vfords and a^ticos.— ^ecraror. 

2. If Pericles, as historians veport, could shake the firmest 
resolntions of bis hearers, and set the passions of all Greece in 
a ferment, when the public welfare of his countiy, or the fear 

' of hostile in vasioos, was the subject ; What may we not expect 
from that orator, who with a becoming energy, ^arns hbao- 
dience against those evils which have no remedy, when once 
imdergone, either from prudence or time ?——flVitff to/or. 

3. Though there b a "great deal of pleasure in contemplat- 
ing the material world, by which I mean that system of bodioG 
into whidh nature has so curiously wrought the mass of dead 
matter, with the several relations ^tch those bodies bear te 

. one anotheir ; there is still something more wonderful and sur- 
prising in contemplating the world of life, or those various an- 
imals with which every part of the universe is furni<ihed.— <*« 

Sfiectaior.. 

4. Snce it is certain that our hearts cannot deceive us in the 
love of the worlds and that we cannot command r^urselves 
enough to resign it, though we every day wish ourselves dis- 
engaged from Its allorements ; let us not stand upon a formal 
taung of leave, but wean ourselves from them, while we are 
in the midst of them« Spectator, 

5. When a man has got such a g[reat and exalted soul, as tha^ 
lie can look upon life and death, riches and poveny, with in* 
difference, and closely adheres to honesty, m whatevt^r shape 
«he presents herself ; then it is that vinue appears with suck 
-a brightness, as that all the world must admire her beauties. 

6. To hear a judicious and;elegant discourse frq{3ri the- pulpit, 
irhich would in print make a noble figure, niurdtrnd by him 
ivho had learning and taste to compose it, but having been 
neglected as to one important part of his education, knows 
not how to deliver it. otherwise than with a tone between sitog- 
Ing and saving, or with a nod of his head, to enforce, as with a 
hammer, xvery emphatical word, or with the same unanimat* 
ed monotoi^ in^ which he was used to repeat Qua ^nua at 
We^minster school; What can be imagined more la- 
mentable ? Yet what more common i^^^^^Burgh. 

7. Having already showt> how the fancy is afiected by the 
worlts cf nature and afterwards coosidei^ m funeral both 
the works of nature and art, how they mutually assist and co«h 
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plete each other* in formng such scenes luul prosp«c|8» «s 
are most apt to delight the miudof the beholder ; i shall in this 
paper, throw together some reflections on that particular art, 
vhich has a mere Immediate tendency than any other, to pro^ 
dace those priinary pleasures ol the imagtnatioD, which have 
hitherto been the subject of this cBscourse.— -^/tipfro/or* 

Bk The causes of good and evil are so various and uncertain, 
so often eatangled with each other, so diversified by various 
relations, and so much subject to accidents wluch cannot be 
foreseen ; that lie, who would 'fix his condition upon incontes- 
tiUe reasons of preference, must live and die inuring and de» 
liberating^— — ybAn«on, 

9. He, who tbroujdi the vast immeaf^ty can piercet 
See worlds on worlds compose one universe* 
Observe how system mto system runs. 

What other planets circletother suns ; 

What varied beings people every star* 

May tell, why heaven has made us as we are.^-^P^ 

10. In that soft season* when descending showers 
<i2A\ forth ttie greens, and wake the rinng iowers ; 

When opening bods salute the welcome &y. 

And earth* relentine feels the genial ray ; 

As balmy sleep had charm'd my cares to rest. 

And love itself was banish'd from my breast ; 

A train of phantoms in wild order rose. 

And join'd, thb intellectual scene compose/-— Po/kr. 

11. Kor fame I slight, nor for her fayors call ; 
-She comes unlookM for, if she comes at aU. 

But, if the purchase cost so dear a price. 
As soothing folly, or exalting vice ; 
And if the muse must flatter lawless sway, 
And foUow still where fortune leads the way; 
Or, if no ba^ bear my rising name 
But the feirn rams (^another's fiinoe ; 
Then teach me, heav'n* to scorn the wnlty bays ; 
Drive from my breast that wretchedlust of praise. 
, Unblemisb'd let me live, or die unknown ; 
O, grant me honest fame, or grant me none.*— «^P^. 

13. As one, who longin populous dty pent. 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air. 
Forth issumg tm a-summer^a mofn, to breathe. 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoiird, from each thing met conceiveB ddigjit 1; 
The smeU of grain* or tedded grass* or kina* 
Or dairy each rural sight, each rural sound : 
H *chance, with nymph like step, fair virgin pas^ 
What x>leaang seem'd, for her now pleases more 
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She mostt and in her look sums all delight : \ 
Such pleasure took the serpent to behold - \ 

This flowery plat, the sweet recess of Eve, ^ 

I'husearlr, thusJilone.— — JW//fo;ii . , *-- 

IV — Exutrifilea o/" Pa renthesis; or ^yorofs inCer/ic^d 
S in sentences, 

' 1. THOUGH ?ocd sense is not in the num^^ar, nor alyays, 
itmustbeo'vned, in the co^i^pany of the sciences ; yet it is (as 
the must sensible f»f the poctb has justly observed) fairly worth 
the seven — A/J'/mof A. 

2. An elevated geniir, employed in little things, appears (to 
use the i-imile of Lanrimis) like the sun in his e.eninj? declina- 
ti « : he i emits his splend >r, but retains his majjnitude ; and 
pleases more though he dazzr-irs Uss^^-^Jj/inson, 

3. The horror with which we entertain the thoughts of 
death (or indeed of any future evil) and the anctrrtainty of it*. 
approach, fill a melancholly mind with inaamerable appre- 
hensions and suspicions— -^i^f/i^or. 

4. If envious people were to ask themselves, whether they 
would exchange their entire situations with the persons envied, 
(I mean their minds, passions, notions, as well as their per- 
sons, fortunes, dignitieF;, 8cc.) I presume the self love, com- 
mon to all human nature, would, generally make them prefer 
their own condhion,«*-^5Ae?i«/one. 

5. Kotwithstanding all the care of Cicero, history informs us 
that Marcus proved a mere blockhead ; and that nature (who 
it seems, was even with the son for her prodigality to the fa- 
ther) rendered him incapable of improving, by all the rules of 
eloquence, the precepts of bhilosophy, his o^n endeavors, and 
the most refined conversation in Alliens,— S^'iec^a/or. 

6. The opera (in which action is joined with music, in or- 
der to entertain the eye at the same time with the ear) I must 
beg leave (with all due suhnnissioi to the taste of the great) 
to consider as a forced conjunction of two things, whicn na- 
ture does not allow to go together.— flwr^^^. 

7. As to my own abilities in speaking (for I shall admit thi* 
charge^ although experie^ice has convinced me that what is 
call^ the power of eloquence depeodst for the most part, up- 
on the hearei-s, and that the characters of publio speakers are 
determined by that degree of favour, which you vouchsafe ta 
each) if Img practice, I say, hath given me any proficiency 
ID speaking, you have ever found it £voted to my country. 

'^^Demosthenes* 

8. When Socrates* fetters were knocked off, (as was usual 
to be done on that day that the condemned person was to be 
exccuted)being seated in the midst of lua diciples» andlay- 
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iog ope of his legs over the other, Hi a very unconceraed po»- 
lure* he began to rub it, where it had been galled with the iron i 
and (wheiher it was to show the iadiffsrence with which he 
tfitrrtained the tboUj;bt8 ok his approaching death, or (after 
his usual manner) to take e^'ery occasion of philesophisiQg 
ypon some useful subject,} he observed the pleasure of that 
sensation, which now arose in those very parts of his leg, thai 
ju-^t before bad been so much pained by fetters. Upon this he 
leflected on the nature of pleasure and pain in general, and 
how constantly they succeeded sne another.— —5^fc/ar or. 

9. Let us («ince life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us and to die) 
Expatiate irett o'er ail tiiis scene of man ; 
A mighty mav e ! But not without a plan.*.— /'o/k^. 

ia His years are yonng. but his experience old ; 
His head unmellowM bat his judgment ripe; 
And in a word (for far befamd his worth ^ 

Come all the praises that I now bestow) r.. 

lie is complete m feature and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentienr.an. 

SAakesfiear*tt Two Genflemen of Verotifl, 

11. That man i* the world, who shall reoort, he has 
A better wife, let him in noueht be trosteo, 

For speaking false in tliat. Thou art alone 

(If thy rare qualities, sweet tentleness. 

Thy m^kness, saintlike, wifelike government^ 

Obejinjg in commanding, and thy parts 

SoNereign and pious, could but speak thee out) 

The queen of earhly queens. — SAakenfiear^a HmryB* 

12. Forthwith, (behold the excellence^ the power^ 
Which God hath in his mighty angels ]^lac'd) 
Their arms away they threw, and to the hills 

(For eaith hatii thjs variety from heaveo» 

Of pleasure situate in hiU and dak) 

Light as the lightning's glimpse, they ran, they ficw ; 

From their foundations loos'ning to and fro. 

They pluck'd the sealed hiUs, with all their load. 

Rocks, Haters, woods ; and, by the shaggy tops 

Lplifted, bare them in their hands.-«^/^ar.^d/tf^ loat^ 

W-^Eicamfilce (/Inter rogation, or Queafioninff. 
1. ONE day, when the Moon was under an eclipse, she com 
plained ihus to theStm of thediscohtnuancc of his favours. My 
deadest 1 1 iend said she why do you not sUoe upon me as 
you liscd to do ? Uo I not shine upon thee ? said the Sun : 1 am 
very sure that 1 inten 1 it. O no ! replies the Moon; but I 
now perceive tht reason. I see thnt dirty planet the Earth i? 
^01 betweeu ua. JDod^ky's /f'tf^lilcik. ♦ - 
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% Searching eveiy kkigdnm for a man ^ho has the least 
'comfort in life^ Where is he to be found > In the royal pal- 
ace.— ^What his Majestj^? Yes ; especially if he be a des-^ 
pot-— — s^^ of Thinking, 

• 3. You hare obliged a man; very well! What would you 
kave m^rer Is not the consciousness of doing good a sufficient 
reward ?— — v^rr of Thinking, 

4i A certain passenger at sea had the curiosity to ask the 
j^lot of the vessel, what death his father died of. What death ? 
Baid the pilot Why he penshed at sea, as my ^grandfather 
did before him. And are you not afraid of trusting yourself 
to an element th^t lias proved thiw fatal to your family ? 
Afraid! By no means ; Is not your father dead r Yes» but he 
died in his bed. And why then, returned the pilot, are you 
not afraid of trusting, yourself in your bed i-^-^Art of Think- 
ing. . -• 

5. Is3t credible, is it possible, that the mighty soul of a New- 
ton should share exactly the same fate with the vilest uisect 
that crawls upon the ground ? that, after having laid open the 
mysteries of nature, and piushed its discoveries almost to the 
very boundaries •f the universe, it should, on a sudden, have 
aU its lights at once extinguished, and sink into everlasting 
darkness and insensibility ?—'^ec/aror. 

6. Suppose a youth to have no prospect either of sitting ift 
Parliament, of pleading at the bar, of appearing upon the stage 
©r in the pulpit ; Docs it follow that he need bestow no pains ~ 
In learning to speak properly his native language I Will he 
never have oocasion to read, in a cnmpany of his friends a 
copy of verses, a passage of a book or newspaper ? Mast he 
never read adiscoiirse of Tillotson, or a chapter of the Whole 
Duty of Man for the instruction of his children and servants ? 
Cicero justly observes, that address in speaking is highly or-^ 
oamental, as we^ as useful, even in private life. The Umbs 
are parts of the body much less noble than the tongue ; yet no 
gentleman grudges a considerable expense, of time and money^ 
Co have his son taught to use them properly ; which is very 
eommendab^e* And is there no attention to be paid to the 
nse of the tongue, the glory of man ?— fli/r^^, 

7. Does greatness secure persons of rank from infirmities, ei- 
ther of body or mindT? Will the headache, the gout or fever 
spare a prince any more than a subject ?' When old'age comes 
to lie heavy upon him, will his engineers relieve him of tne load?' 
Can his guards and sentinels, by doubling and trebling their 
numbers,and their watchfulDess,pi*event the approach ofaeath.^' 
Kay, if jealousv, or even ill humor, disturb his hajipiness, will 

" * I of his. fawning' attendants restore his tranqjjillity ¥ 
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What comfort has he inreflcCtingf if he can make the rensction)« 
while the colick, like Prometheus* vulture^tears his bowel^thatJ^ 
be 18 iio^r a eanomr of crimson velvet, fringed wUh fsoki^ 
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When the pangt of the eoutor stone, extort from him screams 
of nj^nnr . do ihe citlcrs uf Highness or Majestv come sweetly into 
h^s enr ^ If he is agitated with rage, does the sooiul ai Serene, 
or Mo<»t ChriMtian, prevent his staring, reddening and gnaw- 
ing his teeth like a madman f Would not a twinge of the tooth^ 
ach, or an affi-oiit from an inferior, make the mighty Cesar 
ftsrget that he was emperor of the world ?— ikTonmijTJr. 

8. When will you, my coimtrymen, when will yoa rouse fronv 
your fndolrnce« and bethink yourselves of what is to be done^ — 
When yoM are forced to it w some fetal disaster ? When irre- 
Sistibte n£c^f«,iy drives >oq ^ What think yon of the disgraces 
which are already come upon you ? Is not the past sufficient to 
stimulate yoor activity ? Or, do you wait for somewhat more 
forcible and urgent t How long will yoa amuse yourselves' 
wkfa k)qMiri''.g'of one another after news, as you ramble' idly 
about the streets? What news so strange ever came to A* 
•thens, as that a Macedonian should subdue this state, aaX 
lord it over Greece f-^-^Demoaihene*. 

% What is the blooming tincture of the sktt. 
To peace of mind and harmony within^ 
What the bright sparkling of the finest eye. 
To the soft soothing of a calm reply ^ 
Can comeliness of form, or shape, or air. 
With comeliness of word or deeds compare ? 
No :— Those at first th' unwary heart may gain ; 
But these, these only, can the heart retain* Cfatf^ 

la Wrong'd in my love, all profiers 1 disdaSa : 
Deceiv'd for once I trust not kings again. 
7e have my answer— What remains to do. 
Your king, Ulysses, may consult with you* 
What needs he the defence, this arm can make? 
Has he not walls no human force can shake f 
Has he not lenc'd his guarded navy round 
With piles, with ramparts, an<l a trench prttfoundi 
And will not t^ese. tne wonders he has done. 
Repel the rage of Priam's single son ?— ^o/^e'« Hornet^ 

VIi-^£XQrnfik9 o^Clikax, or a gradualintr^aH qf.SerSii^i 
or Pa9kUnu 

1. CONSULT your whole nature. Conifer yonrselves, aot . 
only as sensitive, but as rational beings ; not only as rational, . 
but social ; aot only as social, but immortal.--*— i^iiciir. 

9. Whom he did fireknow, he also did predestinate i and ' 
whom he did predestinate, them he also called ; and whom 
he called, them he also Justified ; and whom he jofetitbd 
them he also t^nied»>-^ Sk Firnh 
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3. What hope is there remaining of liberty, if whatever is 
their pleasure, it is lawful for tliem to do; if what i* lawful for 
them to do* they are able to do ; if what the/ are able to do, 
th^ daredo ; if what they dare do, they really execute ; and 
tf what they execute is no way, t)ffiDsive to you.— —Cicero, 

4. Nothing^is more pleasant t» the fancy, than to enlargeitself 
by degrees in its contemplation of the various proportions which 
its several objects bear to each other ; when it compares the 
body of a man to the bulk of the whole earth ; the earth to the 
circle it describes round the sun ; that circle to the sphere of 
.he 6xed stars ; the sphere of the fixed stars to the circuit of 
^he whole oreatioft ; the whdie creation itself, to the infinite 
^pace that is every where diffased aix)und it.— — ^cf ra/cr. . 

5. After we have practised good actions awhile, they be- 
come easy ; and when tliey are easy, we begin to take pleasure 
in them ; and when they please us we do them frequently ; and 
by frequency of acts, a tlmg grows into a habit ; and a cbnfined 
^bit is a second kind of nature ; and so far as any iimf is 
natural, so far it is necessary ; and we can hardly do otherwise^ 
■ay, we do It many times when we do not think of it..*— — 

TtUataon. 

6. It is pleasapt to be virtuous and g^d, because that Is tb 
excel many others ; it is pleasant to grow better, because that 
is to excel ourselves ; it is pleasant to mortify and subdue our 
lusts, because that is victory ; it is pleasant to command our 
appetHes and passions, and to keep them in due order, withia 
toC' bounds of reason and religion, because that is empire.—-^ 

TillotsofK 

7. TuUy has a very beautifuH gradation of thoughts to show 
how amiable virtue is. We love a righteous man, says he^ 
who lives in the remotest parts of the earth, though we are 
altogether out of the reach of his ^rtue, and can receive 
from it no maimer of benefit ; liav, one who died severe ages 
agOi raises a secret fondness and benevolence for bim in our 
minds, when we read his story ; nay, what is still more, one 
i^ho has been the enemy of our countrjr, provided his wars 
w6re regulated by justice and humanity.— iS/i^c/aror. 

8. As trees and plants necessarily arise from seeds.so are yofi 
Antony; t<ie seed of this most calamitous war./**^ou mount, O 
Romans, that three of your armies have been slaughtered—- 
they were slaughtered by Artony ; you lament the loss of your 
roost illustrious citizens — they were torn from you by Antony ; 
the authority of this order is deeply wounded^t is wounded 
by Antony ;' in short, all the calamities we have ever since be* - 
lield (and what calamities have we not beheld ?) have been en-^ 
tirely owing to Antony^ As Helen was of Troy, so the bane the- 
miaeryy the destrucQoa. of tl^ state ls<!<^-*AntoDy«-«-^Ci^:«rov * 
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-Give me the cap. 



And lei the kettle to the trumpet speak, 

The trumpets to the cannoneers jvvithin. 

The cannons to the heavens, the tieaveas to earth. 

Now the king drinks to Hamlet*— -7ra^. of Hamlets 

10. At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at rorty, and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty, chides hte infsmous delay. 
Poshes his prudent puipose to resolve. 
In all the mi^rnanimity of thought. 
Resolves and reresolves — then dies the same.— — Yotii^ 

\lL^Exawfde9 of the firinclfial EmoiioM and Passion*'-^ 
Admiration. Cohtempt, Joy, Grief, Courage, 
Fear. Love, Hatred, Pity, Anger, Revenge and 
Jealousy. 

1. WHAT a piece of work is man ! How noble in reason 
How infinite in mculties ! In form and moving how express 
and admirahle ! In action how like an angel ! In appreheoaoi^ 
how like a God ! Ha mlet. 

% Away ! No woman could descend so low, 
A ddppiE^t dancing, wsrthless tribe you are. 
Fit only for yourselves, you herd together ; 
And when tne circling ^lass warms your vain hearts^ 
Too talk of beauties which you never saw, 
And£uicy raptures that you never knew.— 

Faxr Peniunf^ 

a Let mirth go on ; let pleasure know no pause> 
But fin up every minute of this day. 
'TIS yours, my children, 'Sacred to your loves. 
The glorit us sun himself for vou looks gay ; 
He ^mes for Altamont, and ior Calista. 
Take care my gates be open. Bid all welcome; 
AH who rejoice with me to day are friends. 
Let each indulge his genius ; each be glad. 
Jocund and fi'ee, and swell the feast withmirtb: 
The sprightly bowl shall cheerfully go round; 
libne shall be grave, nor too severely wise : 
Losses and disappointments, care and pover^. 
The rich man's insolence, and great man's scom^ 
inwineshall be forgotten all*— -Air /'^nirrn/. , 

4. AU dark and comfortless. 
Where all those various objects, that but now 
fimploy'd my busy eyes ^ Where those eyes ^ 
These groping hands are now my only guides. 
And feeling all my sight 
Omiaeiy! What words can sKwnd my grieft 
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Shut from the living whilst among the living ; 
Dark as the grave, amidst the bastting wond ; 
At once from hesiness, and from pleasure barr'd ; 
UTo more to view the beauty of the spring. 
Or see the Ikce of kindred or pf friend f— — 

Tragedy of Lear. 

5* Thou spcat^st a woman's ; hear a warrior's wish. 
Right from their native land, the st orniy north, 
Muy the wind blow, till e\ ery keel is fik d 
Immoveable in Culcdonia's strand \ 
Then shall our foes repent their bold in^^asion, 

And foving amolesshun the fatal shore. — 

"/Hgedy o/Douglae* 

6. Ah ! Mercy on my soul ! What's that ? Mv old friend's 
ghost ! They say, none but wicked folks walk. 1 wish*I were 
at the bottom of a coalpit ! La ! how p:ile, and how long his 
face is grown since his ileath ! He never was handsome ; and 
death has improved him very much the wrong way.— Pray, do 
not come near me * i wished you very well when you were a- 
live— But I cnuld never abide a dead man cheek by jowl with 
me -ii-Ah ! Ah ! mercy on me ! No nearer, pray ! if it be only 
to take your leave of me, that you are come back, I could have 
excused you the ceremony with all my heart.— -Or if you— mer* 
c/on us ! — ^No nearer, pray— or if you have wrong'd aoy body, 
S3 you always loved money a little, I give you the woixl of a 
frighted Christian, I will pray, as long as you please, for the 
deliverance and repose of your departed soul. My good, wor- 
thy, noble friend, do. pray, disappear, as ever you would wish 
your old fiiend, Anselm, to come to his senses again— 

MoHer'9 Blunderer, 
f . Who can behold sudx beauty and be silent ! 

! \ could talk to thee forever ; 
Forever fix and gaze on those dear eyes ; 

For every jglauce'they send darts through my soul ! 

8. How Jike a fawning publican he looks [ 

1 hate him for he is a Christian : 
But more, for that in low simplicity 

lie len^s out money gratis, and brings do*n . 

The rate of usance with us here in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat that ancient gi-udge f bear him. 

He hates our sacred nation ; andJie rails. 

E'en there where the merchants most do congregate, 

On me, my bargains, and my well won thrift, 

Which he calls usury. Cursed be my tribe 

in forgive him.— — J/ctc/ui7Z< of Fenice^ 
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9: As, in a dieatre, the eyes of men. 
After a well graced actor leaves the stiige, 
Arc idly bent oo him that enters next, 
' Thinking his igirattle to be tedious ; 
Even so, or wnh nnuch more conten^pt, men's e3'e« 
Did scowl OQ Richard. No roan cri'd, God save him !• 
No joyful tongue gave hhn his welcome h')^e : 
Hut diist vras thrown upon his sacred head : 
VVhich» with such gentle sorrow, he shot^lt <iF 
(His face still commidng widi tears and smiles. 
The badges of liis grief and patience ;) 
That had not God, for some stror^ puipnse steel'd 
The hearts of men, thev must perlorce n:j ve meUed ; 
And barbarism itself have pitied him.— — /?if/ion/ lld^ 

10. Hear me, rash man^ on thy alkgii^rxe hear me. 
Since thou hast striven to make us break our vow, 
(Which nor our nature nor our j>lace can bear) 
We banish thee forever from out* sight 
And kmgdom. If, when three days are cxpir'd. 
Thy hated trunk be found in f ur demiiii >ns. 
That moment is tbv death. Awa). ! 

Br Jupiter this shall not be revokM Tragedy of Lear ^ 

11. If it will feed nothiog else, it will feed my reveigp. He 
hath disgraced «ie, and hindered me of half a million, laughed 
at my looses, mocked at my gains, scorned my nation, thwarted 
my bargains, cookd my friends, beatcd mine enemies. And 
what's his reason ? I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes ? Hath not 
a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, setises, affections, passions ; Is 
he not fed with the same food, hurt wiik the same weapons, 
subject to tie same diseases, healed by the same means 
warmed and cooled by the same summer and winter, as a 
Christian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? If you tickle 
us, do we not laugh ? if you poison us, do we not die? Andif 
you wrong us, shaH^ we not revenge ? If we are like you in 
the rest, we will reaemble you in that. If a Jew wrong a 
Christian, what is his humility ? Revenge. If a Christian 
wrong a Jew, what would his sufferance be, by Christian, 
example ? Why, revenge. The villany ycu teach me, 1 will 
execute ; and it shall go hard, but I will better the instruc- 
tion— —A/erc/;a/i/ ^ Ftmc^'. 

12. Ye Amaranths ! Ye roses, like the mom 1 
Sweet myrtles, and ye golden orange groves ! 
Joy giving, love inspiring, holy bower ! 
Know«in thy fragrant bosom, thou receiv'^t 
A murd'rer ? Oh, I shall stain thy lilies. 
And horror wiU usurp the seat oi bliss \ 

H a! She sleeps— 
The day's uncommon heat has overcom)^ heis 
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Then take* my longittg eyes, your last fall {;a2e-« 
Oh, what a sight is here ! How dreadful fiur ! 
Who would not think that being innocent ! 
Where shall I strike ? Who strikes her, strikes himself— 
My own life's blood will* issue at her wound—* 
But see she smiles ! I never shall smile more-** 
It strongly tenqpts me to a parting kiss— 
Ha, smlTe again ! She dreams of him she loves.**- 
"Curse on her charms ! I'll stab her through them alL 

Revenge^ 
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